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^"’iiuiSToriiEU  Columbus,  from  the  grave  in  which  he  lies, 
still  confers  new  and  very  unexpected  gifts  upon  Spain. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  he  gave  her  the  New  World.  In  the 
nineteenth,  that  New  World  gives  back  historians  to  Spain, — 
historians,  who  not  only  investigate  and  describe  with  becoming 
enthusiasm  her  great  actions  and  her  conquests  in  that  new 
hemisphere  which  is  their  country,  but  who  follow  the  destinies 
of  Spain  herself  to  their  ancient  source,  upon  her  own  soil,  and 
in  the  past  annals  of  Europe.  It  is  from  America  that  we 
have,  in  our  own  time,  received  the  most  extensive  survey  of 
Spanish  literature  and  the  most  captivating  narratives  of  S[)anish 
political  history ;  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Isabella  of  Castille, 
Charles  V.,and  Philip  II.,  inspire  as  much  curiosity  and  interest 
to  these  Transatlantic  historians  as  the  exploits  of  Cortes  in 
Mexico,  or  of  Pizarro  in  Peru. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
volumes  now  before  us.  These  historians  of  European  or  Ame¬ 
rican  Spain  are  neither  Spaniards  nor  Catholics.  They  belong 
to  another  race ;  they  profess  another  faith  ;  they  speak  another 
tongue.  Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  and  Ticknor  are  (so  to 
speak)  Englishmen  and  Protestants;  for  the  sons  of  Protestant 
England  are  now  the  rulers  of  that  continent  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  conquered  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
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ancestors  of  Catholic  Spain.  The  history  of  Spain  has  fallen, 
like  her  Transatlantic  empire,  into  the  grasp  of  foreigners  and 
of  heretics. 

Is  this,  then,  one  of  the  strange  caprices  of  fate  in  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  nations?  Or  is  it  one  of  those  mysterious  designs  of 
Providence  u|K)n  mankind  which  remain  impenetrable,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  ages?  Not  so:  it  is  a  natural  and  conse¬ 
quential  fact,  which  may  be  fully  explained  by  the  history  of 
Spain  and  of  Europe  for  four  centuries, —  it  is  a  sentence  war- 
rantably  pronounced  and  justified  by  the  course  of  events. 

AVhen  Charles  V.,  wearied  with  power,  with  ])ublic  affairs, 
with  mankind,  and  with  himself,  pronounced  his  third  abdica¬ 
tion,  and  sought,  in  the  ^Monastery  of  Yuste,  the  repose  he 
needed  for  his  body  and  his  soul,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Philip  II.,  the  most  vast  and  powerful  monarchy  which  Christ¬ 
endom  had  ever  know’n.  In  Europe,  Spain,  the  north  and  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries  —  that  is  to  say,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  six  of  the  finest  of  the  present  departments  of  the 
north  and  north-east  of  France.  In  Africa,  several  of  the 
most  important  positions  on  the  northern  coast,  Oran,  Tunis  ; 
;md,  on  the  western  coast,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the 
Canaries.  In  Asia,  the  Archipelago  of  the  Philippines  and 
several  of  the  Spice  Islands.  In  America,  the  Archipelago  of 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  those  unexplored  terri¬ 
tories  which  the  Romish  theocracy  had  assumed  the  right  to 
grant  in  fee  to  Spanish  ambition.  Philip  was  also  the  husband 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  The  empire  of  Germany,  which 
his  father  had  not  succeeded  in  transferring  with  his  personal 
sceptre,  devolved  on  his  uncle  Ferdinand  —  an  ally  so  near 
that  he  rather  resembled  a  vassal.  Save  this  Imperial  dignity, 
Philip  succeeded  to  all  the  dominions  of  his  father,  who  had 
seen,  to  borrow  a  fine  cx))rcs3ion  of  Montesquieu,  ‘  the  world 
‘  expand  to  enlarge  the  field  of  his  greatness;’  and  it  was  under 
his  reign  that  the  pride  of  his  subjects  first  boasted  that  the 
sun  never  set  within  his  territories. 

For  that  period  of  the  world,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
contemporary  wealth  of  other  nations,  the  internal  prosperity 
of  these  possessions  was  not  less  brilliant.  In  Spain,  an  oificial 
document  of  1492  sets  down  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
Castillo  alone  at  6,750,000 — about  double  the  amount  estimated 
by  Mr.  Ilallam  to  have  formed  at  that  time  the  population  of 
this  country.  The  permanent  revenue  of  the  Crown  of  Castille, 
which  in  1474,  at  the  accession  of  Isabella,  was  only  885,000 
reals,  had  risen  in  1504  to  26,253,334  reals;  and  the  supplies 
voted  by  the  Cortes  for  that  year  added  16,113,014  reals, — in 
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all,  42,396,348  reals,  or  about  400,000/.  The  discovery .  of 
America,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  several  portions  of 
the  monarchy,  had  given  a  rapid  impulsion  to  the  commercial 
activity  of  Spain ;  her  mercantile  marine  reckoned,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nearly  1000  vessels.  Still  greater 
Avas  the  progress  and  the  opulence  of  the  Flemish  provinces, 
then  said  to  contain  350  Availed  towns,  and  more  than  6000 
small  towns  or  burghs.  Antwerp  boasted  of  100,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  and  even  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in  spite  of  his  national 
predilections,  did  not  scruple  to  compare  that  city  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic.  Such  Avas  the  activity  of  the  manufacturing 
popidation  in  these  tOAvns  of  Flanders,  that,  according  to 
Guicciardini,  children  of  five  or  six  years  old  Avere  jwofitably 
employed;  and  in  the  rural  districts,  amidst  fields  tilled  and 
Avatered  as  carefully  as  the  ])laln  of  Grenada,  the  intellectual 
culture  of  the  people  Avas  so  diffused,  that,  if  Ave  may  believe  the 
same  authority,  it  Avas  rare  to  meet  a  peasant  Avho  could  not 
read  and  write.  Thus,  in  the  Spanish  empire,  the  arts  of  Avar 
and  the  arts  of  peace  flourished  Avlth  equal  splendour;  and  the 
same  sovereign  had  at  his  disposal  the  gold  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  the  infantry  of  Spain,  the  industry  of  Flanders,  the 
science,  the  taste,  and  the  statecraft  of  Italy. 

These  resources  lay  at  his  disposal,  in  Spain  at  least,  without 
contention  and  Avithout  control.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the 
first  instance, — after  them  Charles  V.,  —  had  vanquished  the  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  crushed  the  obstiicles,  Avhicli  had  formerly  limited 
the  authority  of  the  CroAvn.  No  divisions  existed  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Spain.  No  unbelievers  shared  the  territory  Avith 
the  Christian  peoj)le.  With  the  exception  of  Portugal,  mar¬ 
riage  and  conquest  had  reduced  the  Peninsula  to  a  single  state. 
Unity  had  triumphed  in  the  government  as  Avell  as  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  Mendozas,  the  Guzmans,  the  Ponces  de  Leon, — 
those  haughty  nobles  Avho  could  arm,  one  against  the  other, 
a  thousand  pikemen,  ten  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  Avho  burned 
in  Seville  fifteen  hundred  houses  of  their  foes,  —  had  been  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  Crown,  and  Averc  now  arrayed  about  it  for  its 
honour  and  its  service.  The  Commons  of  Castille,  and  that 
heroic  pair  Avho  had  marched  at  their  head  —  Don  Juan  de 
Padilla  and  Doila  Maria  Pacheco,  his  Avife,  —  had  failed,  in 
1522,  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  Neither  the  feudal  nobility 
nor  the  municipal  bodies  of  Spain  had  accurately  measured  their 
pretensions  by  their  strength ;  both  these  orders  had  been  Avant- 
ing  in  j)olitical  intelligence  and  in  the  spirit  of  organisation  and 
of  accommodation  Avhich  can  alone  insure  that  success  Avhich  is 
not  Avon  Avithout  difficulty  by  the  best  of  causes.  Neither  by 
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aristocrats  nor  by  democrats,  neither  by  a  nobility  nor  by  a 
j)e<>|)le,  can  the  wants  of  an  age,  the  essential  conditions  of  social 
order,  and  the  gradation  of  the  respective  ranks  of  society  be 
overlooked  with  impunity.  A  just  sympathy  hangs  over  the 
memory  of  these  generous  defenders  of  ancient  rights  and  of 
jjublic  liberty  in  Spain ;  but  their  defeat  was  natural ;  and  if 
they  bad  for  a  tnoment  conquered  Ferdinand  or  Charles  V., 
they  must  soon  have  lost  a  power  which  they  had  not  the 
wisdom  or  the  strength  to  exercise. 

Philip  II.,  then,  succeeded  at  once  to  a  vast  monarchy  and  to 
a  victorious  and  unlimited  monarchical  })owcr.  And  no  man 
was  more  fitted  by  nature  to  enjoy  without  diminution  this 
double  Inheritance.  Able,  laborious,  jKjrseverin",  firm,  saga¬ 
cious,  skilful  in  the  use  of  men,  and  skilful  in  dispensing  with 
those  who  had  served  him  best,  he  had  not  that  ardent  impe¬ 
tuosity,  that  intcm{)erancc  of  ambition  and  activity,  which 
incites  to  wild  and  various  undertakings,  and  which  develops,  but 
consumes,  all  the  j>owers  of  the  mind.  Addicted  to  work,  he 
was  not  less  averse  to  movement ;  journeys —  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  of  abode,  of  society,  or  of  habits  —  bodily  fatigue  and 
the  sudden  incidents  of  war  —  intercourse  with  the  people  and 
all  the  great  and  exciting  scenes  of  public  life  and  human  so¬ 
ciety,  were  objects  of  his  antipathy.  He  lived  at  once  in  pomp 
and  in  silence,  in  business  and  in  repose,  in  government  and  in 
solitude.  On  all  occasions  he  wsvs  slow  and  secret ;  the  most 
important  events,  the  most  exalted  j)ersons,  tlie  most  urgent 
questions,  could  wring  from  him  for  many  weeks  no  answer. 
AVMien  lie  entered  a  city  where  he  was  obliged  to  appear  amongst 
bis  subjects,  he  flung  himself  back  in  his  carriage  to  avoid  their 
gaze.  He  was  a  sovereign  of  the  closet,  never  extending  his 
confidence  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  instruments, 
and  even  within  that  sidiere  suspicious  of  them ;  but  though  he 
would  never  have  conquered  either  the  dominions,  or  the  power, 
or  the  greatness  which  he  inlierited,  he  seemed  born  to  preserve 
them  in  their  integrity,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  their  reten¬ 
tion.  lie  possessed  for  this  purpose  one  great  qualification  which 
had  been  wanting  to  his  father,  — he  was  really  and  thoroughly  a 
Spaniard.  Born  and  bred  in  Flanders,  Charles  V.  was  at 
first,  and  long  remained,  a  Fleming.  AVhen  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain,  great  and  general  was  the  irritation  against 
bis  Flemish  habits  and  predilections.  At  a  later  period,  pass¬ 
ing  his  life  in  constant  intercourse  with  all  the  States  of  Europe, 
Charles  V.  became  less  Flemish,  but  not  more  Spanish.  He 
spoke  Genuan,  French,  Italian,  Flemish  just  as  well  and  as 
readily  as  the  Spanish  tongue ;  and  notwithstanding  his  retreat 
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to  the  mountains  of  Estremadura,  Flanders  ever  remained  the 
liome  and  country  of  his  heart.  Philip  II.  never  had,  either 
by  birth  or  by  atfection,  any  other  country  than  Spain:  he 
spent  in  it  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life;  he  never  left 
it  but  upon  the  most  i)rc83ing  occasions ;  he  returned  to  it  as 
soon  as  he  could  do  so  without  extreme  political  |)eril ;  and  he 
constantly  evaded,  during  the  last  thirty-nine  years  of  his  reign, 
the  reasons  and  the  entreaties  which  summoned  him  to  other 
])arts  of  his  dominions.  He  knew  neither  the  German  nor  the 
Flemish  languages;  indifferently  the  Italian  and  theFrench.  The 
Spanish  w’as  almost, his  only  tongue,  as  Spain  was  his  favourite 
abode.  He  found  pleasure  and  confidence  among  Spaniards  only. 
Iletween  their  faith  and  his  faith — between  their  manners  and 
his  manners  —  between  their  tastes  and  Ids  tastes  —  the  har¬ 
mony  became  every  day  more  complete.  Spaniards  alone  were 
summoned  to  his  councils  at  Madrid,  even  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  his  other  jwssessions ;  and  when,  in  1559,  at  the 
States-General  of  the  Low  Countries  assembled  at  Ghent,  tlie 
Flemings  asked  him  to  send  away  the  Spanish  troops  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Granvelle,  because  they  were  foreigners,  he  rejected  their 
prayer  with  the  ungracious  reply :  ‘  I,  too,  am  a  foreigner.’ 
For  Spain  and  for  its  Sovereign,  what  elements  were  these  of 
strength  and  of  success!  M’hat  pledges  of  a  powerful  and 
glorious  future ! 

The  condition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  will  appear  still  more  advantageous  if  it  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  two  monarcldes  with  which  its  relations 
were  most  frequent  and  most  important  —  that  of  France  and 
that  of  England.  Francis  I.  had  been  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  France  by  a  feeble  prince,  —  rash,  vain,  equally  ready  to 
plunge  into  great  undertakings  and  to  recoil  before  obstacles  or 
reverses.  Charles  V.,  before  his  abdication,  had  taken  care  to 
ensure  to  his  son,  by  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  concluded  for  five 
years,  an  interval  of  repose  not  less  needed  by  France  than  by 
Spain ;  but  very  few  months  had  elapsed — perhaps,  indeed,  the 
negotiation  of  the  truce  was  hardly  terminated  —  when  Henry 
II.  allied  himself  to  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan  to  make  war  on 
the  most  Catholic  King ;  and  by  his  orders  the  truce  w'as 
abruptly  broken  in  Italy  by  the  Hue  de  Guise,  in  Flanders  by 
Admiral  de  Coligny.  On  every  point  the  fortune  of  w’ar 
turned  against  France;  in  spite  of  the  skill  of  Guise,  the 
veteran  experience  of  Montmorency,  the  heroism  of  Coligny, 
the  battles  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines  were  lost ;  St.  Quen¬ 
tin  was  taken  by  the  Si)aniards ;  Italy  was  evacuated  by  the 
French;  and,  after  two  years  of  a  ruinous  contest,  in  which 
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tlic  recovery  of  Cilais  was  the  only  stroke  of  enterprise  and 
of  success,  Henry  II.  liastcned  to  conclude  the  inglorious  peace 
of  Cateau  Cambresis,  and  to  promise  in  marriage  to  the  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  of  tragical  celebrity,  that  daughter  of  France  who 
was  some  months  afterwards  to  wed,  in  lieu  of  the  Infant, 
Philip  himself,  a  widower  by  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  of 
England.  The  affairs  of  France  were  not  more  ably  or  more 
prosperously  conducted  at  home  than  abroad.  The  lleformation 
was  rapidly  spreading  there — not  enough  to  secure  its  triumph, 
hut  enough  to  prolong  the  contest  and  to  survive  its  defeat. 
Persecution  grew  more  violent  —  civil  war  broke  out — religious 
passion  prevailed  over  national  honour — faith  spoke  louder  than 
patriotism — Catholics  and  Protestants  invoked  alike  foreign  aid. 
The  Catholics  despatched  frequent  messages  to  Philip  II.,  the 
hearers  of  their  apprehensions  and  their  entreaties.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  in  Paris,  Perrenot  de  Chantonnay,  the  brother  of 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  denounced  to  his  master  the  weakness  of 
Catherine  de  Mcdicis  towards  the  Protestants.  ‘  You  may 
‘  reckon,’  wrote  he,  ‘  that  whatever  is  done  at  Geneva,  Jis  well 
‘  in  the  puljht  as  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
‘  like  may  he  done  with  equal  impunity  throughout  this  king- 
‘  dom,  beginning  with  the  King’s  palace.’  When  Catherine 
obtained  with  difficulty  that  the  Queen  of  Spain,  her  daughter, 
should  come  to  meet  her  at  Bayonne,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was 
about  her  person,  and  repeated  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and 
with  his  natural  harshness,  that  ‘  a  prince  can  do  nothing  more 
‘  scandalous  or  more  injurious  to  his  interests  than  to  tdlow  his 

*  |)eople  to  live  according  to  their  conscience ;  that  it  was  neces- 
‘  sary  before  all  things,  by  severe  remedies,  and  without  sparing 

*  steel  or  fire,  to  extirpate  this  evil  to  the  root,  since  mildness 

*  and  sufferance  could  not  fail  to  increase  it ;  that  if  the  Queen 
‘  was  w'anting  in  this  her  so  just  duty,  his  Catholic  Majesty  had 
‘  resolved  to  sacrifice  everything,  and  even  his  life,  to  stop  the 
‘  course  of  a  plague  which  he  considered  alike  menacing  to 
‘  France  and  to  Spain.’  But  whether  Catherine  followed  or 
did  not  follow  these  counsels,  France  became  more  and  more  a 
prey  to  religious  and  civil  discord,  and  Spanish  influence,  some¬ 
times  combined  with  the  Court,  sometimes  combined  with  those 
fanatic  malcontents  who  were  ere  long  to  establish  the  Ligue, 
extended  its  supremacy  over  the  country. 

Over  England,  and  its  new  Queen  Elizabeth,  Philip  II.  had 
less  bold.  On  the  death  of  Mary  he  had  attempted  to  contract 
the  same  tie  with  her  sister,  and  still  to  remain  King  Consort 
of  England.  Elizabeth  evaded  without  absolutely  rejecting 
the  proposal.  Philip  renewed  it ;  but  he  charged  his  am- 
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bassador,  the  Duke  of  Fcria,  ‘  to  speak  out  in  the  matter  of 
‘  religion,  and  to  declare  that  he  could  only  marry  a  Catholic 
‘  Queen  resolved  to  uphold  the  Catholic  faith.’  Elizabeth  de¬ 
clined  altogether ;  but  under  the  pretext  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  marry  at  alL  Though,  however  she  resolved  not  to  unite 
herself  to  Philip,  she  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  at 
once,  and  without  absolute  necessity.  She  knew  too  well  the 
difficulties  and  |)eril3  which  encompassed  her  to  provoke  the 
hostility  she  already  anticipated.  A  Protestant  by  her  jwsition, 
by  policy,  by  patriotism,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  belief, 
she  was  called  upon  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  and  to  repress 
the  Protestant  party.  She  had  to  deal  both  with  Catholics 
reluctant  to  resign  that  ascendancy  which  Mary  had  restored  to 
them,  and  with  Puritans  who  aspired  in  the  State  as  well  as  in 
the  Church  to  a  far  bolder  and  broader  reformation.  On  the 
morrow  of  her  accession,  on  the  frontiers  of  her  kingdom,  in 
the  same  island,  a  Catholic  Queen,  powerful  by  her  connexions 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  person,  had  already  assumed  the 
attitude  of  a  rival,  usurped  the  title  of  (^ueen  of  England,  and 
commenced  against  her  a  series  of  conspiracies,  which  was  to 
end  thirty  years  later  by  a  catastrophe  fatal  to  the  life  of  Mary 
Stuart,  and  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the  glory  of  Elizabeth.  And 
amidst  these  internal  difficulties  the  Queen  was,  in  spite  of  all 
her  prudence,  engaged  abroad,  with  no  support  but  that  of  a 
jealous  though  loyal  Parliament  and  people,  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  two  principles  which  were  contending  throughout  Chris¬ 
tendom  for  authority  and  for  freedom. 

Thus,  then,  Philip  II.  found  himself  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  widest  and  richest 
of  the  monarchies  of  Europe, — the  absolute  master  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  intimately  united  to  the  faith,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
manners  of  the  land  of  his  birth  and  of  his  predilection ;  whilst 
his  neighbours  and  his  rivals  were  States  torn  by  religious  and 
])olitical  dissensions,  and  princes  incapable  of  empire,  or  in¬ 
experienced  women  on  disputed  thrones. 

Let  us  pass  at  once  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century — from  the  aecessionof  Philip  II.  to  his  death. 
Without  traeing  the  slow  and  sinuous  course  of  events,  let  us 
weigh  the  result  of  this  whole  period.  We  have  seen  in  what 
condition  Philip  II.  took  the  Spanish  monarchy  :  let  us  inquire 
in  what  state  he  left  it,  and  what  that  monarchy  became  under 
forty  years  of  his  government. 

The  scene  is  completely  changed,  both  in  the  internal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  three  monarchies,  and  in  their  mutual  relations  of 
strength,  of  activity,  of  European  influence  and  greatness. 
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Spain  had  lost  the  Low  Countries.  Seven  of  those  provinces 
had  already  entirely  emancipated  themselves  from  her  empire, 
and  formed,  under  the  style  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  republic 
which  took  rank  amon"  the  Powers  of  Europe.  Philip  II. 
still  waged  against  his  former  subjects  a  feeble  and  hopeless 
war;  but  he  was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  a  few  years 
later  his  son  Philip  III.  concluded  at  the  Hague,  under  the 
name  of  a  twelve  years’  truce,  to  save  the  last  pang  of  royal 
j)ride,  a  treaty  which  was  in  fact  a  recognition  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Holland  and  a  peace.  The  other  provinces  of 
Flanders  had  indeed  remained  faithful  to  the  Romish  Church, 
but  they  were  not  the  less  alienated  from  the  Si)anisli  monarchy ; 
Philip,  not  being  able  to  govern  them  as  he  w’ished,  desisted 
from  governing  them  altogether,  and  handed  over  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  the  country  to  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Infanta 
Issibclla,  married  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Albert — a  prince 
who  had  been  a  cardinal,  but  who  shook  off  the  ties  of  the 
Church  to  become  a  sovereign.  In  1 599  the  Infanta  and  her 
husband  reigned  in  Brussels,  under  the  joint  title  of  ‘  the  Arch- 
‘  dukes.’  Thus  the  country  of  Charles  V., — those  magnificent 
provinces  for  which  Philip  II.  had  laboured  incessantly  for 
forty  years, — where  he  had  wrought  so  many  acts  of  iniquity 
and  of  horror, — where  he  had  inflicted  such  incalculable  suffer¬ 
ings  and  roused  such  indomitable  hatreds, — were,  at  the  close  of 
his  long  career,  either  lost  altogether  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or 
transferred  to  the  German  branch  of  his  house,  with  the  single 
reservation  that  they  were  to  revert  to  the  royal  line  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  of  issue  from  their  new  rulers. 

Abroad,  and  especially  in  his  relations  with  France,  the 
designs  and  the  efforts  of  Philip  II.  had  proved  equally  vaiu“ 
He  had  ardently  fomented  in  France  the  two  curses  of  religious 
persecution  and  of  civil  war.  He  had  supported  the  Ligue 
and  the  Guises  in  their  most  factious  plots  to  such  an  excess,  that 
the  Pope  himself,  and  that  l*o|)e  Sixtus  V.,  repudiated  his  policy, 
and  said  to  Louis  of  Gonzaga,  Due  dc  Nevers,  ‘  In  what  school 
‘  have  you  learnt  that  it  is  well  to  form  parties  against  the  will 
‘  of  their  lawful  sovereign  ?  I  am  much  afraid  that  things  may 
‘  be  brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  King  of  France,  Catholic  as 
‘  he  is,  may  be  compelled  to  call  for  the  aid  of  heretics  to  rescue 
‘  him  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Catholics.’  Whilst  Henry  III. 
was  still  alive,  Philip,  in  his  eagerness  to  exclude  Henry  IV. 
from  the  throne,  had  concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Guises, 
by  which  they  mutually  bound  themselves  that  ‘  none  should 
*  ever  reign  in  France  cither  himself  a  heretic,  or  who  being 
‘  king  should  concede  i)ublic  impunity  to  heretics.’  After  the 
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assassination  of  Henry  III.,  Philip,  burning  with  the  two¬ 
fold  ardour  of  secular  ambition  and  religious  zeal,  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  party  of  the  Ligue  to  call  to  the  throne  his  own 
daughter  Isabella,  and  he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  enter 
France  with  Ins  army  to  support  the  Ligue  at  all  hazards  — 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  Low  Countries.  The  Duke  of 
Parma  by  two  able  campaigns  did  succeed  in  checking  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Henry  IV.,  and  still  held  the  crown  of  France  on  the 
cast  of  a  die.  At  tlie  States  General,  assembled  at  Paris  in 
1593,  Philip  II.  felt  the  full  extent  of  his  j)Ower;  the  faction  of 
the  ‘  Seize  ’  had  formally  offered  the  throne  to  himself  or  to 
some  one  of  his  descendants.  Yet  but  a  few  months  after  this 
explosion  of  Spanish  fanaticism,  Henry  IV.  entered  Paris  the 
l>earer  of  victory  and  ])eacc.  Two  years  later,  Mayenne  and 
the  Ligue  made  their  submission.  In  the  following  year  Philip 
himself  entered  into  negotiation  with  Henry  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  1598,  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  signed  the 
j)eace  of  Vervins,  two  weeks  after  Henry  IV.  had  promulgated 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Protestants  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
— a  measure  far  from  complete,  but  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  those  times,  and  which  was  the  signal  stamp 
and  seal  of  the  defeat  of  Philip  II.,  the  confusion  of  his  maxims, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  pretensions. 

In  his  relations  with  England,  the  King  had  undergone 
reverses,  not  more  bitter,  perhaps,  but  even  more  direct  and  more 
terrible.  His  plots  with  Mary  Stuart,  sometimes  designed  to 
marry  her  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  sometimes  to  deliver  her 
from  captivity,  and  to  place  her  on  the  throne  of  England, 

‘  whether  Q.ueen  Elizabeth  died  a  natural  death  or  hy  any  other 
‘  kind  of  chance,'  had  ended  in  a  more  tragical  and  disastrous 
failure  than  his  French  intrigues  with  the  house  of  Guise.  He 
laid  seen  the  most  powerful  armament  which  had  ever  sailed  from 
the  ports  of  Spain — the  Invincible  Armada  itself — scattered  and 
destroyed  in  a  few  days  before  the  blasts  of  the  tempest  and 
the  valour  of  English  seamen.  English  ernizers  had  on  several 
occasions  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  not  long  before  Essex 
had  taken  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Cadiz,  Philip  being  unable 
to  repel  these  attacks  or  to  avenge  these  insults.  Nay,  it  was 
with  repugnance  that  Elizabeth  consented,  on  the  solicitation  of 
Henry  IV.,  to  join  in  the  peace  of  Vervins, — a  peace  far  more 
necessary  to  Philip  than  to  herself,  and  far  more  eagerly  desired 
by  Spain  than  by  England. 

Scarcely  was  this  peace  signed  when  the  King  died,  mutilated, 
in  his  jwssessions,  defeated  in  his  political  and  religious  ambition, 
humbled  in  his  pride,  leaving  the  Spanish  monarchy  enfeebled 
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and  depressed.  Its  neighbours,  who  had  been  his  obsequious 
allies  or  his  timid  antagonists,  were  now  its  conquerors ;  and  the 
contestefl  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  the  sole 
compensation  which  remained  for  so  many  losses  and  reverses. 
To  this  had  Philif)  II.,  in  a  reign  of  forty-two  years,  brought 
the  monarchy  of  Charles  V. 

Was,  then,  this  decline  an  accident  in  the  destinies  of  Spain, 
the  fault  of  an  individual,  the  result  of  the  mistaken  but  tran¬ 
sient  policy  of  a  single  reign?  To  answer  this  question  we 
must  extend  our  survey  ;  and  as  we  have  already  passed  from 
the  accession  to  the  death  of  Philip,  let  us  descend  from  the 
death  of  Philip  to  the  present  time.  The  great  witnesses  of 
history  are  events  examined  by  the  light  of  ages.  What  has 
the  monarchy  of  Charles  V.  become  since  the  commencement 
of  that  decay  already  so  perceptible  under  the  sceptre  of  his 
son? 

Beyond  the  confines  of  Europe,  in  America,  there  is  no  more 
Spain ;  all  her  conquests  have  shaken  off  her  yoke,  all  her 
establishments  have  escaped  from  her  authority.  One  splendid 
possession  alone  remains  to  her, — the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  queen 
<if  the  Antilles ;  but  that  possession  is  already  j)recariou8,  day 
by  day  more  coveted  and  more  assailed  by  the  United  States, 
neighlwurs  as  powerful  as  they  are  ambitious,  as  daring  as  they 
are  powerful,  and  w'hich  pursue  the  track  of  conquest  like  those 
mighty  rivers  that  extend  their  course  and  overflow  their 
boundai'ies  by  the  incalculable  volume  of  their  waters. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  now  severed  from  the  mother  country, 
have  not  become  to  Spain  what  the  United  States  have  become 
to  England, — a  wide  and  wealthy  market, — a  swarm  of  active 
and  industrious  settlers  who  have  left  the  hive,  but  who,  in  spite 
of  their  rivalry,  are  still  united  to  their  parent  State  by  habit, 
by  interest,  and  by  conformity  of  tastes,  in  close,  manifold,  and 
productive  intercourse.  The  colonies  of  Spain  have  sought  to 
become  free  States.  But  Spain  has  given  them  none  of  the 
principles,  the  traditions,  and  the  examples  of  liberty.  They 
have  conquered  their  independence  only  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
anarchy, — a  state  of  anarchy  not  less  unfruitful  than  their 
former  servitude.  The  most  subversive  notions,  the  most  un¬ 
controlled  passions,  are  propagated  and  indulged  without 
restraint  and  without  success  in  the  immense  dismembered 
territories  of  what  was  once  the  Spanish  empire.  Catholics  in 
name,  these  nations  arc  infested  by  the  excess  of  licentiousness 
and  infidelity ;  they  are  the  chief  consumers  of  the  cynical  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  profligate  incredulity  of  the  last  century,  the 
refuse  of  our  own.  Spain  has  taught  her  colonics  to  defend  and 
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maintain  her  faith  os  ill  as  she  taught  them  to  establish  and  to 
exercise  their  own  freedom. 

In  the  North  of  Afriea,  whither  she  had  first  driven  and 
afterwards  pursued  the  Moors,  Spain  has  long  since  retired 
iKjfore  the  descendants  of  that  conquered  people ;  the  conquests 
of  Charles  V.  and  Cardinal  Ximenes  have  been  abandoned: 
nothing  remains  to  her  on  that  coast  but  one  or  two  miserable 
receptacles  for  outlaws  and  convicts. 

Upon  the  native  soil  of  Spain,  in  that  magnificent  peninsula 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean,  and  tlie 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the  monarchy 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  Two  royal  races,  once  the  proudest 
rivals  in  glory  and  in  power,  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  have  occupied  that  throne  ;  both  of  them  have  left 
the  Spanish  nation  in  weakness  and  in  apathy  ;  the  descendants 
of  Louis  XIV.  degenerated  at  Madrid  as  rapidly  as  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Charles  V.  Under  their  administration  Spain  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  decline  of  her  industry  and  wealth,  of  her  armies,  of 
lier  fleets,  of  her  finanees,  of  her  literature  as  well  as  of  her  policy, 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  State.  The  well-meant  but  inco¬ 
herent  and  incomplete  reforms  attempted  by  Charles  III.  dis¬ 
guised  for  a  moment  the  ruin  they  failed  to  arrest.  The  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  have  been  to  Spain  two  centuries 
of  servile  government,  of  disorganisation,  of  waning  life. 

Has,  then,  this  state  of  intellectual  and  political  torpor  in  the 
government  and  in  the  nation  preserved  either  one  or  the  other 
from  revolutions  ?  lias  stagnation  secured  durability?  Does  the 
soil,  which  has  ceased  to  bear  its  increase,  forget  the  shocks  of  the 
earthquake  ?  Has  the  trance  of  Spain  been  a  period  of  repose  ? 
The  world  knows  it  is  not  so.  No  sooner  has  an  opportunity 
occurred,  no  sooner  has  some  great  blast  from  without  swept 
over  Spain,  than  the  daring  spirit  of  the  age  manifests  itself 
as  abruptly  as  if  it  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  nation ;  there, 
as  elsewhere,  blending  gleams  of  intelligence  with  clouds  and 
darkness ;  confounding  generous  desires  with  extravagant  de¬ 
signs  ;  not  less  ])resumptuous,  not  less  ambitious,  not  less  licen¬ 
tious  than  in  those  communities  where  it  has  long  extended  its 
authority  and  established  its  empire.  No  sooner  had  Spain  been 
roused  from  her  torpor  by  the  call  of  national  honour  and  of 
war,  than  she  flung  herself  into  the  track  of  revolutions ;  her 
ancient  manners,  her  ancient  attachment  to  the  Throne  and  to 
the  Church  are  not  yet  altogether  lost ;  and  they  have  more 
than  once  rescued  her  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  they 
must  still  play  a  considerable  j)art  in  her  destinies ;  but  they 
have  failed  cither  to  satisfy  or  to  restrain  her;  they  have  failed 
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to  prevent  the  irruption  of  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  they  will 
fail  to  overcome  it ;  and  if  Spain  emerges  from  the  })eril3  which 
surround  her,  she  will  certainly  not  return  to  that  authority, 
alike  oppressive  and  ineffectual,  which  Philip  II.  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  had  imposed  upon  the  nation. 

Whilst  Spain  has  fallen  into  this  state  of  apathy,  which  has 
not  saved  it  from  anarchy,  what  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
neighbouring  States  which  were  in  the  sixteenth  century  her 
subjects  or  her  rivals  ?  What  has  been  the  growth,  and  what 
have  been  the  results  of  that  growth,  in  the  destinies  of  the 
Low  Countries,  of  France,  and  of  England? 

Imagine  Philip  II.  returning  to  Brussels  to  contemplate  the 
aspect  of  Belgium  —  the  Belgium  of  our  own  times.  Instead 
of  those  subject  provinces,  eternally  divided  and  mutually  jealous 
in  their  common  dependence,  he  would  find  a  kingdom  of  no 
very  ancient  date,  but  already  consolidated  by  trials  of  no 
ordinary  gravity,  and  a  Protestant  sovereign  who  has  not 
thought  it  necessarj’  to  abjure  the  creed  in  which  he  was  born, 
but  who  brings  up  his  children  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  confidence,  the  respect,  and  the  loyal  attachment 
of  a  Catholic  people ;  he  would  find  the  most  entire  religious 
liberty  and  toleration,  proved  by  the  continual  and  unrestrained 
expression  of  different  fonns  of  belief  and  of  the  fervour  of 
different  opinions,  with  their  respective  claims  and  their  mutual 
controversies ;  he  would  find  the  municipal  liberties  of  Flanders 
still  in  full  vigour  and  still  dear  to  the  population  ;  a  vast  deal 
of  political  freedom,  exercised  with  judgment  and  moderation 
in  spite  of  the  awkward  institutions  of  the  country ;  an 
immense  amount  of  industry  and  wealth  diffused  through  all 
classes  of  society,  and  promoting  the  development  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  From  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  what  changes  have  been 
wrought !  what  obstacles  surmounted !  what  improvements 
perfected  !  Philip  would  look  on  such  a  state  of  things  with 
extreme  surprise ;  scarcely  would  he  resign  himself  to  believe 
what  he  must  see  before  him. 

If  he  passed  from  Brussels  to  the  Hague  he  would  again 
encounter  a  fresh  source  of  astonishment  and  disapjwintment. 
He  would  see  in  that  spot  his  oldest  and  most  tenacious  enemy 
— the  house  of  Nassau,  tranquilly  established  on  a  throne,  sur¬ 
rounded  and  supported  by  all  the  liberties,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  of  that  country.  The  Protestant  Low  Countries  have 
triumphantly  survived,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
the  rudest  trials  ever  inflicted  on  a  i>eople.  Under  a  Republican 
form  of  government,  they  conquered,  with  infinite  toil  and 
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sacrifices,  the  freedom  of  their  faith  and  the  independence  of 
their  government ;  abroad,  they  successfully  resisted  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  Euroj)e, — the  liouse  of  Austria  and  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  —  Philip  IL  and  Louis  XIV. ;  at  home,  they  have 
outlived  the  miserable  dissensions  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
furious  rivalry  of  those  parties  to  both  of  which  they  owed  their 
salvation, —  that  of  a  republican  aristocracy,  and  that  of  a  family 
of  popular  and  patriotic  princes.  These  labours  being  achieved, 
these  jKjrils  l)eing  surmounted,  when  the  events  of  another  age 
opened  before  them,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  great  Euro{)eari 
community  pressed  upon  Holland,  that  ancient  Republic  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  neither  stubborn 
to  retain,  nor  prompt  to  discard,  its  former  condition,  but  able 
to  provide  for  the  new  exigencies  of  its  situation  by  employing 
the  different  elements  of  its  past  history.  For  a  people  which 
has  played  a  considerable  j)art  in  the  world,  no  act  of  progress 
is  more  difficult  or  more  meritorious  than  a  transformation  thus 
modestly  accomplished,  with  no  defeat  and  no  sacrifice  of  dignity 
to  any  party,  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  sense  of 
national  interest  and  by  a  great  act  of  public  reason. 

France,  indeed,  has  suffered  in  these  three  centuries  trans¬ 
formations  far  different,  far  deeper,  far  more  poignant,  than 
those  of  Holland.  That  country  has  desired  or  accepted  rules 
of  government  the  most  various ;  monarchy  and  republicanism, 
absolutism  and  constitutional  government,  the  despotism  of  a 
man  and  the  despotism  of  an  assembly,  a  supremacy  in  Europe 
sometimes  earned  by  war,  sometimes  exercised  in  peace,  the 
empire  of  the  sword  and  the  empire  of  opinion.  But  in  none 
of  these  conditions  has  France  found  rest;  none  of  them  has 
sufficed  to  content  or  to  arrest  her ;  she  has  tried  and  traversed 
them  all  as  experiments,  soon  to  be  cast  aside  with  disgust ;  and 
she  has  exhibited  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  alternately 
ardent  and  indifferent,  fit  and  unfit  for  political  life,  as  mutable 
as  she  is  mighty,  capable  of  any  conquest,  incapable  of  any 
lasting  possession. 

Yet  upon  a  closer  and  more  attentive  examination  of  these 
vicissitudes  and  inconstancies  of  France,  and  of  the  revolutions 
of  her  government,  it  is  not  imjiossible  to  discover  one  desire, 
one  hoiHJ,  one  national  object  still  the  same :  though  at  times 
her  course  has  been  interrupted  and  that  object  thrown  aside,  it 
has  never  been  completely  forsaken,  for  it  lived  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  even  when  no  outward  signs  of  activity  disclosed  its 
presence.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  amidst  the  crimes  and 
Cidamitiesof  religious  and  civil  war,  the  Chancellor  de  I’Hopital, 
the  President  de  Thou,  the  great  judges  of  the  land,  the  hour- 
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geoisie  of  that  age,  were  already  bent  on  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  legal  monarchy,  and  on  securing  the  principal  rights  of 
personal  freedom.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  same  design, 
enlarged  to  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  to 
the  introduction  of  a  more  j)opular  element  in  the  government, 
gave  rise  to  the  coalition  of  a  part  of  the  nobility  and  the 
middle  classes  in  the  Fronde  —  that  strange  mixture  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  of  sincerity,  of  frivolity  and  of  bloodshed.  Long 
after  this  design  had  miscarried,  when  Mazarin  and  Louis  XIV. 
had  secured  the  ascendancy  of  pure  monarchy,  a  pious  and 
illustrious  prelate,  a  j)roud  and  honourable  courtier,  a  virtuous 
heir  to  the  Crown, — Fenelon,  St.  Simon,  and  the  Due  de  Bour¬ 
gogne — entertained  a  vision  of  reforming  that  monarcliy  for  the 
honour  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Re¬ 
forms  of  a  far  bolder  and  broader  nature  became  the  fixed 
object  and  the  passionate  desire  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Revolution  of  1789  was  the  result;  in  other  "words,  the  old 
society  of  France  was  recast  in  the  mould  of  democracy ;  and 
this  work  which  was  commenced  under  the  name  of  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy,  continued  through  all  the  crimes  of  the 
Republic,  and  was  crowned  by  the  glories  of  the  Empire.  After 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  chaos  and  creation,  of  anarchy  and 
dcs[)otism,  of  triumphs  and  of  reverses, — when  France  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  intervention  of  Europe  to  that  state  of  repose 
which  she  herself  desired,  she  found  that  repose  under  the 
shelter  of  constitutional  monarchy,  and  she  lived  for  thirty-four 
years  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  believing  that  she  had 
at  last  obtained  that  free  government  which  she  had  projected  in 
1789.  Plunged  once  more  into  anarchy,  she  eagerly  accepted, 
to  escape  i'rom  fresh  calamities,  the  alternative  of  a  temperate 
desjwtisin,  sustained  by  an  imperial  dynasty  and  sanctioned  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  peojde.  But  who  shall  venture  to  affirm 
that  this  is  the  termination  of  her  political  aberrations,  or  that 
she  will  not  one  day  revert  to  the  hopes  and  the  experiment  of 
free  government,  which  she  has  already  so  often  grasped,  relin¬ 
quished,  and  resumed  Avitli  the  same  vivacity  ?  In  anew  preface 
which  M.  Guizot  has  recently  added  to  the  sixth  edition  of  his 
‘  History  of  Civilization  in  France,’  he  describes  in  forcible  and 
accurate  language  these  characteristics  of  the  history  of  his 
country. 

‘  France  has  undergone  in  the  last  fourteen  centuries  the  most 
extraordinary  alternations  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  of  illusion  and 
disappointment.  Hut  she  has  never  long  renounced  cither  order  or 
liberty,  tlie  two  conditions  of  the  honour  and  tlie  well-being  of 
nations.  That  fact  sheds  a  gleam  of  light  over  the  gloom  of  our 
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liistory.  That  fact  tells  us,  that  with  all  the  errors  and  the  crimes 
of  these  times,  we  arc  not  such  unexampled  innovators  or  such  idle 
dreamers  as  we  are  accused  of  being.  The  end  we  are  pursuing  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  which  our  forefathers  pursued :  they  too  laboured 
in  their  day  to  emancipate  and  to  raise,  botli  morally  and  materially, 
the  different  classes  of  our  society ;  they  too  aspired  to  ensure,  by 
free  institutions  and  by  the  effectual  participation  of  the  nation  in 
its  government,  the  good  conduct  of  public  affairs,  the  rights  and  the 
liberties  of  individuals.  And  if  they  on  many  occasions  failed  in 
this  generous  design,  still  have  some  strong  and  manly  minds, 
patrician  or  plebeian,  magistrates  or  common  citizens,  stood  erect 
amidst  the  general  jwostration,  maintaining  sound  principles  and 
lofty  hopes,  and  not  permitting  the  sacred  fire  to  go  out  because  no 
temple  had  yet  been  successfully  raised  about  it.  The  confidence  of 
these  persevering  champions  of  the  good  unfortunate  cause  has  not 
been  deceived  ;  that  cause  has  not  only  survived  its  misfortunes,  but 
in  its  own  good  time  it  breaks  forth  with  greater  energy  and  power. 
Time  enlarges  what  it  does  not  destroy.’ 

Whatever  may  be  the  obscurity  of  the  future  in  the  political 
government  of  France,  that  nation  has  no  cause  to  view  it  Avith 
excessive  apprehension ;  her  past  history  may  supply  her  with 
some  consolations  for  the  difficulties  she  encounters,  and  even 
for  the  failures,  more  or  less  protracted,  she  has  to  endure. 
There  is  more  than  one  road  which  may  lead  nations  to  pro¬ 
sperity,  civilisation,  and  freedom.  The  road  which  France  has 
taken  is  not  the  shortest  or  the  surest ;  but  along  that  road  she 
has  seldom  ceased  to  advance.  Devastated  as  she  had  been  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  religious  animosities  and  persecutions, 
she  nevertheless  resumed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the 
hand  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  sceptre  of  Louis  XIV.,  her  rapid 
course  in  every  kind  of  activity,  of  jwogress,  and  of  glory. 
Exhausted  by  the  reverses,  and  instructed  by  the  rapid  decline 
of  absolute  monarchy,  she  cast  herself  with  eager  impetuosity, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  upon  the  track  of  opposition,  of 
reform,  and  of  freedom :  there  too,  in  spite  of  her  extravagant 
pretensions  and  preposterous  errors,  she  shone  with  no  common 
intellectual  lustre,  she  extended  over  the  Avorld  her  opinions, 
her  manners,  and  her  Influence,  and  she  helped  to  prepare  new 
destinies  for  the  people  of  the  earth: — a  nation  full  of  vital 
strength,  rushing  onwards,  rushing  in  the  wrong  direction, 
then  suddenly  jKjrceiving  her  error,  and  changing  lier  course ; 
or  at  otlier  times  motionless  and  apparently  exhausted  by  her 
unprofitable  search,  but  never  resigned  to  impotence,  finding  in 
fresh  eft'orts  and  fresh  triun)phs  a  compensation  for  her  former 
failures  —  great,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  in  spite  of  all  her 
faults,  and  destined  to  float  after  a  hundred  shipwrecks. 
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The  {)oIItlcal  life  of  England  has  been,  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  more  temperate,  more  fortunate,  and  more  skil¬ 
fully  conducted  than  that  of  France.  England  has  achieved 
the  task  which  France  has  vainly  attempted  —  the  establishment 
of  a  free  government.  That  task  has  cost  us  two  revolutions, 
but  these  revolutions  (including  even  that  of  1648,  in  spite  of 
its  excesses)  were  in  truth  the  development,  not  the  interrup¬ 
tion,  of  the  faith,  the  spirit,  and  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
Both  in  1640  and  1688,  the  movement  of  the  nation  was  essen¬ 
tially  Protestant  and  Parliamentarian.  Parliament  had  been 
for  centuries,  and  Protestantism  had  already  been  for  a  hundred 
years,  the  heart  of  England.  When  the  people  of  England 
changed  their  government,  they  did  not  break  with  the  {wst ; 
and  far  from  abjuring  their  religion  and  their  laws,  they  de¬ 
fended,  established,  and  extended  them  more  and  more.  The 
spirit  of  tradition  has  ever  borne  as  large  a  part  in  our  feelings 
and  our  actions  ns  the  spirit  of  innovation :  and  we  owe  to  the 
combination  and  the  cquij)oise  of  these  two  elements  the  social 
success  of  our  revolutions,  and  that  steady  progress  of  legal 
liberty,  of  moral  and  religious  stability,  and  of  bold  and  per¬ 
severing  activity,  which  has  now  established,  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  the  strength,  the  prosperity,  the  glory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  amidst  the  convulsions  and  the  eli'orts  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

We  have  exhausted  our  terms  of  comparison.  We  have 
drawn  side  by  side  at  different  ajnis  of  their  greatness  the  con¬ 
trasted  destinies  of  the  three  great  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
Why  then  is  Spain,  which  was  so  ])owerful  precisely  three 
hundred  years  ago,  when  in  1556  Charles  V.  resigned  his 
empire  to  Philip  II.,  so  feeble  at  the  present  time?  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  France  and  England,  following  such  dif¬ 
ferent  courses,  and  with  such  unequal  success,  have  nevertheless 
both  incessantly  advanced  and  increased  ?  The  problem  is 
worthy  of  our  examination,  for  events  which  embrace  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  world  and  of  time,  are  the  revelation  of  eternal 
laws  and  the  sentence  of  Divine  justice. 

The  sixteenth  century  Avas  the  crisis  of  Christian  Europe, 
for  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  starting  ]>oint 
of  modern  history.  The  principles  of  thought  and  action  iidoi)tcd 
at  that  period  by  the  States  of  Europe  have  decided  their  fate. 

Neither  intellect,  nor  energy,  nor  virtue,  nor  glory,  were 
wanting  to  those  Middle  Ages,  which  were  long  so  unjustly 
appreciated,  and  which  have  been  in  our  own  time  not  less 
unjustly  vaunted  or  decried.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  period 
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of  faith  and  of  conviction,  of  robust  activity  and  original  in¬ 
vention,  fruitful  in  great  things,  in  great  men,  and  in  courageous 
efforts  for  the  freedom  and  progress  of  mankind :  they  fought 
out  stoutly,  and  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  some  of  the  great 
problems  of  liumanity :  in  letters  and  the  arts  they  sometimes 
touched  the  beautiful,  often  the  sublime;  and  although  they 
oppressed  and  humbled,  they  did  not  scorn,  mankind.  But 
after  several  centuries  of  violent  though  monotonous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  the  great  day  of  trial  came  upon  the  Middle  Ages — that  trial 
to  which  all  the  ages  and  conditions  of  humanity  are  sooner  or 
later  exposed.  Fermentation  cannot  be  perpetual  or  fruitless: 
organisation  must  one  day  begin.  The  longer  the  society  of 
the  Middle  Ages  endured,  the  more  deeply  did  the  want  of 
justice  and  of  improvement,  of  order  and  of  freedom,  penetrate 
the  strata  of  which  that  society  was  composed.  The  defects 
and  abuses  which  lurk  in  all  human  affairs  from  their  origin,  or 
affect  them  by  the  injuries  of  time,  broke  forth  at  last  at  every 
stage  of  the  social  structure,  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the 
State.  The  society  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  urged  to  the 
work  of  organisation  and  reform.  The  calls  of  interest  and  the 
claims  of  oj)inion,  which  had  become  more  imperious  or  more 
exacting,  summoned  that  society,  whether  feudal  or  municipal, 
lay  or  clerical,  to  assume  a  constitution,  more  regular  and  more 
stable,  fitted  to  extend  to  all  its  members  means  of  progress 
and  pledges  of  i)rotection.  In  that  effort  the  society  of  the 
Middle  Ages  perished,  for  it  was  incapable  of  regular  organisa¬ 
tion  and  of  effectual  reform.  Good  intentions  and  honest  en¬ 
deavours  were  not  altogether  wanting.  In  the  political  sphere, 
kings  and  their  councillors,  the  States  General  of  France,  the 
Cortes  of  Spain,  the  Parliaments  of  England,  the  Municipal 
Confederations  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany — in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  sphere,  popes  and  councils,  bishops  and  friars,  laboured 
more  than  once,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  government  and  an  equitable 
authority  over  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  Europe. 
Their  efforts  were  vain.  The  tyrannical  anarchy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  untameable  by  man :  no  creation  could  naturally 
arise  from  that  social  chaos. 

Nor  is  this  result  attributable  solely  to  the  rulers  of  the 
people  in  those  ages,  whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  whether 
kings,  pfq)e8,  or  nobles,  or  to  their  selfishness  and  their  vices 
alone.  This  inaptitude  and  this  absence  of  political  organisation 
were  general  in  the  Middle  Ages,  not  less  amongst  the  go¬ 
verned  than  amongst  the  governing  order ;  they  were  as  manifest 
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in  the  struggle  for  liberty  as  in  the  acts  of  power.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  whoever  he  tlie  actors,  a  certain  amount  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  of  wisdom,  of  foresight,  of  judicious  and  persevering 
moderation,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  success.  That  con¬ 
dition  is  as  necessary  to  nations  as  to  sovereigns  —  to  the  band 
of  insuigents  as  to  their  oppressor:  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  public  life  sacrifices  must  be  made  and  conditions  accepted 
in  the  name  of  the  public  interest  rightly  understood.  But  in 
the  Middle  Ages  neither  the  people,  nor  the  sovereigns,  nor  the 
burgesses,  nor  the  nobles,  nor  the  laity,  nor  the  clergy,  were 
wise  enough,  or  enlightened  enough,  or  temperate  enough,  or 
patient  enough  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  public  interest 
rightly  understood,  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  territory  and 
of  time,  to  submit  to  its  requirements,  or  to  adapt  their  con¬ 
duct  to  ensure  its  triumph.  Their  epoch  was  one  of  impetuous 
instinct,  of  abrupt  resolution,  of  precipitate  action,  of  brutal 
force.  The  men  of  those  ages,  circumscribed,  even  the  greatest 
of  them,  within  a  dark  and  narrow  horizon  —  ill  acquainted, 
even  the  wisest  of  them,  with  the  facts  and  obstacles  they  had 
to  meet,  failed  in  their  political  designs  at  least  as  much  from 
ignorance  as  from  crime :  their  contracted  views,  their  false 
notions,  their  misconceptions,  and  the  mental  twilight  in  which 
they  lived,  proved  not  less  fatal  to  the  attempted  organisation 
and  reform  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  hostility  of  selfish 
interests  or  the  tumult  of  malignant  passions. 

The  great  event,  commonly  called  the  Revival  of  Letters, 
which  happened  in  the  fifteenth  century,  added  fresh  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  organisation  and  reform  of  the  society  of  the 
^Middle  Ages.  The  resurrection  of  republican  and  pagan  an¬ 
tiquity  shook  and  troubled  the  Christian  world.  That  array  of 
great  actions  and  of  great  men,  so  different  from  those  of  the 
existing  generation  —  that  galaxy  of  the  recovered  works  of 
poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  orators,  so  superior,  at  least 
in  the  perfection  of  external  form,  to  the  works  of  their  own 
time  —  the  novelty,  the  beauty,  and  the  freedom  of  these  re¬ 
novated  gifts,  spells  of  no  common  power,  intoxicated  the  upper 
classes  of  that  ardent  and  unrefined  society,  w’ho  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted  this  fresh  excitement  of  intellectual  gratification  as  a 
compensation  for  the  burdens  and  the  evils  they  had  to  bear. 
This  trial  was  inevitable.  The  nations  and  races  of  the  world 
which  have  filled  the  age  with  their  lives  and  works  cannot 
remain  unknown  or  unnoticed  by  those  which  come  after  them. 
Providence  itself,  watching  over  the  growth  of  mankind,  forbids 
so  great  a  waste  of  genius  and  of  power.  It  is  the  mission  and 
the  glory  of  different  peoples  and  of  different  asras  to  pass 
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onwards  the  chain  of  their  history  and  their  being,  and  reci- 
j)rocjilly  to  act  on  those  they  cannot  know.  To  deplore  the 
llevivai  of  Letters,  which  gave  us  back  the  Greece  and  the 
Home  of  antiquity,  because  the  Euro(>ean  society  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  struck  and  shattered  by  this  revolution,  would  be  an 
act  of  retrospective  and  retro-active  barbarism.  This  was  one  of 
the  phases  through  which  the  society  of  Christendom  had  to 
pass ;  and  assuredly  after  having  victoriously  subdued  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Paganism  fifteen  hundred  years  l>efore,  Christianity 
was  not  now  to  quail  before  its  spectre.  Taking  an  extended 
view  of  history  and  of  time,  the  Revival  of  Letters  neither  cor- 
rnpted  nor  impaired  Christian  civilisation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  it  a  broader  and  mightier  impulsion  to  new  and  abundant 
increase.  Yet  at  the  moment  when  this  event  took  place,  it 
aggravated  the  disorder  and  the  difficulties  of  Europe ;  it  cast 
doubts  and  perplexities  upon  the  faith  and  the  usages  of 
Christendom ;  and  it  inspired  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  that  age  with  the  discouraging  and  enervating  feeling  of 
contempt  for  the  country  and  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 
The  human  mind  became  more  curious  and  more  sceptical, 
whilst  the  manners  of  society  were  relaxed  and  enervated.  The 
progress  of  this  intellectual  activity  and  appetite  rendered  that 
reformation,  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  vainly  attempted  to 
effect,  at  once  more  necessary  and  more  difficult  of  execution. 

The  world,  however,  stops  not,  though  it  cease  to  be  guided ; 
and  if  its  leaders  fail  it,  others  Avill  be  found  to  satisfy  its 
desires.  Just  as  the  remains  of  Pagan  antiquity  were  again 
disclosed  in  all  their  splendour,  just  as  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  failed  to  reconstitute  the  modern  society  of  Christian 
nations,  the  sixteenth  century  opened  by  two  mighty  events,  — 
events  correlative  though  distinct,  —  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  Monarchies  of  Europe. 

Of  the  three  great  States  whose  policy  and  whose  destiny  it 
is  here  our  object  to  characterise  and  to  compare,  Spain  was 
the  best  prepared  and  the  most  resolved  to  accept  one  of  these 
events  and  to  reject  the  other.  Monarchy  had  triumphed  in 
Spain  more  completely  and  more  gloriously  than  in  any  other 
part  of  EurojKJ.  By  marriage  or  by  conquest  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  had  reduced  the  Peninsula  to  a  single  kingdom. 
AVithout  immoderate  violence,  without  revolting  oppression,  in 
the  name  and  in  the  interest  of  public  order,  of  justice,  and  of 
the  common  good,  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  already 
almost  as  much  concentrated  as  the  political  condition  of  the 
territory.  The  feudal  aristocracy  were  sufficiently  subdued  to 
serve  and  to  shine,  without  resistance,  in  the  army  and  the 
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court.  Indeed,  the  nobles  did  not  always  take  their  scats  in 
the  Cortes,  to  which  the  Crown  summoned  in  preference  the 
delegates  of  the  towns  —  a  loyal  and  docile  class  provided  they 
were  sutfercd  to  retain  their  corporate  privileges,  and  were  not 
called  upon  for  too  much  money.  The  burgesses  of  Spain  in 
the  fifteenth  century  showed  so  little  zeal  for  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  State,  that  considerable  towns  —  such  Jis 
Burgos  and  Toledo  —  solicited  the  King  to  pay  their  dejmties ; 
and  many  others,  which  enjoyed  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  Cortes,  made  over  that  right  to  the  representatives  of  some 
neighbouring  city  whom  they  charged  to  attend  and  vote  on 
their  behalf.  The  deputies  of  Salamanca  are  said  to  have  re¬ 
presented  five  hundred  towns  and  fourteen  hundred  villages. 
The  whole  province  of  Galicia  sent  no  other  representatives 
than  those  of  the  little  town  of  Zamora;  and  when  in  1506 
several  cities  claimed  the  privilege  of  representation,  led  on 
that  occasion  by  their  interests  to  .attend  the  Cortes,  those 
cities  which  had  constantly  exercised  the  franchise  opposed 
their  demand,  maintaining  that  by  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
realm  the  right  of  representation  was  confined  to  eighteen 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  In  opposition  to  popular  claims  thus 
limited  and  humble,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  found  it  an 
easy  task  to  assert  the  plenitude  and  the  independence  of  their 
royal  authority. 

The  Spanish  monarchy  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  moreover 
an  advantage  which  has  often  been  absent  when  it  was  most 
required :  the  two  sovereigns  were  able  and  respected ;  one  of 
them  beloved  by  her  subjects  to  a  singular  degree,  and  both 
of  them  faithfully  and  gloriously  served  by  their  principal 
ministers.  Ferdinand  of  Arnagon,  though  wanting  in  greatness 
of  mind  and  splendour  of  genius,  without  rectitude  in  his  foreign 
relations,  without  fidelity  in  his  domestic  life,  was  nevertheless 
a  serious,  laborious,  sensible,  moderate,  frugal,  and  just  prince, 
whose  ambition  did  not  exceed  his  strength,  .and  who  was  little 
wont  to  abuse  success.  Isabella  of  Castille  is  of  all  the  queens 
who  have  reigned  in  Europe  that  one  who  has  left  behind  her 
the  fairest  reputation  of  virtue  and  the  highest  mark  of  ability ; 
her  great  and  conscientious  character  rose  to  enterprise  and 
boldness  in  the  hour  of  need,  whilst  she  followed  the  modest 
course  of  a  woman’s  life  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  her 
existence ;  she  was  at  once  dignified  and  affectionate ;  faithful 
to  her  friends  and  to  her  duties ;  and  in  her  somewhat  difficult 
•  relations  with  the  King,  her  husband,  she  combined  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  wife  with  the  independence  of  a  queen.  She  it 
was  who  comprehended  and  constantly  supported — sometimes 
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with  great  difficulty — Christopher  Columbus,  Gonsalvo  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  three  of  the  noblest  and  most 
honest  subjects  who  ever  served  a  Crown  —  three  heroes  under 
the  tonsure,  under  the  buckler,  and  In  the  solitudes  of  the 
Atlantic — nil  three  alike  unchangeable  in  their  loyalty,  although 
ill-treated  after  the  death  of  Isabella  by  the  master  to  whom 
they  had  given,  one  the  New  World,  another  the  supremacy  of 
Italy,  the  third  the  outworks  of  Islam  on  the  African  coast. 
Such  was  the  monarchy  of  Spain  as  it  rose  from  the  chaos  of 
the  feudal  system — such  was  the  array  which  surrounded  that 
throne. 

But  if  Spain  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
prepared  and  zealous  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  monarchy, 
she  was  utterly  opposed  to  a  religious  reformation.  The  con¬ 
test  with  the  infidel  had  been  for  eight  centuries  the  thought, 
the  passion,  the  task,  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  nation.  And  in 
that  nation  the  infidel  was  not  this  or  that  sect  of  Christians, 
this  or  that  tribe  of  Spaniards,  but  the  Arab,  the  Moor,  aliens 
in  race  as  well  as  in  creed,  enemies  as  well  as  miscreants,  the 
conquered  conquerors  of  a  former  age.  All  these  religious  and 
patriotic  feelings,  all  these  incentives  to  hatred  and  to  war,  rose 
at  the  name  of  unbelievers,  and  still  glowed  in  Spanish  hearts 
when  the  unl»elievers  became  Protestants  and  heretics.  It  was 
against  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  against  the  followers  of  Ma¬ 
homet  and  the  murderers  of  Christ,  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
kindled  the  fires  of  persecution,  and  established  the  Inquisition 
to  crush  their  ancient  enemies  in  the  name  of  their  country  and 
their  Church. 

A  task  somewhat  dissimilar,  but  equally  glorious,  seemed  to 
await  them  when  Columbus  had  opened  the  gates  of  the  New 
World.  The  Catholic  kings  were  called  upon  to  bring  within 
the  pale  of  Christianity  and  of  their  empire,  those  idolatrous 
nations  whose  very  names  and  numbers  were  still  unknown. 
To  Queen  Isabella  especially  this  enterprise  became  a  passion. 
Yet,  ere  long,  her  pious  ambition  was  crossed  by  fresh  per¬ 
plexities  ;  the  fierce  cupidity  to  which  the  Indians  fell  a  prey, 
the  atrocities  committed  to  plunder  and  to  convert  them,  excited 
scruples  in  her  mind,  which  she  expressed  but  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  and  in  the  terms  of  her  will,  with  pathetic 
solicitude.  Ferdinand,  indeed,  less  scrupulous  than  the  Queen, 
but  not  less  wary,  had  treated  the  Moors  with  care  and  for- 
l)earance  long  after  their  defeat.  Several  of  his  ordinances 
prove  that  as  late  as  1499  the  treaties  which  had  secured  to 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their  laws  within 
the  territory  they  inhabited,  were  faithfully  observed.  But  a 
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few  scruples  of  conscience  and  a  few  ])recauttons  of  policy  do 
not  long  resist  the  authority  of  a  principle  and  the  impulse  of  a 
passion  proclaimed  and  upheld  by  all  the  institutions  and  powers 
of  the  State.  When  the  crown  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
passed  to  their  grandson,  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith  im¬ 
posed  by  political  force,  without  distinction  of  persons  or  of 
means,  was  already  the  law  and  the  will  of  Spain,  both  of  the 
nation  and  of  its  rulers. 

When  Charles  V.  inherited  from  his  grandfather  this  creed 
and  this  law,  with  the  title  of  the  Catholic  kings,  he  found  him¬ 
self  constrained  to  adopt  equal,  or  rather  far  greater,  measures 
of  forbearance.  The  Moors  of  Spain  were  enemies  long  since 
exhausted  and  vanquished,  —  the  Protestants  of  Germany  were 
adversaries  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  the  ardour  of  progress. 
By  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  possessions  and  his  policy, 
Charles  V.  was  successively  and  even  simultaneously  engaged 
in  Italy  against  France  and  the  Pope,  in  Germany  against 
the  Lutherans,  in  Africa  against  the  Arabs,  in  Eastern 
Europe  against  the  Turks,  and  everywhere  in  a  series  of  va¬ 
riable  and  inconsistent  contests  which  never  allowed  him  to 
concentrate  on  one  ))oint,  or  on  a  single  object,  his  movements 
and  his  forces.  Though  a  Catholic  and  a  despot,  he  was  more 
politic  than  fanatical ;  and  his  judicious  and  clear-sighted  com¬ 
prehension  sometimes  taught  him  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  even 
to  pause  in  the  execution  of  his  fondest  designs.  In  struggling 
against  the  Reformation  he  affected  to  act  on  political  grounds, 
and  not  to  resist  religious  freedom  absolutely  and  in  itself.  He 
had  Protestant  allies  against  the  Protestant  League ;  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Famese  quitted  the  Imperial  camp  with  indignation 
because  the  service  of  the  conventicle  was  performed  beside  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  history  of  Charles  V.  in  Germany 
is  but  a  long  series  of  half  measures,  of  temporisation,  of  con¬ 
cessions,  of  wavering,  of  couipromises ;  and,  after  all,  it  was 
upon  the  basis  of  two  great  acts  accepted  by  that  prince  —  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  in  1552,  and  the  recess  of  the  Diet  of  Augs¬ 
burg  in  1556  —  that  a  religious  peace,  that  is  to  say,  religious 
lil)erty  among  the  States,  was  first  established  in  Germany. 
But  in  his  hereditary  dominions — in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
Italy,  and,  above  all,  in  Spain — Charles  V.  avenged  himself  for 
this  extorted  hypocrisy,  and  rigorously  applied  the  principle  of 
unity  and  constraint  in  matters  of  faith.  He  urged  that  prin¬ 
ciple  still  more  absolutely  from  his  cell  in  the  monastery  of 
Yuste.  When  released  from  the  fatigues  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  power,  he  could  only  give,  in  the  name  of  his  con¬ 
science  and  his  conviction,  the  advice  of  a  free  but  not  dispas- 
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sionate  spectator.  Having  learnt  in  May,  1558,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  penetrated  into  Andalusia' 
and  Castille,  he  instantly  wrote  to  Ins  daughter,  the  Infanta 
Dona  Juana,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of 
Philip  IL :  — 

*  Believe  me,  my  daughter,  that  this  affair  causes  me  no  small  care, 
and  brings  me  more  grief  than  1  can  express,  to  see  that  these 
kingdoms  were  perfectly  tranquil  and  exempt  from  such  a  calamity 
during  the  absence  of  the  King  and  my  own,  but  that  now  I  am 
come  hither  to  enter  into  my  rest  and  to  serve  our  Lord,  so  monstrous 
and  insolent  an  abomination  should  break  forth  in  my  presence  and 
your  own,  when  I  well  know  what  toils  and  grief  I  have  endured  on 
this  account  in  Germany,  to  the  not  small  risk  of  my  salvation. 
Assuredly  if  I  were  not  certain  that  you  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  who  are  about  you  will  extirpate  this  evil  to  the  root,  I  know 
not  if  1  could  resolve  to  remain  here  and  not  go  forth  myself  to 
remedy  the  evil’* 

Four  months  afterwards,  and  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
whilst  adding  a  codicil  to  his  will,  he  addressed  to  the  King,  his 
son,  these  last  words :  — 

‘  I  command  him  as  a  father,  and  upon  the  obedience  due  to  me, 
carefully  to  pursue  and  chastise  the  heretics  with  all  the  severity  and 
vigour  which  their  crime  deserves,  without  allowing  any  guilty 
person  to  escape,  and  without  regard  to  the  prayers,  the  rank,  and 
condition  of  any  man :  and  in  order  that  these  ray  intentions  may 
have  their  full  and  entire  effect,  I  recommend  him  everywhere  to 
protect  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition  ;  thus  will  he  deserve  that 
our  Lord  will  ensure  the  prosperity  of  his  reign,  will  guide  him  in 
all  his  doings,  and  protect  him  against  his  enemies  for  my  greater 
consolation.’  f 

Philip  obeyed  the  behest  of  his  father  to  a  degree  which 
Charles  V.  himself  would  doubtless  never  have  attained.  The 
chastisement  and  extirpation  of  heresy,  —  the  maintenance,  the 
restoration  or  the  extension,  by  fire  and  by  the  sword,  of  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  —  was  the  object  of  his  constant  and  devouring 
anxiety,  —  the  rule  and  standard  of  his  policy  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  in  his  family  as  well  as  in  his  dominions.  There  lay 
his  entire  history.  \Ve  care  not  to  linger  over  the  uninviting 
spectacle ;  but  one  or  two  scenes  may  be  recorded  which  dis¬ 
close,  with  a  malignant  brightness,  what  the  mind  of  such  a 
man,  and  the  government  of  such  a  King,  became  under  the 
sway  of  the  fixed  and  fatal  idea  that  possessed  him. 


*  ‘  Recueil  de  Lettres  inedites  tirees  des  Archives  de  Simancos,’ 
par  M.  Gachard,  tom.  i.  p.  297.  Brussels:  1854. 

t  Sandoval,  ‘  Vida  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.  en  Yuste,’  voL  iu 
p.  829. 
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On  the  29th  of  August  1559,  Philip  returned  from  Flanders 
to  Spain ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  set  foot  in  that  kingdom 
since  his  father  had  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  grasp.  He  was 
in  that  flush  of  fortune  and  of  satisfaction  which  Providence 
not  unfrequently  bestows  on  new-made  kings.  The  war  he 
had  been  compelled  to  wage  in  Italy  against  the  Pope  himself, 
sorely  in  his  own  despite,  but  from  which  the  fiery  Italian 
patriotism  of  Paul  IV.  hatl  not  allowed  him  to  escape,  had  just 
l)een  happily  and  moderately  brought  to  a  close.  Against  the 
king  of  France,  his  two  generals,  Emmanuel  Phillibert  of  Savoy 
and  the  Count  Egmont,  had  just  gained  the  brilliant  victories 
of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines.  He  had  employed  this  success 
to  conclude  the  jwace  of  Catcau  Cambresis,  and  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Henry  II.,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  de  Valois,  a 
charming  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  to  arrive  a  few  months  later 
in  the  Spanish  territories.  To  celebrate  meanwhile  these  aus¬ 
picious  events  Philip  resolved  to  hold  a  high  festiviil  with  his 
people  and  his  court. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  barely  six  weeks  after  the  King’s 
arrival,  an  amphitheatre  was  raised  upon  the  ])ublic  square,  before 
the  Church  of  St.  Fnancis  at  Valladolid.  At  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  i)ealed  forth.  A  solemn 
procession  issued  from  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  Thirty 
prisoners  came  first ;  by  the  side  of  each  of  them  two  familiars 
of  the  Holy  Office  ;  and  to  fourteen  of  the  number  two  attendant 
friars.  Of  these  prisoners  some  were  simply  clad  in  black ; 
others  were  muffled  in  a  sack  of  yellow  frieze,  their  heads  covered 
with  a  conical  cap,  and  upon  this  strange  garb  figures  of  devils 
and  of  flames  were  embroidered  in  gaudy  colours.  After  them 
came  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  civil  judges,  the  clergy, 
the  hidalgos  on  their  steeds ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  Office  itself,  preceded  by  the  arms  of 
the  Inquisition  blazoned  on  a  standard  of  crimson  damask. 
Behind  this  procession  rushed  a  mighty  multitude  of  people, 
assembled  from  far  and  near  to  see  the  king  on  his  throne  and 
the  heretics  at  the  stake.  It  is  stated  by  an  eye-witness  that 
not  less  than  200,000  persons  were  gathered  together  that  day 
in  Valladolid.  The  Inquisitors  took  their  seats.  Upon  a  plat¬ 
form  mised  hard  by  the  king  sate,  accompanied  by  his  sister, 
the  Infanta  Dona  Juana,  his  son  Don  Carlos,  his  nephew  Alex¬ 
ander  Farnese,  afterwards  Prince  of  Parma,  and  followed  by 
the  foreign  ambassadors  and  the  nobles  of  his  court.  Fronting 
this  royal  gallery  rose  a  gigantic  scaffold,  to  be  seen  from  every 
part  of  that  vast  square.  The  assembly  being  complete,  the 
Bishop  of  Zamora  preached  a  sernaon,  called  the  Sermon  of  the 
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Faith.  The  preaching  having  ceased,  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
Ferdinand  VtJdes,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  approached  the  king, 
who  rose  from  liis  throne,  and  drew  his  sword.  ‘  Your  majesty 

*  swears,’  said  the  prelate,  ‘  by  the  cross  of  that  sword  now  rest- 
‘  ing  in  your  royal  hands,  to  give  to  the  Holy  Office  of  the 

*  Inquisition  all  necessary  aid  against  heretics,  and  apostates, 

*  and  all  those  who  may  favour  the  same,  and  to  cause  whomso- 

*  ever  shall  act  or  speak  against  the  Faith  to  be  sought  out  and 

*  brought  to  justice.’  ‘  I  swear,’  replied  Philip,  making  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  which  was  instantly  repeated  by  the  whole  assembly. 
The  thirty  prisoners  were  brought  forth.  Their  sentence  was 
read.  Sixteen  of  them  were  reconciled, —  that  is,  condemned  either 
to  a  perpetual  or  a  temporary  imprisonment,  with  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  all  their  proj)erty.  These  knelt  down  and  abjured 
their  errors.  The  fourteen  others,  being  condemned  to  death, 
were  immediately  consigned  to  the  stake.  Those  from  whom 
the  horror  of  that  awl^ul  moment  wrung  any  expressions  of 
penitence  obtained  the  favour  of  a  speedier  death  by  strangulation 
before  their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  flames.  Of  the  whole 
number  two  only  sternly  refused  every  form  of  recantation — a 
Dominican  monk,  one  Domingo  lloxas,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Posa,  and  a  Florentine  gentleman,  Don  Carlos  di  Seso,  who 
had  long  l)een  a  favourite  of  Charles  V.  As  they  mounted  the 
pile  of  faggots,  the  Dominican  sought  to  address  the  people: 
the  King  indignantly  ordered  him  to  be  gagged,  and  the  gag 
closed  his  mouth  till  his  last  moment,  being  burnt  with  the 
victim.  The  Florentine  Seso,  as  he  passed  before  the  royal 
balcony  on  his  way  to  the  stake,  exclaimed,  ‘  Can  your  majesty 
‘  attend  in  person  to  see  your  innocent  subjects  burnt  before 

*  your  eyes  ?’  ‘  If  it  were  my  own  son,’  replied  Philip,  ‘  I  would 

‘  bring  the  wood  to  burn  him  an  he  were  such  a  wretch  as  thou 
‘  art.’  Having  begun  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  not  terminated  until  two  in  the  afternoon.  This  was 
the  second  auto~de~fe  for  the  immolation  of  Protestants. 

Such  were,  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  that  reign,  the  festivi¬ 
ties  of  Philip  II.,  and  such  were  the  graces  with  which  he 
mingled  in  the  pastime. 

As  he  acted,  felt,  and  spoke  on  that  8th  of  October  1559,  so 
he  acted,  felt,  and  spoke  during  his  whole  life.  War  on  heretics 
or  the  pursuit  of  heretics  was  his  work ;  the  autos-de-fe  were  his 
triumphs.  ‘  Better  not  to  reign  at  all,’  said  he,  ‘  tlian  to  reign 
‘  over  heretics.  I  would  sacrifice  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  if  I 
‘  had  them,  rather  than  submit  to  a  single  change  in  matters  of 

*  religion.’  When  Count  Egmont  came  to  Madrid  in  1564,  to 
present  the  remonstrances  of  the  nobility  of  Flanders  against 
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his  rigour,  Philip  convoked  an  assembly  of  theologians,  and  laid 
before  them  the  state  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  were 
grievously  agitated  and  loud  in  their  demands  for  freedom  of 
conscience.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  King  was  seeking 
to  mask  certain  concessions  under  the  authority  of  their  opinion, 
these  doctors  at  first  reported  that,  ‘  in  consideration  of  the 

*  critical  condition  of  the  Flemish  provinces  and  the  imminent 
‘  danger  that  a  refusal  might  drive  the  population  to  open  revolt 

*  against  the  Crown,  and  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
‘  Church,  the  King  might  reasonably  grant  them  that  liberty  of 
‘  worship  which  they  desired.’  ‘  I  did  not  call  you  here,’  said 
the  King,  ‘  to  know  whether  I  could,  but  whether  I  ought,  to 
‘  grant  this  to  the  Flemings.’  The  answer  of  the  doctors  then 
became  absolutely  negative,  and  Philip  falling  on  his  knees 
before  a  crucifix  placed  in  the  chamber,  exclaimed :  ‘  Sovereign 
‘  Master  of  all  things,  keep  me  fast  in  the  resolution  I  now  am 

*  in, —  never  to  become,  never  to  be  called,  the  lord  of  those  who 

*  reject  thee  as  their  Lord.’  All  that  could  be  obtained  from 
him  was  the  formation  in  the  Low  Countries  of  a  commission  of 
three  bishops  and  three  jurists  charged  to  examine,  together 
with  the  Council  of  Flanders,  the  grievances  and  the  desires  of 
the  peo})le.  In  July  1565,  this  commission  sent  its  report  to 
Madrid :  it  recommended  the  continuance  of  ail  the  measures 
of  severity,  proposing  only  that  in  case  of  the  recantation  of 
convicted  heretics,  the  punishment  of  death  might  be  commuted 
by  the  judges  into  banishment.  Philip  approved  the  report 
with  the  exception  of  this  power  of  mitigation,  which  he  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  vest  in  the  judges ;  and  three  months  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  17th  and  20th  of  October  1565,  he  announced  to 
his  sister,  the  Regent  Margaret  of  Parma,  his  final  resolution 
not  to  grant  to  the  Low  Countries,  either  in  government  or 
in  religion,  any  of  the  changes  they  solicited,  but  especially  no 
convocation  of  the  States  in  the  Provinces,  and  no  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition.  When  these  letters  were  read 
in  the  Council  at  Brussels,  and  their  publication  resolved  on, 
‘  The  time  is  come,’  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  he  left  the 
room,  ‘  when  we  shall  see  the  beginning  of  a  rare  tragedy.’ 

That  tragedy  did  indeed  begin  in  the  following  spring,  by 
the  resistance  of  the  aristocracy,  at  once  directing  and  restrain¬ 
ing  the  excitement  of  the  people.  The  ‘  Gueux  ’  of  1566  had  for 
their  acknowledged  chiefs,  or  for  their  scarcely  disguised  patrons, 
such  men  as  Prince  William  of  Orange,  his  brothers  the  Counts 
Louis  and  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  the  Counts  of  Egmont,  of  Horn, 
of  Brederode,  the  first  nobles  of  the  land,  most  of  them  still 
Catholics,  but  leagued  together  to  regain  their  ancient  political 
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liberties  as  well  as  some  toleration  for  those  of  the  reformed 
faith,  and  thus  proudly  accepting  this  name  of  ‘  Gueux,’  which 
the  S[)anish  councillors  had  Hung  at  them  in  scorn,  and  them> 
selves  causing  medals  to  he  struck  to  perpetuate  it.  At  this 
explosion,  begun  by  such  leaders  and  resounding  through  the 
land,  Philip  paused  for  a  moment  with  anxiety :  he  wrote  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  wished  to  retire  from  the  Council,  ‘  You 

*  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  I  have  not  full  confidence 

*  in  you ;  if  any  one  attempted  to  injure  you  in  my  esteem,  I 

*  should  not  he  so  idle  as  to  lend  him  an  ear,  I  who  have  so 
‘  often  tried  your  loyalty  and  your  services.’  Soon  afterwards, 
on  the  31st  of  July  1566,  he  addressed  somewhat  milder  in¬ 
structions  to  his  sister,  the  Regent :  ‘  Tlirough  the  natural  incli- 
‘  nation  I  have  ever  had  to  treat  my  vassals  and  subjects  by  the 

*  means  of  clemency  and  love  rather  than  by  fear  and  severity,  I 

*  have  given  my  assent  to  all  it  was  jKwsible  for  me  to  admit.’ 
He  had,  in  fact,  assented  to  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Office  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  agreed  that  the  bishops  alone  should 
exercise  the  powers  of  Inquisitors.  But  at  the  very  time  he 
despatched  these  concessions  to  Brussels,  he  sent  for  a  notary  to 
his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
two  doctors  of  laws,  he  declared,  ‘  That  not  having  made  these 
‘  concessions  freely  or  spontaneously,  he  held  himself  not  to  be 

*  bound  by  them  ;’  and  three  days  later,  on  the  12th  of  August 
1566,  he  ordered  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  Don  Luis  of  Re- 
quesens,  to  tell  the  Pope  Pius  V.,  ‘  That  in  the  matter  of  the 
‘  abolition  of  the  Holy  Office  he  felt  it  would  have  been  right 

*  to  consult  his  Holiness,  but  that  time  was  wanting,  from  the 

*  importunity  of  the  people  of  Flanders  for  a  speedy  decision ; 

*  and,  perhaps,’  added  he,  ‘  it  is  better  it  should  be  thus,  since  the 

*  abolition  of  the  Holy  Office  can  be  of  no  effect  unless  it  be 

*  ratified  by  the  Pope  who  established  it ;  but  on  all  this  matter 

*  it  will  be  well  to  be  secret.’ 

Philip  was  not  aware  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions  and 
his  power,  bis  secrets  were  almost  always  known  to  his  most 
formidable  op|)onent.  The  cause  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
freedom  in  the  Low  Countries,  fortunately  possessed  as  its 
chief  not  only  an  illustrious  nobleman,  but  a  courtier  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  had  partaken  in  all  the  pleasures,  and 
who  was  familiar  with  all  the  relations  and  intrigues  of  society, — 
not  less  skilful  to  unravel  the  mazes  of  a  {>alace  than  to  direct 
the  debates  of  council  or  the  strife  of  civil  war.  Whilst  he 
laboured  to  set  bounds  to  an  iniquitous  despotism,  and  to  re¬ 
strain  or  even  to  repress  an  irritated  people,  William  of  Orange 
foresaw  the  failure  of  this  twofold  resistance,  and  steadily  look- 
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inp  to  the  future,  he  kept  in  his  pay  at  Madrid  numerous  agents 
to  inform  him  of  all  that  was  in  preparation,  who  transmitted  to 
him  the  most  secret  incidents  of  the  King’s  closet,  and  even 
copies  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Regent  at  Brussels. 

‘  Meaning  to  deceive  all  the  world,’  said  he  of  Philip,  ‘  to  make 
‘  the  more  sure  of  it  he  begins  by  deceiving  his  sister.’ 

These  apparent  concessions  of  the  King  did  not  therefore  im- 

Eose  on  William.  Information  received  from  Paris,  where  he 
ad  also  his  emissaries,  apprised  him  that  Philip  was  meditating 
sinister  designs  against  tiie  rebels  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
their  three  great  cliampions,  Egmont,  Horn,  and  himself.  Such 
was  the  first  note  of  preparation  of  the  mission  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  William  perceived  that  the  time  was  come  to  take  a 
decisive  step,  and  yet  to  place  himself  in  safety  until  the  day  of 
action  had  arrived. 

He  formally  refused  the  oath  of  implicit  ol)edience  which 
Philip  required  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  started 
for  Germany,  on  the  30th  of  April  1567,  after  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  two  friends,  Egmont  and  Horn,  to 
take  the  same  resolution.  He  had  already  left  the  Low  Countries 
four  months,  when  the  Duke  of  Alva  aiTived  there — that  true 
confidant  (if  Philip  II.  ever  had  a  confidant)  and  worthy  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  of  his  master.  On  the  details  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell,  they  are  recorded 
everywhere ;  his  was  the  policy  of  the  block  and  the  gibbet, 
instead  of  the  auto-de-fe,  but  in  the  name  of  the  same  principle, 
the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  unity  of  power.  For  the  space 
of  six  years,  with  the  assistance  of  his  council  of  blood,  by 
dint  of  proscriptions,  of  condemnations,  of  executions,  of  con¬ 
fiscations,  of  exactions,  of  depo])ulation,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
thoroughly  satisfied  the  King ;  and  when  on  the  2nd  of  March 
1568,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain 
in  the  name  of  the  Electors  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  in  his 
own  name,  to  solicit  both  from  his  prudence  and  his  clemency  a 
milder  administration  in  the  Low  Countries,  Philip  replietl, 
*  That  which  is  done  in  these  provinces  has  for  its  object  their 
*  advantage  and  their  tranquillity  as  well  as  the  maintenance  and 
*  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith.  If  I  had  not  thought  fit  to 
‘  proceed  with  so  much  justice  matters  would  have  been  promptly 
*  brought  to  an  end  there.  I  should  not  act  otherwise,  though 
*  I  were  to  risk  the  sovereignty  of  these  dominions,  and  though 
*  the  world  itself  were  to  crush  me.’ 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  Philip  could  not  but 
perceive  that  neither  the  unity  of  the  faith  nor  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  were  restored  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that 
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even  hia  victories  aggravated  instead  of  terminating  the  war. 
The  state  of  Europe  afforded  a  motive  to  his  policy  and  an 
excuse  to  his  pride  for  a  change,  or  at  least  an  apparent  change, 
in  his  conduct  and  his  agents  at  Brussels.  The  affairs  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  France  demanded  more  of  his  attention  and  his 
efforts.  In  England,  in  sjtite  of  all  the  reserve  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  her  policy  l)ecame,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  decidedly 
Protestant ;  and  the  Itcformed  party  in  the  Low  Countries,  as 
well  as  in  France,  found  in  her  an  effectual,  though  not  an  open, 
ally.  In  France,  the  religious  contest,  carried  on  with  in¬ 
creasing  ferocity,  opened  to  Philip  II.  another  field  of  action 
and  fresh  chances  of  power.  He  frantically  applauded  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  contracted  a  close  alliance  with 
the  Guises  and  the  Ligue,  and  treated  with  them  for  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  that  fair  crown  of  France  which  seemed,  somewhat 
later,  to  hang  suspended  for  a  moment  over  his  own  head. 
He  took  part,  moreover,  in  all  the  plots  of  Mary  Stuart 
against  Elizabeth,  and  was  preparing  measures  more  effectual 
than  plots.  The  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  against  the 
Reformation  was  now  transported,  as  he  thought,  to  the  soil 
of  France  .and  England:  his  warfare  against  his  own  subjects  in 
the  Low  Countries  still  fluctuated  in  its  results,  and  subsided 
into  secondary  importance.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was  recalled, 
and  from  his  recall  down  to  the  end  of  Philip's  reign,  six  diffe¬ 
rent  governors — Don  Luis  of  Requesens,  Don  John  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Count  of  Mansfeldt,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Ernest,  and  the  Count  of  Fuentes — successively  endea¬ 
voured,  in  various  degrees  but  with  indifferent  success,  to 
govern  the  Low  Countries  on  a  more  moderate  system.  Nego¬ 
tiations,  promised  concessions,  attempts  to  tamper  with  the 
Reformed  leaders  and  wdth  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  were 
continually  interposed  in  the  course  of  this  slackened  but  un¬ 
ceasing  contest.  But  throughout  all  these  negotiations  and 
promises,  Philip  remained  unshaken  in  his  principle  and  un¬ 
changeable  in  his  object.  Never  did  he  consent,  or  allow  it  to 
be  supposed  that  he  would  consent,  to  allow  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Reformed  Faith  in  his  dominions.  In  matters  of  civil 
government  and  rights,  he  might  make  concessions  and  pro¬ 
mises;  in  matters  of  religion,  none.  And  even  these  political 
concessions  were  mere  pretexts  and  evasions,  which  he  meant 
to  hold  very  light  whenever  he  could  renew  the  struggle,  and 
restore  by  force  the  unity  of  his  authority  and  the  unity  of  the 
faith.  Assurances  to  this  effect  were  frequently  transmitted 
to  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  the  superior  jHinetration  of  the 
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Prince  of  Orange  was  not  necessary  to  pierce  the  conscientious 
duplicity  of  the  King. 

We  say  the  conscientious  duplicity — words  which  appear 
most  incompatible  with  one  another  are  best  fitted  to  describe 
his  character,  for  that  character  was  yet  more  strange,  gloomy, 
and  unnatural  than  the  principles  of  his  government ;  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  man  was  not  less  false  and  perverted  than  the 
policy  of  the  sovereign.  Sincere  in  his  faith,  and  boundlessly 
devoted  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  -interest  of  that  faith, 
Avhilst  he  discharged  this  duty  he  seemed  to  forget  the  existence 
of  any  other.  In  his  public  and  in  his  private  life,  cruelty, 
deceit,  assassinations,  forgeries,  adulteries,  the  most  ungrateful 
selfishness,  the  most  {lerfidious  vindictiveness,  and  every  sort  of 
vicious  and  atrocious  actions  abounded ;  yet  all  these  things 
were  done  in  frightful  serenity  of  mind,  under  the  conviction 
that  his  religion  permitted  and  pardoned  everything,  provided 
everything  were  sacrificed  to  his  religion. 

One  sacrifice  he  made  to  this  idol,  less  criminal  perhaps  than 
many  others,  for  serious  if  not  sufficient  motives  were  not  wanting 
to  justify  it ;  but  this  action  was  stamped  with  so  much  harshness, 
and  has  ever  remained  enshrouded  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  not 
only  the  indignation  but  the  calumnies  of  posterity  have  fastened 
on  it  The  more  closely  we  have  examined  the  history  of  the 
Infant  Don  Carlos,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  neither  on 
the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  was  any  crime  committed  or  in¬ 
tended  ;  and  that  the  gloomy  anxiety  of  the  father  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  his  son  on  religious  subjects 
furnished  the  true  explanation  of  their  tragical  difiPerences. 
The  romantic  story  of  the  pretended  passion  of  Don  Carlos  for 
his  step-mother,  Elizabeth  of  France,  and  the  supposed  jealousy 
of  Philip,  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  history,  by  moral 
probability,  and  we  may  almost  say  by  physical  possibility.  The 
state  of  mental  disease  into  which  the  Infant  had  been  thrown 
by  a  severe  fall,  which  is  proved  by  many  positive  acts  of  ex¬ 
travagance  and  frenzy,  would  suffice  to  explain  the  King’s  de¬ 
termination  to  remove  him  from  the  succession,  and  even  to 
detain  him  in  confinement ;  but  this  fact  does  not  account  for 
the  mystery  thrown  over  these  measures,  and  still  less  for  the 
semi-religious  and  semi-political  procedure  directed  against  the 
Prince.  If  the  mental  derangement  of  the  son  had  been  medi¬ 
cally  established,  that  would  have  been  the  best  justification  of 
the  father;  nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  why  Philip  should 
have  refused  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The  silent  rigour  of  his 
measures  had  some  other  cause.  ‘  The  Prince,’  as  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Tuscany  wrote  to  his  master,  ‘  is  suspected  to  be  no 
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‘  great  Catholic.’  He  had  expressed  a  lively  Interest  in  the 
•wrongs  and  the  resistance  of  the  Low  Countries.  When  the 
Duke  of  Alva  went  to  assume  the  government  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces,  Don  Carlos  conducted  himself  with  extreme  violence, 
op{>o8ed  the  Duke’s  departure,  and  declared  he  would  go  him¬ 
self  to  Brussels.  Somewhat  later  lie  had  planned  to  ily  either 
to  the  Low  Countries  or  to  Germany,  and  the  day  of  his  arrest 
was  that  he  had  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 
He  had  more  than  once  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  bitterness 
and  hostility  against  the  Inquisition. 

*  Matters  have  now  reached  such  a  point  (said  Philip, .  in  writing 
to  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Portugal),  that  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  God 
and  my  kingdom  as  becomes  a  Christian  prince,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  subject  my  son  to  strict  confinement.  I  have  resolved  to  sacrifice 
to  God  my  own  blood,  preferring  his  service  and  the  welfare  of  my 
dominions  to  all  human  considerations.  I  will  only  add,  that  this 
resolution  has  not  been  forced  upon  me  by  any  delinquency  of  my 
son,  or  by  any  want  of  respect  on  his  part  to  my  person  :  I  do  not 
treat  him  in  this  wise  by  way  of  punisliment,  a  thing  which  must 
have,  whatever  were  the  cause  of  it,  a  time  and  limit.  Nor  is  this  an 
expedient  to  correct  the  excesses  of  his  life.  What  I  have  done  rests 
on  other  reasons  :  the  remedy  I  am  applying  is  neither  an  expedient 
nor  a  temporary  resource.  1  have  had  recourse  to  it,  as  I  have  just 
told  you,  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  God  and  my  people.’  {^Prescott,  vol.  ii. 
p.  493.) 

To  the  Pope  these  motives  were  also,  perhaps  more  fully, 
communicated ;  for  Zuniga,  Philip’s  ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  reported  to  his  master,  —  ‘  His  Holiness  loudly 
‘  applauds  the  course  taken  hy  your  Majesty.  The  Pope  feels 

*  that,  for  the  salvation  of  Christendom,  it  is  necessary  you 

*  should  live  many  years,  and  leave  a  successor  who  will  walk 
‘  in  your  Majesty’s  footsteps.’ 

After  a  period  of  six  months  spent  in  alternate  paroxysms  of 
frenzy  and  depression,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1568,  Don  Carlos 
lay  stretched  on  his  pallet,  expiring,  exhausted,  perhaps  already 
insensible.  With  noiseless  steps  Philip  entered  the  chamber 
of  his  son,  and,  half-concealed  behind  the  Prince  of  Eboli  and 
the  Grand  Prior,  Don  Antonio  of  Toledo,  he  looked  upon  him, 
stretched  out  his  hands  towards  him,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  gave  him  his  farewell  blessing.  ‘  After  which,’  to 
use  the  words  of  the  historian  Cabrera,  ‘  the  King  returned  to 

*  his  closet,  more  afflicted  and  less  anxious.’  By  the  death  of  his 
son,  Philip  conceived  his  policy  to  be  secure. 

But  around  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  spite  of 
all  his  vigilance,  other  systems  of  policy  were  already  formed 
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and  flourishing,  far  more  different  from  his  own  than  any  which 
Don  Carlos  could  have  practised  had  he  ascended  the  throne, 
—  far  more  formidable,  whether  ns  his  rivals  or  as  his  foes. 

In  England,  Elizabeth  found  herself,  on  her  accession,  in 
j)re8ence  of  two  Reformations ;  the  one  royal,  the  other  jwpu- 
lar.  Roth  of  them  were  rescued  by  her  succession  to  the  throne 
from  great  evils  and  great  dangers ;  but  whilst  the  former  held 
the  work  of  reform  to  be  complete,  and  sought  to  arrest  it,  the 
latter  held  it  to  be  incomplete,  and  aspired  with  passionate 
fervour  to  promote  its  ulterior  consequences.  Catholicism  was 
defeated,  but  its  defeat  was  recent  and  its  powers  were  still  to 
be  feared ;  the  Church  of  England  had  gained  the  victory,  but 
those  beyond  the  {rale  of  the  Church  still  demanded  further 
liberty. 

That  religious  liberty  which  they  demanded  lacked  the  sup¬ 
port  of  civil  liberty,  and  relied  on  its  assistance.  With  the 
assent  of  Parliament,  Henry  VIII.  had  tyrannically  accom- 
{)lished  the  royal  Reformation  ;  by  the  action  of  Parliament  the 
{Kipular  Reformation  ho])ed  to  triumph  and  to  be  free.  Under 
all  the  des{>oti8m  of  the  Tudors,  the  Parliament  of  England  had 
never  disap[)eared.  It  had  Ijcen  servile,  it  had  been  wavering, 
but  it  had  never  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  State.  The  lists  were  still  o{)en  to  all  comers  and 
to  all  the  chances  of  victory.  Contrasted  with  the  fate  of 
{)0{)ular  assemblies  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  this  circumstance 
was  exceptional,  but  not  inexplicable.  Protestant  England  is 
the  country  in  which  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  ages  —  of 
those  times  which  were  most  essentially  Catholic  —  are  still 
best  {)er{)etuated  and  preserved.  The  ])olitical  franchises  of  the 
nation,  which  had  l)een  won  in  the  thirteenth  century,  led  to 
the  triumi)h  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth.  The  {leople 
of  reform^  England  instinctively  understood  that  their  freedom 
and  their  faith  were  one ;  and  in  their  struggles  as  well  as  in 
their  hearts,  they  constantly  identified  their  new  form  of  religion 
with  their  ancient  liberties. 

In  this  complex  and  agitated  {wsition,  the  Queen  displayed 
consummate  clearness  of  insight  and  firmness  of  pur{)08e. 
Though  f>erha|)s  Catholic  in  her  own  tastes,  she  became  in  the 
{)olicy  of  her  country  and  her  Government  a  staunch  and  sin¬ 
cere  Protestant.  Though  des{)otic  by  character,  by  descent, 
and  by  design,  she  never  carried  to  the  last  extremity  her  pre¬ 
tensions  or  her  actions.  Though  she  affected  to  resent  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  her  Pariiament  and  of  her  {leople,  she  never 
overlooked  grievances  or  rights  which  it  would  have  been  unsafe 
for  the  sovereign  to  ignore.  She  re{)ressed  with  harshness,  and 
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oftentimes  oppressed,  that  great  party  of  religious  and  political 
reform  which  had  arisen  in  her  own  time,  and  which  was  destined 
in  the  following  century  to  found  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  England  under  her  less  able  successors ;  but  she  contrived  to 
conciliate  while  she  resisted  it,  and  it  grew  beneath  the  shadow 
of  her  sagacious  disapprobation.  Neither  religious  freedom  nor 
political  freedom  existed  under  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  from  her 
reign  and  her  policy,  we  date  in  England  the  triumph  of  the  • 
Protestant  cause,  to  which  we  owe  all  the  rest. 

No  doubt  the  Protestant  cause  is  obnoxious  to  the  reproach 
of  intolerance  and  persecution ;  it  did  not  proclaim  the  principle 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  it  not  unfrequently  violated  that 
principle.  But  the  germ  of  toleration  was  there,  and  that  germ, 
however  disputed  and  disavowed,  could  not  fail  one  day  to  put 
forth  its  |>ower.  For  men  who  claimed  the  liberty  of  exercising 
their  own  faith  against  the  constituted  authorities,  to  impose  on 
others  the  tyranny  of  constraint  in  matters  of  l)clief  was  a  re¬ 
volting  inconsistency;  and  amongst  the  Protestant  sects  this 
speciesof  recrimination  was  soon  mutually  urged.  But  above  these 
sects  were  some  of  the  champions  of  the  new-l)orn  Protestant 
cause,  especially  amongst  the  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
the  arts  of  government  and  of  war,  raised  hy  their  vigorous 
intellect  or  by  their  judicious  experience  beyond  the  vulgar 
]>assion3  of  their  time,  who  speedily  perceived  that  in  these 
religious  questions  freedom  is  the  best  security  of  public  peace 
as  well  as  the  right  of  conscience ;  and  this  principle  they 
laboured  to  infuse  into  the  public  opinion  and  the  laws  of  their 
country.  William  of  Orange  had  the  honour,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  the  boldest  assert ors  of  this 
great  moral  truth,  to  which  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  most  illustrious  of  his  descendants  was  destined  to  secure 
an  imperishable  triumph.  These  early  champions  of  religious 
freedom  failed  in  their  efforts ;  but  no  efforts  are  lost  on  behalf 
of  a  good  cause  which  is  still  defended  and  still  pursued ;  and 
they  were  followed  by  a  goodly  array  of  successors,  in  the  name 
of  philosophy,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  men  in  authority, 
and  men  in  private  life,  all  actors  or  spectators  in  these  religious 
contests.  Another  of  the  greatest  and  most  essential  effects  of 
the  Reformation  was  considerably  to  reduce  and  even  to  super¬ 
sede  the  priestly  office  in  the  relation  of  the  worshipper  to  the 
Deity ;  this  relation  tended  therefore  to  become  more  personal 
and  direct,  a  circumstance  that  leads  to  the  strong  development 
of  original  energy  and  activity  in  the  religious  life  of  the  soul, 
and  therefore  imparts  to  it  the  use  and  the  desire  of  freedom. 
Throughout  the  continual  wars  and  fierce  persecutions  of  the 
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sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  slow  but  steady  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  may  be  discerned  and 
traced  from  step  to  step  in  all  the  Protestant  States,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  in  Germany,  and  in  England,  for  it  is  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  convictions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  institutions 
which  Protestantism  had  established  in  the  world. 

Amongst  the  Catholic  States,  France  was,  in  the  sixteenth 
.century,  the  first  which  had  the  merit  of  discovering,  and  to 
some  extent  of  adopting,  this  principle.  The  condition  of  that 
country,  both  in  its  religious  and  its  political  parties,  was  even 
more  complicated  and  more  perplexing  than  that  of  England.  Ca¬ 
tholicism  had  indeed  recovered  its  ascendancy,  but  it  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  crush  or  to  silence  its  Protestant  antagonists; 
the  Reformed  party  were  still  stronger  in  France  than  the 
Catholics  in  England ;  the  struggle  between  the  two  Churches 
was  far  more  protracted,  more  dubious,  and  marked  on  both 
sides  by  more  sanguinary  violence.  In  politics  the  Crown  was 
the  master,  but  it  was  unsupported  and  unrestrained  by  any  of 
those  great  institutions  which  connect  the  nation  with  its 
government,  and  thereby  render  the  action  of  authority  certain 
and  effectuaL  The  monarchy  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  though  nearly  absolute  in  principle,  was  powerless  in 
reality,  and  incapable  of  discharging  its  public  duties,  or  of 
watching  over  its  own  interests.  It  could  neither  protect  its 
subjects  from  one  another,  nor  protect  itself  against  the  ambition 
of  the  great  or  the  passions  of  the  people.  The  nation  was 
sincerely  monarchical,  both  in  the  nobility  and  the  commons, 
yet  they  gave  way  to  all  the  pretensions  and  the  license  most 
fatal  to  monarchy.  In  the  heart  of  a  royalist  kingdom  this 
sovereign  royalty  saw  the  State  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  civil 
war,  through  which  it  was  drifting  helplessly  along  with  some 
faint  efforts  to  check  its  course. 

Two  classes  of  statesmen,  very  different  from  each  other,  but 
who  saw  distinctly  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country  and  of  the 
Government,  sought  in  earnest  for  means  to  stop  these  cala¬ 
mities.  The  former  consisted  of  men  versed  in  warfare  and  in 
public  affairs,  judicious,  lukewarm  in  religious  disputes,  caring 
Kttle  for  truth  or  morality,  but  attached  to  the  greatness  and 
independence  of  their  country,  desirous  to  restore  some  degree 
of  order  and  security  for  themselves  and  for  the  nation ;  skilful, 
moreover,  to  prognosticate  the  different  chances  of  the  future 
and  careful  to  provide  against  them.  The  latter  was  composed 
of  men  of  a  higher  stamp,  most  of  them  in  judicial  oflKces,  some 
high,  some  humble  in  position,  devoted  to  their  country  and 
their  king,  hating  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  and  the  influence 
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of  the  foreigner,  desiring  just  laws  under  a  competent  autho¬ 
rity,  and  who  had  attained,  by  their  virtues,  their  enlightened 
piety,  by  science,  by  letters,  and  by  experience,  to  conceptions 
of  justice  and  of  government  far  superior  to  those  of  their 
age.  The  Chancellor  de  I’Hopital  and  Du  Plessis  Mornay  may 
thus  be  ranked  beside  the  Marshal  de  Damvelle  and  the  Due  de 
Brissac.  These  dissimilar  elements,  which  were  brought  into 
proximity  by  their  own  good  sense  and  by  the  public  danger, 
contributed  to  form  what  was  called  the  party  of  the  Politiques ; 
a  party  not  undeserving  of  its  name,  for  in  spite  of  the  futility 
of  their  efforts  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  they  undoubtedly 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  its  termination ;  and  it  was 
from  this  party  that  the  policy  of  the  French  monarchy  received, 
from  that  very  period,  the  peculiar  character  and  the  impulse 
which  afterwards  gave  it  the  stamp  of  originality  and  success. 

Tried  by  any  standard  of  morality,  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
Catherine  de  Medicis  with  too  much  severity — she  was  at  once 
corrupting  and  corrupt,  cold  and  frivolous  in  the  very  act  of 
crime,  treacherous  with  an  everchanging  treachery,  and  capable 
of  any  enterprise  or  any  risk  from  the  love  of  agitation  and  the 
lust  of  dominion.  But  with  all  these  vices,  Catherine  had 
two  merits — she  attached  herself  heartily  to  the  monarchy  and 
to  France;  she  defended,  to  the  best  of  her  power,  the  inde- 
l)endence  of  the  crown  and  of  the  nation  against  the  Guises  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  by  refusing  to  abandon  her  trust  either  to 
the  extreme  violence  of  parties  or  to  the  foreigner.  She  was 
selfish  and  wayward,  but  not  by  nature  violent  or  fanatical. 
In  spite  of  her  distrust  and  antipathy  to  the  Protestants,  she 
had  no  deliberate  purpose  or  permanent  resolution  against  them. 
From  1562  to  1584  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  their  mother,  endeavoured  by  no  less  than  nine 
edicts  or  treaties  to  terminate  the  contest :  and  these  attempts 
at  pacification  were  not  all  of  them  perfidious  deceptions.  Ca¬ 
therine  was  not  indisposed  to  make  concessions  to  religious 
freedom,  not  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  as  a  right,  but  as  a 
political  necessity  preferable  to  the  excesses  of  civil  war  or 
of  tyranny.  She  took  L’Hopital  for  her  minister,  and  sup¬ 
ported  him  for  a  considerable  time  against  the  fanatical  party. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  not  the  first  ruler  of  France  who  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  an  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  Ger¬ 
many  or  the  North  to  sustain  or  to  raise  the  crown  of  France 
against  the  House  of  Austria:  Francis  I.  had  commenced  that 
policy  against  Charles  V. ;  Catherine  de  Medicis  repeated  it 
against  Philip  II.  Her  mind  was  naturally  free  from  excessive 
prejudices  and  passions ;  her  creed  had  not  smothered  her 
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reason ;  and  in  spite  of  all  her  false  and  cruel  actions,  she  never 
lost  sight  of  the  safety  and  greatness  of  the  royal  prerogative 
and  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  was  hers  an  insignificant  part  in  the 
I)olicy  which  eventually  delivered  France  from  internal  factions 
and  from  foreign  influence. 

But  the  triumph  of  this  policy  was  the  work  and  the  glory 
of  Henry  IV.  We  think  that  Europe,  and  even  France,  where 
the  meinorj’  of  this  prince  is  still  so  popular,  have  not  yet  done 
him  full  justice.  The  Protestants  never  forgave  him  for  having 
become  a  Catholic,  nor  the  Catholics  for  having  been  a  Pro¬ 
testant.  He  accomplished  the  two  greatest,  the  two  hardest, 
the  two  most  useful  things  which  were  desirable  and  practicable 
in  his  time.  At  home,  after  the  fiercest  struggles  of  civil  dis¬ 
cord,  he  restored  peace,  not  by  a  harsh  and  despotic  power,  but 
by  temperate  government — he  procured  a  victory  to  one  party 
without  oppressing  the  other — nay,  even  to  the  defeated  party 
he  secured  mure  freedom  than  it  had  ever  had  before.  Abroad 
he  pursued  a  policy  altogether  national  and  inde{)endent,  look¬ 
ing  to  nothing  but  the  safety  and  greatness  of  his  country,  and 
liberating  his  foreign  policy  from  every  consideration  and  every 
influence  which  might  be  at  variance  wdth  the  paramount  in¬ 
terests  of  France.  He  made  peace  with  Spain  in  spite  of  the 
ill  will  of  his  ally  the  Queen  of  England.  He  persisted  in  his 
alliance  with  England  and  the  other  Protestant  States,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  well  knowing 
that  these  Powers  were  the  natural  antagonists  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  whose  hostility  or  whose  rivalry  was  formidable  to  France 
and  to  himself.  His  mind  was  alike  free  from  ])rejudice  and 
from  rancour,  lively  but  well-balanced,  proof  against  despond¬ 
ency  and  against  illusions ;  to  different  interests  and  to  different 
motives  of  action  he  assigned  with  precision  their  relative  im¬ 
portance,  and  he  never  allowed  his  foreign  relations  to  enchain 
his  domestic  policy,  or  his  domestic  |)olicy  to  thwart  his  foreign 
relations.  His  ambition  was  tempered  with  patience ;  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  w’arm,  yet  he  was  not  accessible  to  external  in¬ 
fluences  ;  he  was  facile  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  yet  cautious 
to  stand  in  no  man’s  power ;  skilful  to  enforce  his  will  and  his 
authority  before  they  were  called  in  question ;  and  not  less 
persevering  in  his  designs  than  fertile  and  flexible  in  his  means 
of  success.  Never  did  a  King,  whose  lot  was  cast  in  times  of 
excessive  violence,  employ  more  gentle  remedies  to  end  a  vast 
deal  of  evil,  to  begin  a  vast  deal  of  good,  or  restore  a  monarchy 
to  its  balance  by  a  more  just  adaptation  of  ancient  traditions 
to  the  more  liberal  demands  of  his  own  age. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  at  an  end.  From  the  inap- 
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titude  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  organise  and  to  reform  the  state 
of  Christendom,  by  the  revival  of  classical  antiquity,  by  the 
reformation  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  all  the  great  questions  which 
can  agitate  the  human  mind  and  human  society — questions  of 
religious  liberty,  of  intellectual  liberty,  and  of  political  liberty 
—  Iiad  been  raised  and  debated  in  the  course  of  that  mighty 
epoch.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  three 
totally  distinct  systems  of  policy  had  prevailed  and  were  in  full 
activity  in  the  three  great  states  of  Western  Enrope.  In  Spain, 
a  system  exclusively  and  absolutely  Catholic.  In  England,  a 
system  essentially  Protestant.  In  France,  a  system  more  mixed 
and  undecided  —  Catholic,  yet  in  the  spirit  of  the  laity  rather 
than  of  the  clergy,  royalist  without  being  practically  despotic. 
These  three  systems  naturally  assigned  a  different  answer  and  a 
diderent  fate  to  the  great  questions  of  the  age.  In  Spain  all 
freedom  was  alike  extinguished,  whether  religious,  intellectual, 
or  political ;  the  Inquisition  and  the  Crown  shared  the  despotic 
government  of  the  realm,  whilst  literature  and  national  poetry, 
which  had  flourished  with  so  much  lustre  in  the  preceding  age, 
fell  into  decrepitude  and  decay  like  the  community  to  which  they 
belonged.  In  England  the  symptoms  were  already  manifest  of 
an  ardent  national  effort  to  establish  freedom  in  all  its  triple 
forms :  the  sects  of  Protestantism  were  eager  and  numerous ; 
the  contest  was  begun  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Church 
of  England,  between  Parliament  and  the  prerogative.  In 
France  the  principles  of  religious  freedom  were  admitted  and 
exercised,  for  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  in  force;  some  of  the 
principles  of  political  liberty  were  maintained  by  a  few  minds 
of  the  highest  order,  but  their  application  was  precarious  and 
incomplete;  the  States  General  of  the  realm  were  again  con¬ 
voked,  but  their  functions  were  lost,  and  they  separated  to 
meet  no  more:  but  the  intellectual  liberty  of  the  French  nation 
had  already  acquired  its  full  activity  and  power,  in  philosophy, 
in  science,  and  in  literature;  the  constellation  which  was  to 
illuminate  that  age  already  gleamed  on  the  horizon :  Descartes, 
Gassendi,  Fermat,  Corneille,  Pascal,  Bossuet  were  born,  and 
were  ere  long  to  sound  the  deepest  jirobleras  of  human  nature, 
to  touch  the  noblest  emotions  of  the  heart,  to  exercise  and  to 
satisfy  the  loftiest  faculties  of  the  mind. 

From  that  epoch  to  the  present  two  centuries  have  already 
passed — a  third  has  run  more  than  half  its  course:  the  three 
systems  of  policy  which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 
the  three  great  States  of  Western  Europe  have  undergone  the 
decisive  test  of  duration.  Their  several  elements  have  given 
birth  to  their  natural  effects.  The  light  of  experience  rests 
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upon  this  page  of  history :  he  who  runs  may  read  the  con¬ 
spicuous  and  miijestic  result. 

In  England,  freedom  of  faith,  freedom  of  thought,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  government,  perfected  and  assisted  by  each  other,  have 
triumphed  in  their  common  efforts:  the  relation  of  the  soul 
of  man  to  its  Maker,  the  expression  of  the  human  intellect  to 
its  fellow  men,  are  alike  free;  whilst  free  institutions  secure 
the  personal  rights  of  e\’ery  man  and  the  public  rights  of  all. 
Under  the  protection  of  these  institutions  and  these  liberties, 
the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  nation  have  marvellously  aug¬ 
mented,  and  still  increase  from  day  to  day.  Christian  prin- 
ci|)les,  joined  to  a  reverence  for  the  past  and  a  respect  for  the 
law,  have  carried  us  unscathed  through  our  severest  trials ;  for 
by  the  happy  constitution  of  this  country,  the  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  the  morality,  strength,  and  happiness  of  human  society, 
—  namely,  the  union  of  j)ermanence  and  of  progress,  of  con¬ 
servation  with  improvement, — has  been  obtained  and  secured, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  incurable  frailty  of  all  human  works  will 
jKjrmit  it. 

In  France,  both  in  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  |H)litical  freedom  was  w.anting.  Religious  freedom, 
which  had  been  accepted  and  secured  by  the  enlightened  liberality 
of  Henry  IV.,  perished  under  the  bigoted  and  arrogant  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV.  But  in  spite  of  all  legal  im|)ediments,  the 
intellectual  freedom  of  the  French  nation  has  ever  asserted  an 
empire  of  its  own ;  that  independence  and  public  spirit  which 
were  absent  from  the  institutions  of  the  country,  took  refuge  in 
social  life,  where  the  animated  expression  of  opinion,  the  plea¬ 
sures  and  pursuits  of  the  mind,  liave  kc])t  their  place  in  the 
favour  of  the  nation,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  favour  of  the 
absolute  sovereign.  They  were  relished  by  Louis  XIV. ;  they 
were  tolerated  by  Louis  XV.  The  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  remained  free  and  active,  though  without  any  direct  or 
precise  application  to  the  administration  of  the  country ;  but 
their  influence,  which  was  recognised  by  the  government — a 
government  less  despotic  in  its  spirit  than  in  its  form, — sufficed 
to  keep  up  the  circulation  and  vital  movement  of  the  mural  and 
social  powers  of  the  nation.  France  was  ill-governed,  but  not, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  oppressed,  and  she  had  lost 
neither  her  lustre,  her  prosperity,  nor  her  greatness.  The  day 
came  at  last  when  this  intellectual  freedom  of  the  country,  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  authority  too  mild  and  too  w'eak  to  resist  it, 
imperiously  demanded  freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
government  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  people. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  France  has  been  tossed  by  storm 
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after  storm  across  the  pathless  seas,  and  it  is  still  a  problem 
whether  she  will  ever  reach  that  haven  for  which  she  started, 
and  which  she  has  twice  appeared  to  have  attained.  But  thanks 
to  that  intellectual  freedom  which  she  has  ever  retained,  and 
thanks  to  the  temperate  policy  of  her  kings,  she  has  encoun- 
teretl  these  trials  in  the  full  possession  of  her  powers ;  she  lias 
borne  them  without  perishing ;  and  she  has  wrested  from  those 
frightful  convulsions  results  of  no  common  value.  She  has 
reformed  the  internal  condition  of  society  ;  she  has  emancipated 
the  industry  of  the  country  from  internal  restrictions  ;  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  society,  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection; 
freedom  of  conscience,  though  ill-defined  and  imperfectly  secured 
by  the  law,  is  nevertheless  established.  In  spite  of  her  mistakes 
and  her  reverses,  France  has  a  right  to  believe  that  she  has  not 
yet  seen  the  close  of  her  achievements  any  more  than  of  her 
trials;  and  that  the  efforts  and  the  progress  she  has  made  in 
the  last  three  centuries  will  never  be  complete  until  she  has 
secured,  by  public  liberty,  the  pledge  of  her  triumphs  and 
realisation  of  her  hopes. 

The  destinies  of  Spain  are  more  melancholy  and  more  obscure. 
That  noble  people  remained  for  three  hundred  years  doomed  to 
stagnation  by  its  spiritual  and  temporal  tyrants,  and  it  submitted 
to  its  fate  until  the  insults  and  the  arms  of  a  foreign  invader 
roused  it  from  its  lethargy.  But  the  victory  secured  to  the 
Spanish  nation  in  that  contest  by  the  alliance  of  England  gave 
birth  to  no  lasting  principle  of  political  regeneration.  The 
burden  of  centuries  of  af»thy,  sterility,  and  decay  is  less  easily 
shaken  off  than  the  burden  of  foreign  oppression.  The  Spaniards 
may  pursue  their  task,  but  has  Europe  sufficient  reason  to  place 
confidence  in  the  result  ? 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  trace  the  principles  and  the  results  of 
the  distinct  systems  of  policy  which  have,  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  disputed  the  empire  of  modern  society,  we  have 
confined  these  observations  to  three  States  of  Western  Europe. 
But  this  survey  might  be  carried  further ;  the  same  political 
systems  might  be  compared  in  the  States  of  Northern  and  in 
those  of  Southern  Europe,  or  in  the  British  and  Dutch  colonies 
and  the  colonies  of  Spain,  both  in  America  and  in  Asia. 
Everywhere  the  results  are  the  same ;  everywhere  the  same 
answer  must  be  given  to  the  same  interre^tories.  AVherever 
Catholic  absolutism  has  reigned,  it  has  stopped  and  congealed 
the  life  of  society ;  it  has  stricken  the  nations  with  barrenness ; 
by  stifiing  freedom,  it  has  established  an  authority  without  real 
coherence  and  force, — an  authority  which  has  never  prevented 
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the  occurrence  of  great  days  of  trial,  and  which,  those  trials 
having  begun,  fails  to  curb  their  excesses,  and  proves  to  be 
almost  equally  incapable  of  reform  and  of  stability.  Wherever, 
on  the  contrary,  Protestantism  has  prevailed,  as  in  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  or  in  the  North  of  Europe ;  or  even  the  more  moderate 
and  enlightened  form  of  Catholicism,  as  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  a  part  of  Germany,  where  the  Church  of  Rome  has  not 
been  either  the  instrument  or  the  mistress  of  the  civil  power, — 
moral  activity,  social  energy,  public  prosperity,  have  spread  and 
increased,  under  different  shapes  and  with  various  success,  but 
always  with  fruits  beneficial  and  glorious  to  mankind.  These 
nations  may  have  committed  great  faults,  or  great  crimes ;  they 
may  have  endured  great  sufferings;  their  progress  has  been 
more  or  less  rapid,  more  or  less  complete ;  but  they  have  not 
fallen  into  decrepitude  or  extinction  ;  through  all  the  aberrations 
of  their  course  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  destiny,  they  have 
remained  or  have  become  capable  of  the  highest  culture. 
Tltese  abundant  results,  though  sometimes  in  appeairance  con¬ 
tradictory,  arc  in  reality  the  harmonious  product  which  fulfils 
the  task  of  humanity  and  satisfies  the  wants  of  society ; 
and  thus  they  have  continued  to  advance  towards  that  boundless 
future  which  is  the  sublime  goal  of  Christian  civilisation  and 
the  mark  of  its  divine  origin. 

The  two  works  which  stand  prefixed  to  this  article  have  for 
their  subject  the  earlier  scenes  and  the  most  prominent  actors  in 
the  great  European  drama  which  we  have  here  sought  to  follow  in 
its  plot  and  its  significance — the  Spanish  monarchy  in  its  gloomy 
splendour,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
its  bloody  origin — Philip  II.  and  William  of  Orange — Catho¬ 
licism  and  Protestantism — contending  with  equal  fury  and 
under  their  most  indomitable  champions.  Starting  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  and  arriving  at  different  periods,  in  this  memorable 
history,  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Alotley  relate  the  same  tale. 
Both  of  them  being  Protestants,  the  one  has  chosen  for  his 
principal  subject  and  the  centre  of  his  narrative  the  King  and 
his  Catholic  court ;  the  other  the  Prince  and  the  people  of  the 
Reformed  faith.  The  work  of  Mr.  Prescott  is  to  comprise  the 
Avhole  reign  of  Philip  II. ;  but  the  two  first  volumes,  which 
alone  are  now  before  us,  contain  no  more  than  the  first  twelve 
years  of  that  period, — from  1556  to  1568.  Mr.  Motley  has 
taken  the  life  of  William  of  Orange  as  the  standard  of  his  book. 
He  opens  it  with  the  accession  of  Philip,  and  closes  it  in  1584, 
when  William  fell  by  the  pistol  of  an  assassin  paid  by  the  King ; 
and  Philip  exclaimed  on  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence,  *  Had 
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‘  that  blow  been  struck  two  years  a^o,  the  Catholic  Church  and 
‘  I  should  have  gained  by  it.’  Philip  had  cause  to  temper  his 
exultation  with  regret;  tor  though  William  of  Nassau  was  no 
more,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  United  Provinces  was  founded. 

These  publications  have  been  seasonably  undertaken  ;  for 
the  evidence  necessary  to  a  full  and  entire  comprehension  of 
the  events  and  the  men  they  describe  has  only  become  aceessible 
in  our  own  times.  Not  indeed  that  earlier  chroniclers  were 
wanting  to  record  them.  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  had  both 
taken  e3[>ecial  care  to  provide  this  class  of  writers,  and  even 
to  furnish  them  with  information.  Three  Spanish  historians 
and  one  Neapolitan,  contemporaries  of  the  period,  Sepulveda, 
Herrera,  Cabrera,  and  Campana,  have  left  voluminous  narra¬ 
tives  of  their  reigns.  Sepulveda  and  Herrera  were  the  regular 
historiographers  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  respectively,  and 
the  former  seems  to  have  enjoyed  from  his  master  a  degree  of 
independence  equal  to  his  op{)ortunities  of  observation.  On 
one  occasion  he  wished  to  read  to  the  Emperor  some  fragments 
of  his  work.  ‘  No,’  said  Charles,  ‘  I  will  neither  hear  nor  read 
‘  what  you  have  written  about  me.  Others  will  read  it  when  I 
‘  am  gone ;  but  if  you  require  information  on  any  point  what- 
‘  ever,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  it  you.’  Even  in  his 
retirement  at  Yuste,  the  Emperor  occasionally  received  Sepul¬ 
veda,  who  was  also  living  in  retirement  at  a  small  country-house 
near  Cordova,  his  birthplace,  and  writing  his  book  as  his  master 
was  closing  his  life,  at  a  distance  from  the  world,  but  not  detached 
from  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Philip  II.  granted 
the  same  familiarity  or  the  same  freedom  to  his  historiographer 
Herrera.  These  official  historians,  however,  and  especially 
Sepulveda,  are  not  only  important  as  contemporary  and  well- 
informed  witnesses,  but  they  have  a  good  deal  of  that  uncon¬ 
scious  impartiality  which  proceeds  from  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  persons  and  events  they  describe.  In  the  history  of 
Philif)  II.  by  Cabrera,  which  has  no  official  character,  and  only 
the  first  part  of  which  has  been  published,  some  traits  of  the 
character  and  secret  policy  of  the  King  are  to  be  found,  so  true 
and  forcible,  that  the  author  himself  appears  scarcely  to  have 
felt  their  whole  significance.  In  addition  to  these  contemporary 
writers,  several  subsequent  authors,  such  as  Gregorio  Leti  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  Watson  in  the  eighteenth,  wrote  the 
history  of  Philip  II.,  but  without  having  access  to  any  new 
authorities.  In  our  own  time,  fresh  materials  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  great  abundance :  in  Spain,  in  Holland,  in  Belgium, 
in  France,  the  public  archives  have  been  searched;  diplomatic 
correspondence,  private  memoirs,  the  most  authentic  and  secret 
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documents  have  been  dra^j»ed  to  light  and  abandoned  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  learned  and  the  idle.  Three  great  collections 
more  especially, — the  archives  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  jmblished 
at  Leyden  by  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer ;  the  corre8f)ondence8  of 
Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  William  the  Silent,  which  M.  Ga- 
chard  has  published  either  textually  or  by  extracts  from  the 
archives  of  Simancas  and  of  Brussels  ;  and  the  papers  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle  inserted  in  the  great  collection  of  unpublished  his¬ 
torical  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  France,  which  was 
begun  in  1833  by  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  have  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  poured  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  history  of  this  period ;  and  we  may  now  be  almost  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  if 
the  living  men  of  that  age  were  speaking  and  acting  l>efore  us. 

To  these  numerous  documents,  which  were  already  known  to 
the  public,  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Motley  have  added  some  new 
and  hitherto  unknown  results  of  their  own  researches.  Their 
Ixioks  are  not  mere  compilations  from  other  hooks  ;  they  have 
prosecuted  these  discoveries  in  public  libraries,  in  archives,  in 
private  collections  of  MSS. ;  each  of  them  gives  a  careful 
account  in  his  preface  of  his  own  sources  of  information,  of  the 
courteous  assistance  he  has  receivetl,  of  the  results  which  he 
hopes  to  have  attained ;  and  their  works  fully  confirm,  by  their 
close  and  conscientious  study  of  the  subject,  that  confidence 
which  the  mere  statement  of  their  labours  at  once  inspires. 

As  we  proceeded  in  the  history  of  Philip  II.  by  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott,  this  confidence  steadily  increased.  He  has  given  us  not 
only  a  complete  and  accurate  narrative,  but  a  narrative  which 
is  remarkably  impartial;  and  this  imi)artiality  is  not  only  the 
strict  impartiality  which  consists  in  speaking  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  the  generous  im- 
])artiality  of  a  liberal  mind  which  enters  into  opinions  and  feel¬ 
ings  it  does  not  share,  assigns  a  fair  place  to  diversity  of  situation, 
to  disinterested  motives,  to  traditional  prejudices,  to  irresistible 
circumstances;  and  treats  the  memory  of  historic  personages, 
whose  principles  and  actions  it  execrates,  with  the  equity  and 
forbearance  of  an  upright  and  humane  judge  passing  sentence 
on  their  lives.  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  even  Margaret 
of  Parma  and  Cardinal  Granvelle,  sometimes  put  Mr.  Prescott’s 
virtue  to  a  severe  trial ;  but  his  virtue  is  never  at  fault.  It  does 
great  honour  to  Protestant  civilisation  that  it  has  furnished  his¬ 
torians  thus  prepared  to  render  full  and  free  justice  to  its 
bitterest  enemies.  This  im)>artiality,  just  without  effort,  is  the 
result  of  a  sincere  homage  to  truth,  of  an  earnest  sentiment  of 
Christian  charity,  and  of  the  security  of  a  cause  already  won. 
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Nor  is  this  honourable  moral  distinction  peculiar  to  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  ;  it  may  be  traced  in  several  of  the  Protestant  historical 
researches  which  have  recently  been  directed  to  the  Catholic 
Powers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  in  the  disser¬ 
tations  prefixed  by  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  to  his  ‘  Archives  of 
‘  the  House  of  Nassau.’  From  a  Dutchman  and  a  zealous  Pro¬ 
testant,  busied  in  the  records  of  the  sutferings  and  the  heroic 
struggles  of  his  forefathers,  this  scrupulous  and  unswerving 
fairness  is  even  more  meritorious. 

Considered  as  a  literary  work,  independently  of  this  high  moral 
appreciation  of  persons  and  of  events,  Mr.  Prescott’s  ‘  History 
‘  of  Philip  II.  ’  has  other  merits  which,  rare  as  they  are,  are 
not  always  remarked.  The  structure  of  this  book  is  ingenious 
and  well  arranged.  Mr.  Prescott  has  not  bound  himself  to 
follow  in  strict  succession  the  chronological  order  of  events ; 
he  has  classed  them  according  to  their  characters,  and  divided 
them  into  groups,  which  follow  their  respective  and  distinct 
course,  without  however  losing  the  thread  which  connects  them, 
or  ceasing  to  form  a  whole.  Thus  the  accession  of  Philip,  and 
his  first  wars  in  France  and  Italy  —  his  return  to  Spain,  and 
his  administration  of  the  kingdom  —  the  condition,  the  revolt, 
and  the  struggle  of  the  Low  Countries  under  the  government 
of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  Margaret  of  Parma,  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva  —  the  trials  and  the  death  of  Egraont,  Horn,  and  Mon- 
tigny — the  story  of  Don  Carlos  and  Elizabeth  of  France — form 
a  series  of  complete  pictures  at  once  distinct  and  well  connected 
together,  and  the  general  history  of  the  King’s  reign  may  thus 
be  grasjied  in  its  grander  masses  instead  of  unrolling  the  inco¬ 
herent  links  of  a  broken  chain.  This  style  of  writing  places 
the  moral  succession  of  causes  above  the  material  succession  of 
events,  and  supersedes,  by  a  loftier  chronology,  the  chrono- 
logy  of  the  almanac.  The  master  of  all  historians,  Tacitus, 
has  left  us  in  his  Annals  and  in  his  Histories  examples  of  either 
method ;  and  although  he  has  in  both  his  works  shed  the 
splendour  of  his  genius  with  equal  lustre  over  the  details  he 
relates,  their  diversity  and  their  unequal  beauty  as  works  of 
art  are  extremely  striking. 

Amongst  the  group  of  events  which  fill  the  two  first  volumes 
of  Mr.  Prescott’s  b^k,  there  is  one,  interesting  enough  in 
itself,  but  so  dispro{)ortioned  to  the  rest  of  the  work  as  to 
impair  its  general  harmony  and  effect  —  we  mean  the  four 
chapters  he  has  devoted  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  to 
the  siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks  in  1565.  This  brilliant  inci¬ 
dent  filled  too  small  a  space  in  the  history  of  Philip  II.,  and 
Philip  II.  himself  filled  too  small  a  space  in  the  history  of  the 
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siege,  for  Mr.  Prescott  to  have  assigned  to  it  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  book.  He  has  evidently  been  led  away  by  the  charm  of 
his  subject,  and  by  the  pleasure  of  painting  in  detail  that 
glorious  passsige  in  the  long  struggle  of  Christians  against  the 
Infidel,  the  character  of  the  gallant  veteran,  Jean  Parisot  de  la 
Valette,  who  was  then  (irand  Master  of  the  Order,  and  the  im¬ 
petuous  valour  of  his  Knights. 

To  this  merit  of  a  well-arranged  history  Mr.  Prescott  adds 
that  of  an  easy,  unaffected,  though  somewhat  frigid,  ])ower  of 
narration.  He  belongs  to  the  historical  school  of  Rol)ertson, 
judicious  rather  than  profound  in  its  general  views,  and  more 
remarkable  for  simplicity  than  for  descriptive  power.  The 
jnetures  Mr.  Prescott  hai  given  us  are  never  wanting  in  truth, 
but  they  are  sometimes  wanting  in  life.  History  only  becomes 
dramatic  on  two  conditions ;  it  must  have  either  the  passion  of 
the  politician  or  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Prescott  has 
neither  one  nor  the  other ;  he  is  a  calm  and  enlightened  philo¬ 
sopher,  an  accomplished  man  of  letters;  he  is  well  read  in 
the  history  of  Philip  II.,  and  he  relates  it  with  fidelity ;  but 
he  has  studied  it  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  in  all  the 
serenity  of  his  own  reflections  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  New 
England  study,  —  faithfully,  therefore,  as  these  events  and 
these  personages  are  described  by  him,  he  leaves  them  where  he 
finds  them,  in  their  tombs. 

Mr.  Motley  has  more  vehemence :  not  that  of  a  politician  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  struggles  of  party  and  the  responsibilities  of  office, 
hut  that  of  a  Republican,  a  Protestant,  an  honest  man,  who 
hates,  as  if  he  saw  them  before  his  eyes,  the  outrages  and  per¬ 
secutions  inflicted  on  civil  and  religious  liberty,  centuries  ago,  in 
a  far  country,  and  lashes  with  all  his  heart  the  authors  of  these 
crimes.  His  admiration  for  the  champions  of  the  liberal  and 
Protestant  cause  is  not  less  keen.  As  much  as  he  execrates 
Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  he  loves  AViUiam  of  Orange;  he 
describes  him,  he  praises  him,  he  defends  him  as  if  he  were 
personally  interested  in  his  fate  and  in  his  fame.  William 
is  to  Mr.  Motley  what  his  illustrious  descendant  is  to  Mr. 
Macaulay  —  not  merely  a  hero,  but  a  hero  of  his  own.  Too 
well-informed  to  overlook  the  imputations  which  rest  upon  the 
memory  of  that  great  Prince,  and  too  conscientious  to  conceal 
them,  Mr.  Motley  scrutinises  every  detail,  and  argues  the  cause 
of  his  client  with  unbounded  confidence.  Thus,  his  account 
of  the  marriage  of  William,  in  1561,  with  the  Princess  Anne 
of  Saxony,  a  slaughter  of  the  great  Elector  ^laurice,  and  of  the 
religious  equivocations  of  the  Prince  in  the  negotiation  of  this 
alliance,  is  a  model  of  obstinate  and  skilful  pleading  to  screen 
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the  weak  side  of  a  good  cause  and  a  great  man.  Thus  excited 
by  alternations  of  extreme  aversion  and  strong  predilection 
—  which,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  have  obtained  ab¬ 
solute  j)083es8ion  of  ^Ir.  Motley’s  mind  —  this  writer  does  not 
handle  his  subject  with  the  perfect  fairness  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  Mr.  Prescott :  nor  does  he,  like  his  eminent  contem¬ 
porary,  descend  into  the  ranks  or  search  the  hearts  of  his  enemies, 
to  understand  and  to  describe  their  conduct  with  strict  impar¬ 
tiality. 

His  strong  and  ardent  convictions  on  the  subject  of  his  work 
have  also  affected  its  style  and  literary  character ;  his  narrative 
sometimes  lacks  pro|)ortion  and  forbearance ;  he  dwells  to  excess 
upon  events  and  scenes  of  a  nature  to  kindle  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  excitement  he  himself  feels,  and  he  studiously  with¬ 
holds  from  the  opposite  side  the  same  amount  of  space  and  of 
colouring.  His  style  is  always  copious,  occasionally  familiar, 
sometimes  stilted  and  declamatoiy’,  as  if  he  thought  he  could 
never  say  too  much  to  convey  the  energy  of  his  own  impressions. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  perusal  of  his  work  is  alternately 
attractive  and  fatiguing,  persuasive  and  irritating.  An  accu¬ 
mulation  of  facta  and  details,  all  originating  in  the  same 
feeling  and  directed  to  the  same  object,  mingles  our  sympathy 
with  some  degree  of  distrust ;  t>nd  although  the  cause  he  defends 
is  beyond  all  question  gained,  we  are  not  impressed  with  the 
judgment  of  such  an  advocate.  With  these  merits  and  with  these 
imperfections,  the  ‘  History  of  Philip  II.’  and  the  ‘  History  of 
‘  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,’  are  undoubtedly  two  important 
works,  the  result  of  profound  researches,  sincere  convictions, 
sound  principles,  and  manly  sentiments ;  and  even  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  the  histoiy  of  the  period  will  find  in 
them  a  fresh  and  vivid  addition  to  their  previous  knowledge. 
They  do  honour  to  American  literature,  and  they  would  do 
honour  to  the  literature  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  De  la  Lmgevite  ITumaine,  etde  la  Quantile  de  Vie 
sur  le  Globe.  Par  P.  Flourens,  Membre  de  I’Acadeinie 
Franqiise,  Secretaire  perpetuel  de  I’Acad^mie  des  Sciences, 
&c.  &C.  Deuxicme  Edition.  Paris:  1855. 

2.  On  the  Decline  of  Life  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  B.  Van 
OvEX,  M.D.  London:  1854. 

3.  Records  of  Longevity.  By  TnoMAS  Bailey.  London:  1856. 

'^HE  doctrine  of  M.  Flourens  is,  that  Man  ought,  by  virtue  of 
his  natural  constitution,  to  live  for  a  century  ;  and  that  this 
natural  terra  of  life  is  abridged  only  by  his  own  improvidence, 
follies,  and  excesses.  Such  an  opinion,  supported  by  a  name  of 
some  eminence,  deserves  consideration  at  least ;  and  this  we 
propose  to  give  to  it,  adding  further  what  occurs  to  ourselves  as 
needful  to  a  more  complete  and  just  view  of  the  subject. 

Without  citing  any  of  the  innumerable  maxims  and  common* 
places  by  which  the  love  of  long  life  has  been  illustrated  or 
reproved,  we  may  at  once  assume  the  fact  that  all  mankind,  of 
every  age,  race,  and  country,  have  a  deep  and  paramount  interest 
in  this  great  question  of  the  duration  of  life,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  it  may  best  be  maintained  and  prolonged.  Such  maxims 
and  speculations  come  to  us  from  the  earliest  records  of  man  on 
the  earth — they  are  embtalied  in  classical  poetry,  in  history  and 
romance  —  they  appertwn  alike  to  savage  and  civilised  life,  to 
the  fool  and  the  philosopher — and  are  common  to  every  country 
and  clime,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  equator. 

There  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  this  must  be  so ;  and 
that  the  feeling  is  justified  by  being  natural  and  inevitable.  The 
word  life,  when  thus  used  to  express  the  totality  to  every  man 
of  his  present  being,  is  in  itself  of  deep  significance.  While 
marking  out  the  longer  or  shorter  space  which  each  one  occupies 
in  the  endless  line  of  time,  it  includes  those  many  wonderful 
changes  of  mind  and  l)ody  —  those  diverse  yet  continuous  stages 
of  existence  —  by  which,  without  forfeiture  of  personal  identity, 
childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age  are  all  included  within  one 
span.  Philosophy  in  every  age  has  been  occupied  and  perplexed 
by  this  great  problem  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  end  of  life. 
Metaphysicians  and  moralists  have  alike  lost  themselves  in  the 
inquiry.  Physiologists  and  physicians,  by  taking  other  routes, 
and  noting  the  close  connexion  of  vital  and  physical  laws,  have 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  its  solution  ;  yet  all  are  met  in  the 
end  by  barriers  which  no  research  or  reason  can  surmount,  and 
upon  which  speculation  wastes  itself  in  words  without  meaning. 
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Look,  as  a  single  case,  at  that  profound  problem  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  —  the  preservation  of  unity  of  consciousness, 
under  the  successive  natural  changes  of  state,  and  the  numberless 
accidents  and  strange  fluctuations  which  compose  the  life  of  man. 
The  phrase  of  Rochefoucauld,  ‘  On  est  quelquefois  aussi  dif~ 

‘  ferent  de  soi-meme  que  des  autres'  is  a  feeble  and  superficial 
expression  of  those  diversities  of  condition  which  occur  in  each 
single  being,  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.  Yet  the  line  of 
]>ersonal  identity  is  kept  entire,  though  thus  knotted  and  tangled 
in  every  part  of  its  length — though  feelings  are  altered  and  me¬ 
mories  have  passed  away.  If  reason  cannot  reach  these  things, 
faith  may  find  in  them  some  index  to  a  higher  identity  beyond 
the  term  of  life  on  earth. 

Look  again  at  that  which  seems  to  make  the  greatest  breach 
in  this  unity  of  being,  yet  is  itself  an  integral  part  of  life,  and 
necessary  to  it  —  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  Sleep.  If  called 
upon  to  name  that  part  of  our  nature,  which  is  at  once  most  mar¬ 
vellous  in  itself,  and  most  prolific  of  conclusions  beyond,  we  could 
not  hesitate  to  find  it  in  this  great  function,  so  familiar  to  our 
experience,  so  obscure  to  our  philosophy.  AVhen  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  describes  sleep  as  ‘  the  brother  of  death,  which  extracteth 
‘  a  third  {)art  of  our  lives,’  he  quaintly  but  strikingly  denotes  the 
wonderful  fact  of  this  periodical  intermission  of  ordinary  life ; 
during  which  the  senses  cease  in  great  part  to  have  relation  to 
the  world  without ;  and  the  mind,  barely  conscious  of  its  own 
identity,  works  in  a  vague  succession  of  images  and  associations 
—  the  shadows  sometimes  of  prior  events,  sometimes  the  seem¬ 
ing  creation  of  the  very  act  of  dreaming,  and  traceable  to  no 
reality  of  waking  existence.  Scarcely  can  we  abate  our  wonder 
at  this  phenomenon  of  our  nature,  by  placing  what  we  believe  to 
be  its  true  theory  before  us ;  viz.  that  sleep  is  not  one,  but  an 
ever-changing  variety  of  state ;  passing  through  every  stage  and 
degree  of  change  from  perfect  wakefulness  to  the  most  complete 
suppression  of  all  external  consciousness  —  varying  also  at 
every  moment  in  the  degree  in  which  each  particular  sense  and 
function  of  life  is  submitted  to  its  influence.*  All  these  more 
especial  conditions  of  sleep  do  rather  enhance  the  wonder  and 
the  mystery  of  a  state,  which  thus  occupies  and  engrosses  a  full 
fourth  part  of  human  existence  on  earth ; — not  less  than  a  third,  if 

•  We  find  this  theory  of  sleep  as  a  succession  of  ever-changing 
conditions,  strongly  urged  by  Sir  H.  Holland  in  his  Chapters  on  Men¬ 
tal  Physiology,  as  the  only  one  accordant  with  truth,  or  capable 
of  expounding  the  strange  phenomena,  mental  and  bodily,  of  this 
myste  rious  function  of  life,  and  we  have  previously  adverted  to  this 
work  in  No.  ccx.  of  this  Journal. 
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we  take  infancy  and  old  age  fairly  into  the  calculation.  The 
sleep  and  various  states  of  semi-consciousness  produced  by  mes- 
naeric  or  other  unwonted  means,  we  look  upon  with  awe  and 
amazement ;  foi^etting,  in  their  familiarity,  those  equally  strange 
phenomena  under  which  we  periodically  pass  this  portion  of  our 
existence.  The  dull  book  lulling  its  reader  into  slumber,  or 
the  cushioned  arm-chair  and  warm  fireside  inviting  sleep,  may 
well  be  termed  mesmeric  agents,  as  regards  this  change  of 
state;  though  wanting  those  accessories  of  nervous  temi>erament, 
and  that  strange  mixture  of  credulity  and  fraud,  so  often  noted 
in  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  mesmeric  experiment. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  life  in  its  larger  and 
physiological  sense.  We  now  come  to  that  more  especial  view 
of  it  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  volume  before  us :  in  pur¬ 
suing  this  subject,  however,  it  will  be  still  needful  to  recur 
occasionally  to  the  more  general  theory  for  aid  and  illus¬ 
tration.  The  questions  regarding  human  longevity  are  far  too 
complex  to  be  submitted  to  any  single  solution,  or  separated 
from  the  elementary  consideration  of  life  itself. 

The  name  and  repute  of  M.  Flourens  in  the  scientific  world 
might  well  warrant  some  high  expectations  of  a  work  coming 
from  him,  and  bearing  this  title.  His  position  in  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  in  other  great  European  Societies,  and  his  prior 
remarkable  researches  in  experimental  physiology,  afforded  a 
reasonable  pledge  that  whatever  he  wrote  on  this  interesting 
topic  would  be  marked  by  a  large  and  close  observation  of 
facts,  and  by  sound  deductions  from  them.  We  are  bound  to 
say  that  this  expectation  is  in  no  way  fulfilled  by  the  treatise 
before  us ;  the  greatest  merit  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  long, 
and  not  otherwise  tedious  than  through  its  loose  and  incon¬ 
secutive  reasoning.  The  result  he  seeks  to  establish  as  to  human 
longevity  we  consider  to  be  unfounded;  and  the  arguments 
offered  on  behalf  of  it  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Of  this  {wit 
of  his  work  we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  hereafter,  as  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  fonn  the  main  subject  of  the  present  article.  Mean¬ 
while  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  cursory  notice  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  indicated  in  the  title-page  by  the 
phrase,  ‘  De  la  Quantite  de  Vie  sur  le  Globe.' 

Though  aware  that  this  phrase  is  borrowed  from  Buffon,  we 
still  claim  the  right  to  object  to  it  here ;  as  an  afiTectation  of 
higher  j)hilo8ophy  and  greater  originality  than  really  belongs  to 
this  jwrtion  of  M.  Flourens’s  work.  What  he  gives  us  is,  in 
truth,  little  more  than  a  partial  and  disjointed  discussion  of 
those  modern  discoveries  in  Paleontology,  and  the  relations  of 
animal  life  to  the  successive  and  various  conditions  of  the  globe. 
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which  form  an  ajra  in  the  history  of  science;  but  which  he 
evidently  only  imperfectly  comprehends.  The  doctrine  of 
Bulfon,  upon  which  his  own  views  are  founded,  is  this;  —  that 
taking  all  created  beings  into  account,  the  total  quantity  of  life 
on  our  earth  is  always  the  same  —  that  the  Creator  has  brought 
into  being  an  incalculable  number  of  living  organic  molecules, 
indestructible  and  common  to  all  organised  beings,  the  material 
of  generation,  growth,  and  duration  of  existence — 'that  death, 
while  it  destroys  and  dissolves  individual  forms  or  lives,  does 
not  annihilate  these  molecules,  which  pass  into  other  forms, 
giving  and  maintaining  life  us  before,  and  being  always  the 
same  in  total  quantity  on  the  globe.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
fruitless  hy|)othe8e8,  common  to  every  age ;  easy  to  construct, 
difficult  absolutely  to  refute  or  deny,  impossible  to  prove. 
The  moUcules  organigues  vivantes  of  Buffion,  like  the  plastic 
nature  of  Cudworth,  are  an  effort  to  shelter  |)enury  of  know¬ 
ledge  under  the  garb  of  scientific  language.  Tliough  the  higher 
genius  of  Leibnitz  gave  somewhat  more  of  philosophy  to  his 
monads,  yet  essentially  the  attempt  and  the  failure  are  the 
same.  Life  may  be  defined,  more  or  less  justly,  in  its  functions. 
In  its  elements,  no  reason  or  hy{)Othesis  can  reach  it. 

!M.  Flourens,  however,  while  professing  admiration  of  Button’s 
genius,  and  acquiescence  in  the  hy{)Othesi3  ns  to  the  equal  and 
constant  (juantity  of  life  on  the  globe,  places  this  doctrine  on  a 
basis  of  his  own,  which  we  may  briefly  give  in  his  own  words :  — 

‘  .Te  n’etudie  la  vie,  ni  dans  les  molecules  organiques,  ni  dans  les 
inonades.  .J’etudie  la  iHe  dans  les  etres  vivants;  et  je  trouve  deux 
choses:  la  |>remiere  que  le  nombre  des  especes  va  toujours  en  di* 
roinuant,  depuis  qu’il  y  a  des  aniinaux  sur  le  globe ;  et  la  seconde 
que  le  nombre  des  individus,  dans  certnines  especes,  va  toujours 
au  contraire  en  croissant ;  tie  sorte  que,  a  tout  prendre,  et  tout  bien 
compte,  le  total  de  la  guantite  de  vie,  j’entends  le  total  de  la  quan- 
tite  des  etres  vivants,  reste  toujours  en  etfet  a  peu  pres  le  ineme.' 

No  evidence  for  this  doctrine  is  known  to  us,  and  assuredly 
none  is  furnished  by.  our  author  to  justify  its  enunciation  as  a 
special  discovery.  It  is  very  true,  as  M.  Flourens  states,  that 
various  species  of  animals  —  some  of  them,  as  attested  by  their 
bones,  of  gigantic  size — have  become  extinct  during  what  may 
be  called  the  existing  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  globe  — that 
others  are  probably  in  progress  towards  extinction — and  that  no 
new  creation  is  known,  within  this  period,  of  animals  of  equi¬ 
valent  size,  to  replace  those  thus  vanishing  from  the  earth.  It 
is  also  true  that  many  of  the  domesticated  species,  serving  to 
the  uses  of  man,  have  been  largely  increased  in  numbers,  an  effect 
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of  the  increase  of  human  population  on  the  globe.  But  these 
things,  which  are  true,  are  not  netc ;  and  the  doctrine  derived  from 
them,  —  that  a  balance  is  struck  between  the  two  opposed  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  the  total  quantity  of  life,  or  of  living  beings, 
remains  always  nearly  the  same,  —  is  one  wholly  unsupported  by 
the  premisses.  Its  wording,  indeed,  betrays  the  author’s  hesita¬ 
tion  as  to  its  truth.  The  ‘  a  peu  pres '  is  a  great  discounter  of 
realities  in  science,  as  in  most  other  things. 

It  will  be  obvious,  indeed,  to  all  who  c<are  to  reason  on  the 
subject,  that  we  have  no  knowledge,  or  means  of  obttuning  it 
otherwise  tiian  by  vague  approximation,  as  to  the  total  quantity 
of  life  on  the  globe,  or  the  relative  quantity  at  different  periods. 
Such  phraseology  then,  except  as  denoting  mere  hypothetical 
questions,  cannot  rightly  be  admitted  into  scientific  language; 
seeing  especially  how  little  we  are  able  to  estimate  numbers  or 
individualities  of  life  in  any  of  the  great  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom — how  impossible  to  conjecture  them  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  those  lower  forms  which  we  reach  only  through  the 
eye  of  the  microscope.  Nor  in  fact  can  any  such  conclusions 
as  those  put  forward  by  M.  Flourens  be  accepted,  as  long  as 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  proper  definition  of  species,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  change  or  transmutation  in  long  }>eriod3  of 
time.  We  may  not  acquiesce  in  these  doubts; — but  they  are 
entertained  by  many,  and  tend  to  complicate  every  part  of  the 
inquiry. 

Dismissing,  however,  this  subject,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  further,  we  come  to  the  main  topic  of  M.  Flourens’s 
volume,  the  longevity  of  Man.  We  wish  to  deal  fairly  with 
his  doctrine,  and  shall  state  it  as  clearly  as  we  can.  But  here, 
again,  we  have  to  complain  of  the  loose  and  desultory  character 
of  his  reasoning,  broken  by  numerous  citations  from  other 
writers,  poets  as  well  as  physiologists,  and  many  of  them  little 
fitted  to  serve  as  authorities  in  a  scientific  treatise.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  into  the  pages  of  Moliere,  Voltaire, 
and  La  Fontaine  for  satire  upon  human  life,  and  not  for  sober 
reasoning  upon  longevity. 

M.  Flourens  propounds  his  main  question  in  these  terms:  — 
‘  Quelle  est  la  duree  naturelle,  ordinaire,  normale  de  la  vie  de 
‘  I’homme?’  And  he  instantly  replies  to  this  question  by  a  passage 
from  Buffon,  which  he  takes  as  the  text  and  authority  for  his  own 
views.  ‘  L’horame  qui  ne  meurt  pas  de  maladies  accidentelles, 
‘  vit  partout  quatre-vingt-dix,  ou  cent  ans.’  Though  we  might 
comment  on  the  tautology  of  naturelle  and  normale  as  applied  to 
the  term  of  life,  we  can  find  no  other  fault  in  this  manner  of 
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proftounding  the  theme.  In  adopting  the  conclusion  of  Buffon, 
he  follows  the  same  train  of  reasoning  to  it.  He  affirms  that 
the  duration  of  life  depends  neither  on  climate,  nor  food,  nor  race, 
nor  any  external  condition,  but  has  rektion  solely  to  the  natural 
constitution  and  intrinsic  vigour  [yertue  intrins^gue)  of  our 
organs.  Regarding  everything  in  the  animal  economy  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  fixed  laws  —  that  every  animal  species  has  its  deter¬ 
minate  shape  and  size,  its  particular  time  of  gestation  and 
}>eriod  of  growth  —  he  infers  that  the  natural  duration  of  life 
must  be  equally  definite  for  each  species,  and  open  to  determi¬ 
nation.  Still  following  Buffon  at  each  step,  M.  Flourens  accepts 
his  doctrine  that  this  measure  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
l)roportion  to  that  of  complete  growth,  as  well  in  man  as  in  other 
animals.  He  differs  only  as  to  what  may  be  taken  as  the  term 
or  limit  of  this  growth.  Buffon,  naturally  enough,  makes  stature 
his  index;  and  assuming  the  average  period  of  growth  in  height 
in  man  to  be  about  sixteen  years,  he  takes  six  or  seven  periods, 
the  multiples,  of  this  time,  to  express  the  natural  duration  of 
human  life.  He  fortifies  himself  in  this  result,  by  observation 
of  a  proportion  of  time  of  growth  to  the  length  of  life  in  other 
animals,  the  horse,  dog,  stag,  &c. ;  but  neither  numerically  nor 
otherwise  does  he  claim  for  his  doctrine  the  absolute  exactness 
of  a  physical  law.  ‘  The  whole  duration  of  life  may  in  some 
*  measure  be  calculated  by  that  of  the  period  of  growth.  Man, 

‘  who  is  fifteen  years  in  growth,  may  live  six  or  seven  times  that 
‘  period,  &c.’ 

M.  Flourens  is  bolder  in  his  conclusions,  and  in  the  same 
degree  further  removed  from  truth.  He  adopts  as  the  term  or 
limit  of  bodily  growth  {accroissement),  the  complete  union  of 
l)ones  at  their  Epiphyses  —  an  expression  we  shall  speedily  ex¬ 
plain  — and  alleging  this  consummation  of  growth  to  occur  in  man 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  certain  other  animals  at  other  ages, 
in  each  respectively  the  fifth  part  of  the  term  of  life,  he  at  once 
multiplies  by  5  the  20  years  of  human  growth,  and  pronounces 
100  years  as  the  natural  period  of  human  existence.  We  pro¬ 
duce  this  view  in  his  own  words :  — 

‘  Bufibn  says  that  every  animal  lives  about  six  or  seven  times  as 
long  as  it  is  in  growing.  On  this  supposition  the  relation  would  be 
as  1  to  6  or  7  ;  but  the  I’eal  relation  of  the  period  of  growth  to 
the  duration  of  life  is  as  1  to  o,  or  nearly  so.  Man  is  20  years 
growing,  and  he  lives  five  times  20  years,  or  to  100.  The  camel  is 
8  years  growing,  and  he  lives  to  40 :  the  horse  5  years  growing,  and 
he  lives  to  25 ;  and  so  on  to  other  animals.  We  have  thus  then,  at 
last,  an  accurate  criterion  which  gives  us  with  certainty  the  period  of 
growth.  The  duration  of  that  period  gives  us  the  duration  of  life.’ 
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The  argument,  thus  pnt,  is  more  summary  in  manner  than 
satisfactorj'  in  substance.  We  doubt  much  whether  this  period 
of  epiphysis,  or  completion  of  bony  union,  has  been  determined 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  animals,  and  with  sufficient  exactness, 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  numerical  results.  We  believe  further,  that 
the  relation  of  this  period  to  the  normal  duration  of  life  in  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  is  nothing  more  than  that  general  proportion 
which  every  successive  ]>eriod  bears  to  its  antecedents  and  con¬ 
sequents  ;  rendering  each,  in  some  sort,  a  measure  and  index  to 
the  rest.  What  is  called  epiphysit  is  a  very  limited  phenomenon 
of  growth ;  and  though  seemingly  the  last  in  the  series  of  os¬ 
seous  developments,  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  epoch  in  life,  or 
as  having  any  im(X)rtant  relation  to  other  structural  changes. 
We  dispute  then,  altogether,  the  right  of  M.  Flourens  to  take 
it  as  an  axiom,  and  by  applying  his  multiple  of  five,  to  make  it 
tally  with  what  is  evidently  a  foregone  conclusion  of  his  own 
as  to  the  length  of  life.  This  conclusion  is  not  logically  attained, 
and  is  manifestly  in  contradiction  to  all  experience.* 

He  ap|>eals,  however,  to  experience  on  behalf  of  his  doctrine 
that  one  hundred  years  is  the  natural  life  of  man ;  and  that  its 
curtailment  below  this  normal  term  is  the  result  of  those  errors 
and  excesses  in  the  manner  of  living  which  impair  the  organs 
and  produce  premature  decay.  And  his  argument  here  mainly 
lies  in  the  citation  of  some  of  those  cases  in  which  life  has  been 
prolonged  far  beyond  the  average  limit  —  instances  often  of 
exaggenited  or  doubtful  kind,  but  yet  numerous  and  authentic 
enough  to  be  admitted  as  |K>sitive  tacts  in  the  natural  history  of 
man.  While  justly  sceptical  as  to  the  instances  that  go  beyond 
our  own  experience,  we  cannot  rightly  dispute  the  statements 
coming  to  us  from  various  sources,  from  difierent  countries  and 
periods  of  time,  that  human  beings  have  occasionally  reached, 
and  now  and  then  exceeded,  the  extraordinary  age  of  150  years. 
In  our  own  country,  for  example,  though  w’C  may  put  aside  as 
unproved  the  case  of  Henry  Jenkins,  alleged  (chiefly,  though  not 
solely,  on  his  memory  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field)  to  have 

*  As  well  might  we  reason  from  the  old  Highland  proverb  which 
says,— 

‘  Thrice  the  life  of  a  dog  is  the  life  of  a  horse ; 

Tlirice  the  life  of  a  horse  is  the  life  of  a  man ; 

Thrice  the  life  of  a  man  is  the  life  of  a  stag ; 

Thrice  the  life  of  a  stag  is  the  life  of  a  crow.’ 

The  traditional  longevity  of  the  stag  and  the  crow  are  still,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  unsolved  problems,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  period  of  their 
respective  growths  to  bring  them  within  M,  Flourens’s  theory. 
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lived  169  years;  and  regard  with  doubt  that  of  the  Countess  of 
Desmond,  whose  age  is  recounted  at  148  ;  yet  we  cannot  equally 
reject  the  evidence  as  to  the  152  years  of  Thomas  Parr’s  life,  ac¬ 
credited  :is  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  Harvey,  who  examined  his 
body  after  death,  and  records  the  singular  fact  that  the  viscera 
were  all  sound ;  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  not  ossified ;  and  no 
obvious  causes  why  he  might  not  have  lived  yet  longer,  but  for 
the  surfeit  of  food,  and  changes  in  his  habits  of  life,  which 
followed  his  removal  to  London,  and  to  the  kitchens  of  the 
|)alace.* 

Instances  of  this  extraordinary  kind  indeed  are  fully  admitted 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists;  and  Haller  and 
Hufeland  respectively,  after  citing  several  especial  cases  of  life 
exceeding  150  years,  affirm  it  as  probable  that  the  organisation 
and  vital  forces  of  man  may  be  capable  in  some  cases  of  reaching 
200  years  of  age.  No  proof,  however,  is  given  by  them  of  such 
age  having  ever  been  attained ;  nor  is  there  any  record  of  it, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  so  utterly  without  attestation 
that  they  must  at  once  be  discarded.  We  note  one  of  them 
below,  simply  to  show  how  loose  is  the  evidence  often  received 
on  these  matters.f  But  we  cannot  refuse  belief  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  in  those  tables  of  longevity,  which,  comprising 
many  thousand  instances,  must  contain  some  average  of  truth, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  discriminate  or  define  it.  Dr. 
Van  Oven,  whose  work  is  one  of  considerable  ability  and  re¬ 
search,  in  tables  which  he  has  drawn  up  with  great  diligence, 
gives  seventeen  examples  of  age  exceeding  150  years.  In 
another  of  the  volumes  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the 
‘  Records  of  Longevity  ’  by  Mr.  Bailey,  we  have  a  catalogue, 
alphabetically  arranged,  of  three  or  four  thousand  cases  of  lon¬ 
gevity  verging  closely  upon,  or  exceeding,  100  years,  and  many 
of  them  reaching  150  years.  AVithout  seeking  to  impeach  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  fidelity  with  which  these  tables  are  con¬ 
structed,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  great  want  of  all  exact  or  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  belonging  to  them.  Still  we  are  bound  to  admit 
some  even  of  the  extreme  cases  sis  authentic ;  and  this  of  course 
presumes  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  others,  which. 


*  The  postmortem  examination  of  Parr  was  one  of  great  care  and 
minuteness.  The  statement  of  it  by  Harvey,  and  his  narrative  of 
other  incidents  in  Parr’s  life,  are  exceedingly  curious ;  and,  thus 
attested,  well  deserving  a  place  in  human  physiology. 

t  This  case  is  derived  from  a  parish  register  in  Somersetshire, 
where  the  record  appears  of  the  ‘  burial  in  Dec.  20.  1588,  of  Jane 
‘  Britten,  a  maiden ;  as  she  affirmetb,  at  the  age  of  200.' 
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though  lower  in  the  scale,  do  yet  greatly  transcend  the  average 
term  of  life.  We  shall  have  oecasion  afterwards  to  refer  to 
these  more  especially.  At  present  it  is  enough  to  state  that  we 
have  sufficient  proof  of  the  frequent  prolongation  of  life,  to 
periods  of  from  110,  to  130,  or  140  years  —  cases  which,  thus 
authenticated,  we  must  necessarily  take  into  view  when  dealing 
with  this  question  of  human  longevity.  But  in  so  doing  we  are 
called  upon  to  submit  them  all  to  the  great  general  law  of 
averages ;  and  not  to  propound  them,  as  M.  Flourens  does,  as 
exponents  of  the  natural  capacity  for  life  in  man.  We  might 
just  as  reasonably  assert  that  six  feet  is  the  natural  stature, 
because  some  men  have  reached  the  stature  of  eight  or  even  nine 
feet; — or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  four  feet  is  the  normal  mea¬ 
sure,  because  Count  Benyowsky  and  the  American  Tom  Thumb 
were  dwarfed  down  below  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet ;  —  or  yet 
further  affirm  that  fifteen  stone  is  the  natural  weight  of  the  species, 
because  Daniel  Lambert  and  some  of  his  brethren  in  obesity  have 
nearly  doubled  this  weight.  The  fact  is,  that  these  anomalies, 
either  by  excess  or  deficiency,  occur  in  every  |art  of  the  physical 
structure  of  man,  as  in  every  part  of  the  world  of  nature  that 
surrounds  us.  The  deviations  thus  permitted  under  the  general 
laws  which  govern  creation  are,  however,  continually  checked 
and  controlled  by  those  laws.  They  cannot  pass  certain  limits 
without  bringing  into  action  fresh  physical  causes,  tending  to 
destroy  the  anomaly,  and  to  restore  that  particular  condition, 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  specifically  annexed  to  every 
organised  object  in  the  natural  world. 

Here  then  we  find  the  value  and  import  of  the  great  law  of 
averages,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Almost  it  may  be 
called  a  new  method  of  research,  though  now  among  the  fore¬ 
most  in  contributing  to  the  extension  and  exactness  of  human 
knowledge.  It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  the  understanding  of 
this  particular  mode  of  reaching  truth  was  never  fairly  attained 
by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Some  practical  application  of 
it  is,  indeed,  next  to  inevitable  in  the  most  common  processes  of 
human  thought  and  inquiry.  But  the  principle  was  never  fully 
recognised  or  converted  to  scientific  use — an  intellectual  ano¬ 
maly  having  close  kindred  with  another  still  more  singular 
default  in  the  ancient  philosophy,  viz.  the  want  of  any  right 
appreciation  of  experiment,  as  the  most  certain  and  powerful 
instrument  of  scientific  research. 

Modern  science  has  fully  acknowledged,  and  carried  into  active 
use,  these  two  great  methotls;  cognate  in  their  origin  and  mutually 
dependent  in  every  part  and  principle  of  their  application.  The 
law  of  averages,  indeed,  has  acquired  of  late  a  wonderful  exten- 
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sion  and  generality  of  use ;  attaining  results,  from  the  progressive 
multiplication  of  facts,  which  are  ever  more  nearly  a|)proachiDg 
to  the  fixedness  and  certainty  of  mathematical  formulae.  Every 
single  observation,  and  every  new  fact  added,  comes  into  con¬ 
tribution  to  these  resulting  truths.  Phenomena  seemingly  the 
most  insulated,  and  anomalies  the  most  inexplicable  to  common 
apprehension,  are  thus  submitted  to  laws  which  control  and 
govern  the  whole. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  be  aware  how  largely  this  doctrine 
of  averages  has  been  applied,  not  merely  to  physical  phenomena, 
but  even  to  the  social  and  moral  conditions  of  man,  as  the  highest 
tenant  of  that  globe  on  which  his  destiny  is  cast.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Quetelet  and  others  of  his  school,  aided  by  the 
facilities  of  intercommunication  now  existing  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  and  races  of  the  earth,  statistical  knowledge  has 
taken  a  high  place  among  the  sciences,  and  promises  for  the  future 
a  {)owerful  influence  on  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Previously,  however,  to  this  larger  and  more  scientific  direction 
of  the  doctrine  of  averages,  it  had  already  received  what  we  may 
call  a  mercantile  application,  in  relation  to  the  very  topic  now 
before  us,  viz.  the  estimate  of  human  longevity.  A  new  and 
vigorous  traffic  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  eighty  years,  of 
which  the  duration  of  life  is  the  subject  and  basis.  We  need 
not  enlarge  here  uf)on  the  principle  or  history  of  Life  Assurance 
as  a  branch  of  actual  business.  Originating  in  England,  it  is 
here  especially  that  it  has  grown  and  diffused  itself,  so  as  to 
become  an  essential  part  of  our  social  policy  —  a  natural,  if  not 
necessary,  result  of  those  complex  relations  of  property  and 
family  connexions,  which  are  created  by  high  civilisation,  per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  and  political  security.  And  though  partially 
defaced  by  certain  evils  inseparable  from  all  human  institutions, 
we  are  entitled  to  regard  the  system  as  one  conducing  largely 
to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  community.  As  an  interpreter 
of  the  averages  of  life,  and  of  the  various  conditions  affecting  its 
duration,  life-insurance  in  its  present  extension  has  become  one 
of  our  best  guides ;  and  the  tables  and  calculations  connected 
with  it,  though  partially  modified  since  their  first  adoption,  do 
singularly  expound  that  uniformity  of  results  which  arises  out 
of  these  numerous  and  extensive  records  of  age  and  death. 
Mathematics  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  calculation,  and  given 
to  it  many  of  the  conditions  of  an  exact  science. 

Still  more  important  documents  as  to  human  longevity  are 
those  furnished  by  the  English  Decennial  Census,  and  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Registrar  General;  in  which  the  results  are 
derived  from  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom,  and  so 
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admirably  recorded  and  classified  as  to  afford  not  solely  numerical 
conclusions  respecting  the  several  periods  of  age  attained,  but 
also  much  anc^  curious  knowledge  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  affect  the  average  duration  of  life  in  different 
classes.  Those  who  desire  more  detailed  information  on  this 
subject  cannot  do  better  than  consult  these  valuable  re[X>rts. 
They  possess  the  further  advantage  of  being  readily  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  corresponding  tables,  more  or  less 
|>erfect,  furnished  from  other  European  kingdoms  and  from  the 
United  States;  many  of  which  tables  are  in  fact  contained  in 
the  volumes  of  English  registration. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  some  of  these  documents 
hereafter.  But  meanwhile  we  may  state,  as  the  result  from 
them,  that  they  utterly  refute  the  doctrine  which  forms  the 
pith  and  purjwrt  of  M.  Flourens’s  volume.  Such  formal  refu¬ 
tation  was  in  truth  hardly  needed  of  an  opinion  contradicted, 
its  we  have  before  said,  by  the  common  experience  of  mankind 
of  every  age  and  country.  A  hundred  years  is  not,  and  has 
never  been,  the  natural  or  normal  age  of  man.  No  deviations 
from  a  life  of  nature  —  no  excesses  of  luxury,  or  labours  and 
privations  of  j)Overty,  —  will  suffice  to  explain  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  the  facts  as  they  stand  in 
face  of  it.  M.  Flourens  dwells  with  complacent  detail  on  the 
old  and  familiar  instance  of  Louis  Cornaro,  the  Venetian  self¬ 
reformer  —  a  notable  one  doubtless,  if  we  may  trust  to  its  cor¬ 
rectness  in  all  particulars ;  but  bearing  marks  of  exaggeration, 
and  at  best  but  an  individual  case,  where  the  argument  needs  a 
multitude.  If  seeking  for  imy  causes  likely  to  affect  and 
alter  the  term  of  life  on  a  large  scale,  we  should  rather  expect 
to  find  them  in  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  physical  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  mankind  are  ex{x>sed,  and  es|>ecialiy  in  those  con¬ 
ditions  which  belong  to  the  extremes  of  climate  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  But  M.  Flourens  himself  rejects  these 
causes  as  of  little  or  no  influence  upon  what  he  assumes  as  the 
normal  term  of  life  ;  and  though  we  dispute  his  doctrine  on  the 
latter  ))oint,  we  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the 
external  physical  conditions  to  which  man  is  subjected,  have 
less  effect  than  might  be  supposed  u(>oa  the  average  duration 
of  existence.  Adaptations,  partly  of  bodily  textures,  partly 
of  aliment,  but  in  each  case  providentially  designed,  come 
into  action  here,  and  restore  that  jjarity  which  appears  to  be 
the  natural  law  for  the  s]>ecies. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  then,  rejecting  this  doctrine,  is  the 
true  natural  term  of  human  life  ?  Or  is  there  any  which  can  be 
strictly  designated  as  such  ?  The  question  is  a  simple  and  defi- 
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nite  one  —  the  answer  cannot  easily  be  rendered  so.  It  might 
seem  indeed,  primd  facie,  probable,  that  in  the  case  of  Man, 
single  in  species,  and  presumably  derived  from  a  single  stock, 
there  should  exist  some  middle  term  of  natural  age,  marking  the 
destined  duration  of  Ids  being  on  earth,  apart  from  all  those 
incidents,  physical  or  moral,  which  crowd  upon  and  affect  his 
existence.  But  these  incidents  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  so 
obscure  often  in  their  origin  and  progress,  yet  so  certainly  blend¬ 
ing  themselves,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  with  the  hereditary 
constitution  of  families  and  communities,  that  all  sagacity  is 
at  fault  in  seeking  to  extract,  and  strictly  to  define,  such 
natural  term  of  life.  The  most  copious  and  accurate  regis¬ 
ters  fail  us  here ;  and  we  are  forced  to  regard  it,  in  some  sort, 
as  an  abstract  conception,  incapable  of  being  expressed,  other¬ 
wise  than  approximately,  by  any  simple  number.  If  called  upon 
to  state  this  approximation,  we  might  j)erhaps  seek  to  rest 
on  the  old  record  of  ‘  threescore  years  and  ten;'  with  a  leaning, 
however,  to  the  belief  that  this  is  somewhat  below  the  true  mark. 
Blumenbach,  a  high  authority  on  such  subjects,  rated  it,  we 
believe,  at  about  eighty  years.  But  under  no  circumstances  can 
we  admit  the  century  of  years  which  M.  Flourens  has  pleased 
himseli'  by  assigning  to  life  ;  or  allow  the  force  of  the  arguments 
by  which  he  seeks  to  substantiate  his  doctrine. 

Dismissing  then  this  particular  question,  suggested  by  the 
work  before  us,  we  may  invite  our  readers  to  other  parts  of  this 
interesting  subject  of  human  longevity.  And  first  there  comes 
into  consideration  the  curious  topic  of  comparative  longevity; 
comprising  questions  of  nations  and  races,  civilised  and  savage,  — 
of  successive  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  —  of  families 
as  well  iis  individuals  —  of  sex,  occupation,  climate,  food,  and  all 
other  conditions  pertaining  to  human  life.  Volumes  would  be 
needed  to  follow  these  matters  into  detail.  M.  Flourens  touches 
upon  them  so  slightly  and  vaguely,  that  no  aid  is  to  be  gathered 
from  his  treatise.  In  our  limited  space  we  cannot  bring  them 
before  our  readers  otherwise  than  by  selecting  a  few  prominent 
conclusions,  serving  to  illustrate  the  main  objects  of  inquiry, 
and  the  methods  best  fitted  for  attaining  them.  Any  attempt 
to  go  beyond  this  would  be  perplexing  and  futile. 

It  is  natural  to  look  first  —  and  it  cannot  be  done  without 
interest  —  at  those  records  of  longevity  in  former  ages  Avhich 
may  be  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  our  own  time. 
We  have  already  indicated  as  the  chief  attainable  results  of  such 
inqumy,  the  general  duration  of  what  may  be  considered  the 
competed  life  of  man;  and  the  extreme  cases  of  age  stretching 
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beyond  this  mean  term.  For  obvious  reasons  we  omit  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  length  of  antediluvian  life,  as  we  receive  it  from  the 
Scriptures.  We  could  say  nothing  new  towards  the  solution  of 
this  question,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  conditions  and  a  state 
of  the  world  to  which  no  present  knowledge  can  apply.  We 
turn  with  more  assurance  to  another  record,  of  later  time,  but 
also  bearing  in  its  superscription  the  great  name  of  Moses ; 
which,  in  defining  the  life  of  man  at  threescore  years  and  ten, 
affords  a  measure  corresponding  closely,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
with  the  every-day  exiterience  of  our  own  age.*  In  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pass.age  of  this  psalm  (so  admirably  translated  by  Lord 
Bacon),  we  have  in  a  few  words  the  touching  picture,  true  to 
every  time,  of  the  decrepitude  and  other  ills  which  aflect  life 
prolonged  beyond  the  average  term  the  Creator  has  assigned  to  it. 

The  records  of  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  though 
not  expressing  the  fact  to  us  in  such  positive  forms,  yet  concur 
in  furnishing  the  same  general  inference.  The  several  i)eriods 
of  individual  life  are  denoted  as  we  now  denote  them  ;  and 
generations  succeed  one  another,  as  far  as  we  can  Interpret  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  dead,  under  an  equal  and  similar  law. 
The  pyramids  were  the  tombs  of  monarchs,  who,  as  an  old 
writer  says,  'astonislied  Heaven  by  their  audacities,’  but  whose 
term  of  existence  would  seem  to  have  been  strictly  commen¬ 
surate  with  our  own. 

As  we  descend  to  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  notices 
derived  from  history  and  other  kindred  sources,  become  more 
explicit  and  particular.  The  result  we  may  affirm  to  be  the 
same ;  testifi^  to  us  both  in  the  mean  term  of  life  as  we  have 
defined  it,  and  not  less  remarkably  in  those  deviations  by 
excess,  wiiich  in  themselves  furnish  a  sort  of  reflex  proof  as  to 
the  average  —  a  manner  of  verifying  the  mean  number  more 
valuable  than  on  first  sight  might  appear.  Though  we  still 
cannot  authenticate  particular  facts  in  these  ])eriods  with  the 
same  iissurance  as  by  the  statistical  tables  of  our  own  time,  yet 
neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  were  wanting  in  methods  of  assigning 
exact  date,  even  to  the  events  of  private  life,  through  the  popular 
and  political  institutions  which  are  so  deeply  eml)edded  in  their 
history.  The  Olympiads  and  public  festivals  of  Greece,  and  the 
Consular  Fasti  of  Rome  gave  time,  as  well  as  name,  to  nume¬ 
rous  family  and  personal  occurrences.  The  ‘  calidus  juventd  con- 

*  Ps.  xc.,  entitled  ‘  A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,’  and  re¬ 
garded  as  the  oldest  composition  in  the  Psalter.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  though  doubtless  familiar  to  many,  that  from  the  time  of 
Noah  to  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  record  is  one  of  sucqfssive 
and  gradual  decrease  in  longevity.  Joshua  ‘  waxed  old  and  stricken 
‘  in  years  ’  some  time  before  his  death  at  1 10  years. 
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‘  sule  Planco  ’  of  Horace,  is  a  familiar  instance  of  the  mode  of 
dating  events  through  this  greatest  and  most  lasting  institution 
of  the  lionian  State ;  and  we  know  it  to  have  been  applied  to 
that  record  of  births  which  is  essential  to  all  evidence  regarding 
longevity.  We  may  refer,  as  an  example  of  the  completeness 
of  some  of  these  documents,  to  the  account  Pliny  gives  us  of  the 
Italian  census  instituted  in  the  time  of  Vespasian;  in  which,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  classification  by  ages  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  that  we  now  follow.  To  this 
author  we  are  indebted  for  much  information  on  the  subject  of 
longevity ;  and  the  caution  he  applies  to  such  instances  as  are 
presumably  fabulous,  or  de{)endent  on  other  modes  of  estimating 
years,  is  some  security  for  the  exactness  of  the  cases  which  he 
admits  without  such  suggestion.  They  are  probably  as  authentic 
as  the  similar  records  of  any  modern  |)eople  dating  two  or  three 
centuries  back. 

Premising  this,  we  may  mention  a  few  of  the  particular  in¬ 
stances  of  longevity  belonging  to  those  times  ;  and  such  especially 
ixs  are  associated  with  the  eminent  names  of  antiquity.  The 
first  case,  indeed,  that  of  Epimenides  the  Cretan  (the  subject  of 
the  famous  example  of  the  circulating  syllogism),  we  must 
regard  as  very  doubtful ;  the  authorities  for  his  alleged  age  of 
167  being  exceedingly  slender.  The  Greek  philosophers  gene¬ 
rally,  however,  of  all  sects  and  tenets,  make  fair  show  on  the 
list ;  and  under  better  evidence  of  authenticity.  Zeno  is  stated 
to  have  lived  102  years;  Democritus,  104;  Pyrrho,  90 ;  Dio¬ 
genes,  90;  Hij)pocrate8.  99;  Plato,  82;  Isocrates,  98  ;  Gorgias, 
the  master  of  Isocrates,  107.  But  for  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Roman  soldier,  the  70  years  of  Socrates,  and  the  75 
years  of  Archimedes  might  well  have  reached  the  same  high 
class  of  longevities.  The  old  age  of  Sophocles,  90  years,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  touching  anecdote  of  his  recitation  of  verses  from 
the  Giidipus  Coloneus,  in  proof  of  his  then  sanity  of  mind.  The 
lofty  lyric  genius  of  Pindar  was  not  lost  to  his  country  until  he 
had  reached  84  years.  Simonides  wore  his  elegiac  laurels  to  the 
age  of  90. 

We  wish  we  could  settle  a  much  disputed  question,  by  as¬ 
signing  a  {xjriod  and  time  of  life  to  that  greatest  of  all  Greek 
poets,  whose  name  alone  lives,  and  will  yet  live  through  every 
age  of  the  world.  Strange  it  is  that  the  fame  of  Homer,  thus 
immortal,  should  be  dissociated  from  any  distinct  record  or  time 
of  birth —  still  stranger,  perhaps,  that  his  individuality  should 
have  been  called  into  question  by  the  hard  and  technical  cri¬ 
ticism  of  our  own  day. 

We  might  go  on  to  cite  numerous  instances  of  eminent 
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longevity  from  the  Roman  annals ;  many  of  these  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Cicero  himself'.  But  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
cases  of  female  longevity  of  less  historical  weight,  but  some 
of  them  curious  in  their  details.  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero, 
lived  to  103;  Clodia,  the  wife  of  Ofilius,  to  115  years.  Two 
remarkable  actresses  stand  on  the  list ;  one  of  whom,  Lueceia, 
is  stated  to  have  [)erfonned  .as  Mima  for  about  100  yeai-s ;  the 
other,  Galeria,  was  brought  back  to  the  stage,  during  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  in  her  104th  year,  and  91 
years  after  her  first  appearance  before  the  Roman  public.  Pliny 
affords  us  a  similar  instance  from  the  other  sex,  that  of  the 
dancer  Stephanie,  (ywi  primus  togatas  sultare  instituit),  who 
having  danced  at  the  secular  games  of  Augustus,  performed 
again  .at  those  of  Claudius,  63  years  later,  and  lived  still  some 
time  afterwards. 

The  Census,  already  mentioned  as  instituted  by  Vespasian, 
furnishes  some  results  sis  to  longevity  singular  enough  to  suggest 
doubts  of  their  entire  accuracy.  The  instances  given  by 
Pliny  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  region  between  the  Ap- 
penines  and  the  Po ;  and  upon  the  record  of  this  census  (which 
he  himself  calls  res  con  fessa)  he  enumerates  54  persons  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  100, —  14  of  1 10  years, —  2  of  125, —  4  of 
130, —  4  of  135,—  and  3  of  140  years.  lu  the  single  town  of 
Valciatium,  near  Placentia,  he  mentions  6  persons  of  1 10  ;  4  of 
120;  1  of  150  years.  These  round  numbers  are  somewhat  suspi¬ 
cious  as  to  the  reality  of  the  ages  in  question ;  and  the  whole  state¬ 
ment,  derived  from  a  district  by  no  means  noted  for  its  salubrity, 
is  BO  much  in  excess  of  any  similar  reconl  in  other  countries, 
that  we  cannot  but  hesitate  in  admitting  it.  If  true,  it  can 
only  be  solved,  by  sup})Osing  a  remarkable  aggregation  of  cases 
of  hereditary  family  longevity,  through  intermarri^es  in  the 
same  |)rovince.  Nor  am  we  draw  from  these,  or  other  memorials 
of  ancient  longevity,  any  argument  for  believing  that  the  mean 
duration  of  human  life  was  ever  above  that  which  belongs  to  the 
period  in  which  we  now  live. 

From  the  question  of  comparative  longevity  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  we  come  to  that  of  races  of  men ;  —  an  inquiry  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  some  sort  to  the  higher  question,  whether  we  must 
regard  all  races  as  derived  from  a  single  primitive  stock  ?  or 
whether,  to  explain  the  remarkable  physical  diversities  which 
exist,  it  is  needful  to  suppose  the  original  creation  of  more  than 
one  ty|)e  on  the  earth  ?  This  question  is  one  which  has  been 
keenly  agitated  of  late  years.  For  ourselves,  we  assent  to  the 
former  belief,  or  that  of  unity  of  type  and  origin.  We  find  evi¬ 
dence  for  this  in  the  very  multiplicity  of  existing  varieties ;  and 
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in  the  manner  in  which  they  graduate  into  one  another.  Of 
abrupt  lines  of  demarcation  there  are  none  ;  and  we  follow  the 
Negro  into  the  Caucasian  races  through  every  step  and  stage  of 
variation.  This  argument  may  not  be  positive ;  but  it  at  least 
obviates  the  primd  facie  objection  from  the  disparity  of  the 
e.vtreme  cases. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  seduced  from  our  subject  by  this 
higher  inquiry,  curious  and  important  though  it  be.  It  is  enough 
to  recognise  here  that  Man  forms,  in  every  proper  sense  in  which 
the  term  can  be  defined,  one  genus,  and  the  single  species  of  this 
genus,  in  the  animal  creation.  The  varieties  or  races  of  this 
species  are  all  related  by  common  conditions  of  reproduction,  of 
structure  and  function  of  the  skeleton  and  internal  organs,  and 
of  the  aliment  appropriate  to  growth  and  maintenance.  To 
these  varieties,  thus  far  identified  in  character  and  origin,  our 
present  question  of  comparative  longevity  applies.  Without 
referring  to  those  several  divisions  into  races,  which  historians  or 
physiologists  have  adopted,  we  may  at  once  take  the  extreme 
instances  of  the  Negro,  and  the  people  of  Northern  and  Central 
Euro|)e,  as  including  all  intermediate  cases.  And  here  again,  as 
in  the  question  regarding  the  comparative  longevity  at  different 
periods  of  time,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  of  that  general 
j)arity,  which  the  conditions  just  noted  might  lead  us  to  expect. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  go  for  facts  to  the  parish  registers  of  Bornou, 
or  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  Soudan ;  but  from  the  registries 
of  our  West  Indian  Islands,  and  from  the  decennial  census  of 
the  United  States,  we  obtain  information  bearing  closely  on  the 
question  before  us.  W e  must  not  say  deciding  it ;  since  the 
results,  if  not  ambiguous,  would  show  a  very  singular  su|)eriority 
in  length  of  Negro  life  over  that  of  European  origin.  In  1840, 
for  instance,  when  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
al)out  17  millions,  of  which  2^  millions  in  round  numbers  were 
negroes,  the  census  gave  791  as  the  number  of  whites  above  100; 
while  of  slaves  the  number  of  those  above  100  is  registered  as 
1333,  oi  free  negroes  as  647.  In  1855,  we  find  from  the  census, 
that  43  persons  died  in  the  U.  States  above  100 ;  the  oldest 
white  male  at  110,  the  oldest  white  female  109  ;  the  oldest  negro 
man  130,  the  oldest  negro  woman  120,  both  slaves.  From 
Professor  Tucker’s  analysis  of  the  American  census  from  1790 
to  1840,  published  a  year  ago,  we  derive  the  strange  result,  if 
true,  that  the  chances  of  living  above  100  are  13  times  as 
great  among  the  slaves,  and  40  times  as  great  in  the  free  negroes, 
as  in  the  white  population  of  the  country. 

These  results,  however,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  are  too  ano¬ 
malous  to  be  readily  accepted.  Not  half  a  century  has  yet 
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elapsed  since  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  was  prohibited 
by  law ;  and  we  may  therefore  safely  presume  that  most  of  those 
whose  alleged  ages  exceed  100,  were  of  African  birth ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  bars  in  limine  all  certain  conclusions  on  the 
subject.  Even  with  respect  to  those  bom  in  the  States,  there  is 
much  likelihood  of  faulty  registration,  added  to  by  the  frequent 
transference  of  slaves  from  one  estate  to  another.  And  yet 
further,  we  have  to  consider  here  the  habits  of  the  negroes 
themselves,  their  curious  inaccuracy  as  to  all  matters  of  numl)ers, 
and  their  proneness  to  exaggeration,  especially  when  by  ap¬ 
plying  this  to  age,  they  may  ho|)e  to  obtain  some  interest  in 
their  fate  or  mitigation  of  their  labours.  Professor  Tucker  goes 
further,  and  speaks  of  the  template  and  easy  life  of  a  large  part 
of  the  slave  ])opulation  as  adding  to  the  chances  of  longevity. 
AVe  should  gladly  believe  that  it  was  so ;  but  the  much  larger 
proportion  of  centenarians  among  the  free  blacks  weakens  the 
force  of  the  inference. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  cannot  draw  just  conclusions 
from  the  American  census ;  while  the  general  evidence  from 
other  sources  (confirmed  by  personal  inquiry  we  have  ourselves 
made  in  the  country),  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  average  longevity 
of  the  Negro  and  European  races  differs  but  little  in  amount. 
The  extreme  cases  of  longevity  in  the  former,  furnished  us  from 
our  own  West  Indian  Islands,  closely  tally  with  those  recorded 
in  the  registers  of  the  white  races  of  Europe ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  those  extreme  cases  form  a  sort  of  index  to 
the  average  sought  for.* 

AVe  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  comparison  in  detail  through 
the  several  races  and  nations  of  modern  Europe  and  Asia, 
though  the  materials  we  now  possess  are  ample  for  this  purpose. 
Of  these  races,  variously  commingled  indeed  in  their  present 
nationalities,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Sclavonic  are  the  mostconsider- 
able  ;  derived,  as  modern  ethnology  teaches  us,  from  a  common 
Asiatic  source,  yet  with  wide  separation  by  intervening  time. 
European  Russia  best  expounds  all  that  relates  to  the  Sclavonic 
race.  In  the  subjoined  note  we  give  a  few  particulars,  drawn 
from  the  registers  of  this  empire,  and  also  from  those  of  some 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe.!  They  confirm 

*  We  have  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  some  distinct 
evidence  as  to  the  comparative  longevity  of  mulattos,  quadroons,  &c. 
The  common  belief  is  that  tliey  are  short-lived,  and  that  such  breeds 
soon  cease  to  be  prolific.  But  more  and  better  attested  details  are 
I  required,  before  we  can  reach  any  certain  conclusions. 

!  For  Russia,  the  returns  of  1842  are  before  us.  From  these  it 
I  appears  that  the  mean  annual  mortality  in  that  empire  is  fully  3^ 
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the  result  of  general  equality,  both  as  to  the  medium  duration  of 
life  and  as  to  longevity  by  excess.  The  medium  annual  mor¬ 
tality  varies  materially  indeed  in  different  countries,  still 
more  in  detached  localities ;  but  such  diversities  often  belong 
to  particular  [jeriods  of  life  only  (as  that  of  infancy  especially), 
and  affect  more  partially  than  might  be  supposed  the  result 
with  which  we  are  here  mainly  concerned. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  excellence  of  our  recent 
English  registration,  as  attested  by  the  volumes  annually  pub¬ 
lished.  Though  they  afford  us  no  present  cases  of  longevity 
equivalent  to  those  of  Jenkins  and  Parr,  they  indicate  a  medium 
duration  of  life,  and  a  proportion  of  lives  above  100,  at  least 
equal  to  what  exists  in  any  other  country.  Taking  two  recent 
years  as  a  brief  illustration,  we  find  in  1852,  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Wales  was  18  millions,  there  died  35 
males  above  100  years  of  age,  the  oldest  105, —  and  53  females, 
of  whom  three  reached  106,  one  107,  and  two  108  years.  In 
the  following  year,  the  register  tells  us  of  the  deaths  of  31  males, 
and  62  females,  above  100,  —  the  oldest  male  109,  the  oldest 
female  110  years.  We  may  add  that  in  England  it  is  probable 
that  the  low  rate  of  medium  annual  mortality — not  exceeding  2^ 
per  cent.,  and  much  below  that  of  most  of  the  European  nations 
— expresses  causes  which  must  have  some  effect  in  multiply¬ 
ing  the  cases  of  great  age.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  causes  is  limited  by  various  considerations  ;  but 
we  cannot  reasonably  exclude  it ;  or  deny  that  there  may  exist 
from  this  source  certtun  mean  difiercnces  of  longevity  in  the 
several  races  and  nations  of  mankind,  as  with  respect  to  stature, 

per  cent,  (in  the  provinces  whicii  include  the  basins  of  the  Wolga, 
Don,  and  Dneiper,  considerably  more),  a  very  liigh  ratio  compared 
with  the  2^  per  cent,  of  England;  but  in  some  part  explained  by  the 
great  mortality  of  infants  in  Russia.  Tliese  tables  do  not  give  de¬ 
tailed  specification  of  ages  above  90;  but  they  record  for  several 
years  the  number  of  deaths  of  males  upwards  of  90,  giving  a  mean 
of  more  than  5000  for  each  year,  or  probably  10,000,  had  females 
been  included.  This  stands  in  large  proportion  to  the  population ; 
but  as  at  the  date  of  90  years  before  these  returns,  there  was  no 
system  of  registration  in  Russia,  their  accuracy  admits  of  much  doubt. 
In  Austria,  including  Lombardy,  in  1842,  446  persons  died  at  ages 
above  100,  out  of  about  460,000  deaths. 

In  the  Prussian  States  in  1841,  786  males  and  890  females  died  at 
ages  upwards  of  90.  In  Norway,  in  1845,  when  the  population 
approached  1,200,000,  there  were  found  to  be  19  males,  and  22 
females,  above  100.  We  could  have  wished  for  some  specification  of 
the  actual  ages  here,  Norway  being  reputed  to  afford  examples  of 
extreme  longevity. 
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and  other  marked  features  of  bodily  conformation.  The  evidence 
is  not  yet  sufficient  to  designate  these  differences.  The  reasons, 
already  ur^iced,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  disparity,  when  ascer¬ 
tained,  will  not  he  found  considerable  in  amount. 

In  pursuing;  this  question  of  human  longevity,  we  pass  from 
races  and  nations,  where  the  large  averages  cancel,  more  or  less 
completely,  all  subordinate  inequalities,  to  the  lower  divisions 
of  families,  and  local  or  limited  communities,  where  new  causes 
come  into  action  no  longer  neutralising  each  other  in  their 
general  results.  All  who  rightly  comprehend  the  law  of  ave¬ 
rages  will  see  at  once  that  this  must  be  so.  It  is  impossible 
to  particularise  the  many  causes  which  affect  the  health  and 
life  of  man  in  various  localities ;  but  the  subject  of  longevity 
in  families  connects  itself  with  one  of  the  most  curious  questions 
in  human  physiology  —  that  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
physical  qualities  and  peculiarities  from  parents  to  offspring. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  this  fact  in  the  case  of  other  animals, 
especially  in  those  domesticated  by  man,  and  made  more  useful 
to  him  in  the  varieties  thus  produced.  W e  cannot  affirm  that 
the  capacity  for  change,  by  such  hereditary  transmission,  is  as 
great  in  man  himself ;  for  except  in  the  instance  of  the  gigantic 
grenadiers  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  possibly  in  the  usages  of 
some  savage  tribes,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  having  ever 
been  distinctly  made  to  test  this  capacity.  But  in  one  foiTn  or 
other  the  fact  is  familiar  to  the  observation  of  all ;  subject, 
indeed,  to  the  anomalies  which  beset  every  part  of  this  great 
mystery ;  yet  exhibited  in  such  numberless  ways,  on  mind  as 
well  as  body,  as  to  show  its  mighty  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  man.  The  most  minute  peculiarities  of  external  features, 
as  well  as  the  grosser  conditions  of  stature  and  bulk,  are  capable 
of  being  thus  transmitted ;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  upon  patho¬ 
logical  observation,  that  the  internal  organs  also,  —  possibly 
even  that  wonderful  fluid  which  circulates  through  and  ministers 
to  all  of  them, — are  subject  to  the  same  influence  derived  from 
one  generation  to  another.  The  bearing  of  this  influence  on 
the  formation  of  national  diversities  of  feature  and  character,  is 
a  most  curious  collateral  topic,  but  it  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

What,  however,  clearly  pertains  to  our  subject,  is  the  fact  of 
longevity  being  hereditary,  and  running  in  particular  flmiilies 
and  lines  of  descent.  This  will  at  once  be  seen  as  a  natural 
effect  of  the  conditions  just  stated,  and  it  is  confirmed  to  us  by 
all  observation.  Every  group  of  tombstones  tells  a  true  tale, 
in  this  resi)ect,  of  what  lies  underneath.  Before  the  Titanic 
power  of  steam  had  given  the  speed  and  vehemence  of  the  race¬ 
horse  to  our  manner  of  travelling,  we  can  remember  the  time 
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when  we  used  to  loiter  through  the  country  churchyard  while 
horses  were  changed,  or  dinner  prepared,  at  the  road-side  inn. 
Here,  in  its  simplest  form,  may  be  learnt  the  truth  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  On  one  family  group  of  gravestones  are  recorded 
the  many  early  deaths  which  give  evidence  of  feeble  or  diseased 
constitutions  ;  —  another  group  tells  in  its  dates  the  history  of 
sound  family  temperament,  and  prolonged  age  from  parents  to 
offspring.  Considering  the  various  collateral  influences  ever 
present,  we  have  often  been  surprised  by  the  uniformity  of  this 
result.  But  these  external  influences  are  in  effect  continually 
tending  to  restore  the  balance,  and  do  in  the  end  retrieve  that 
average  in  which  all  anomalies  and  inequalities  finally  merge. 
Intermarriage  among  different  families,  in  successive  generations, 
is  obviously  the  natural  provision  against  such  inequalities. 
They  sometimes,  however, continue  long;  and  occasionally  assume 
very  singular  and  morbid  aspects,  where,  from  some  cause  of 
local  or  social  limitation,  intermarriages  arc  confined  to  a  small 
community,  without  due  admixture  from  without.  This  natural 
correction,  then,  little  aided  by  human  prevision,  is  a  providential 
one,  —  illustrated  by  analogies  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  a  mystery  in  itself,  like  all  that  belongs  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  interblending  of  animal  life  through  successive 
generations. 

Descending  from  families  to  individuals — the  last  step  in 
the  scale  we  have  thus  been  i-apidly  following  —  we  find  the 
contingencies  which  affect  longevity  to  multiply  largely,  and 
become  more  obvious  than  when  concealed  under  the  avei'ages 
of  larger  numbers.  One  important  classification,  however,  hero 
suggests  itself,  viz.  that  of  the  Sexes :  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  it  absolutely,  we  consider  the  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  to  be,  that  the  natural  term  of 'life  is  the  same  in 
man  and  woman.  It  must  be  admitted  indeed  that  our  own 
Census,  in  common  with  that  of  many  other  civilised  com¬ 
munities,  shows  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  females 
than  of  males  attaining  100  years.  But  we  believe  the  fact 
to  be  of  ready  explanation,  without  recurring  to  any  re¬ 
condite  causes.  Woman  drops  more  easily  than  man  into  the 
passive  existence  of  advanced  age.  The  pursuits,  pleasures, 
and  passions  of  her  antecedent  life  arc  for  the  most  part  of 
more  tranquil  kind,  and  do  not  so  strongly  contrast  with  the 
inert  seclusion  of  later  years.  The  expression  of  a  French 
writer,  ‘  Peu  de  gens  savent  etre  viettx,'  has  much  closer  appli¬ 
cation  to  one  sex  than  the  other.  The  incidents  of  child¬ 
bearing  might  seem  to  lie  on  the  other  side.  But  these  belong 
to,  and  affect,  an  earlier  period  of  life;  and  can  hardly  be  con- 
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sidered  as  equal  in  influence  to  the  external  casualties  which  more 
especially  beset  man,  even  to  the  extremity  of  age.  We  may 
further  remark  that  the  cases  of  extraordinary  longevity,  which 
we  have  denoted  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  average,  are  found 
to  give  a  general  equality  of  result  for  the  two  sexes. 

We  come  then  finally  to  individual  life  in  reference  to  lon¬ 
gevity  —  a  subject  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  except  under  new 
conditions,  and  a  larger  reference  to  physical  and  moral  causes 
in  their  influence  on  the  animal  economy  of  man.  Of  hereditary 
temperament  we  have  already  spoken.  But  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  of  life  teems  with  incidents  which  must  needs  affect,  more 
or  less,  its  duration.  Every  particular  variation  of  health,  how¬ 
ever  produced,  has  some  definite  relation,  perceptible  or  not, 
to  this  result.  The  physical  conditions  and  habits  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  whether  those  of  luxurious  sensuality,  or  of  meagre 
poverty,  are  in  constant  action  here  ;  and  associated  with  these, 
the  various  occupations,  whether  of  choice  or  necessity,  which 
minister  to  the  livelihood  of  man.  No  argument  is  needful  to 
show  the  bearing  of  the  latter,  both  upon  individuals  and  com¬ 
munities.  In  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  country  espe¬ 
cially,  where  population  is  more  crowded,  and  where  art  and 
labour  in  their  every  branch  are  strained  to  the  utmost  reach  of 
human  exertion,  life  becomes  subject  to  influences  which  act 
powerfully  upon  it,  and  tend  perhaps  on  the  whole  to  shorten 
its  duration.  The  materials  and  documents  we  possess  arc  not 
yet  copious  and  exact  enough  to  justify  more  certain  conclusions 
on  the  subject.  That  some  particular  occupations  abridge  life, 
by  bodily  confinement,  privation  of  good  air,  the  direct  action 
of  noxious  vapours,  or  other  causes,  is  a  fact  too  familiar  to  all. 
To  this  class  of  causes,  acting  more  defincdly,  must  be  referred 
in  part  the  difference  between  town  and  country  longevity ;  testi¬ 
fied  in  England  by  the  mean  annual  mortality  in  the  larger  towns 
being  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  in  a  thousand,  while  that  of 
the  whole  kingdom  does  not  exceed  seventeen  in  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  This  whole  subject  is  one  of  high  interest  to  our  social 
welfare,  and  attention  is  now  keenly  awakened  to  it. 

Curiosity  may  also  be  directed  to  the  question  how  the  learned 
professions  stand  as  to  relative  longevity  ?  In  such  an  inquiry 
it  is  obvious  that  individual  cases  go  very  little  way  towards  its 
solution.  With  respect  to  the  profession  of  Law,  we  have  no 
connected  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a  general  conclusion, 
though  many  particular  Instances  of  great  judges  readily  suggest 
themselves,  who  have  continued  to  render  eminent  public  ser¬ 
vices  through  a  long  term  of  age.  The  Insurance  Offices,  until 
recently  at  least,  gave  more  distinct  results  .as  to  the  value  of 
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clerical  life  In  England.  The  Clergy,  in  fact,  form  their  best 
description  of  insurances;  affording  an  average  of  life  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  that  of  any  other  class.  Wo  have  much  reason, 
however,  to  doubt  whether  the  hard-worked  clergyman  of  the 
present  day  will  maintain  this  average  for  the  future.  The 
Medical  profession,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  comes  much 
lower  in  the  scale  of  longevity.  No  material  for  satire  can 
be  drawn  from  this  fact.  The  hard  labours,  broken  rest,  and 
anxious  responsibilities  of  medical  men,  and  their  much  greater 
exposure  to  infection  and  other  causes  of  disease,  well  explain 
that  whilst  they  are  prolonging  the  lives  of  others  they  are 
shortening  their  own. 

The  longevity  of  statesmen  and  of  men  of  letters  offers  other 
curious  topics  of  inquiry ;  but  of  still  greater  difficulty,  from  the 
more  doubtful  definition  of  these  classes.  Here,  again,  we  must 
reject  the  evidence  of  particular  cases,  as  not  leading  to  any 
certain  conclusion.  We  read  of  Henry  Dandolo  reaching  the 
age  of  97*;  Cardinal  Fleury,  90;  Bolingbroke,  79;  Alberoni,  80; 
Pombal,  83  years.  In  our  own  times  we  are  familiar  with  the 
venerable  aspect  and  antique  manners  of  Talleyrand,  Metternich, 
and  Nesselrode  —  statesmen  who  have  played  so  various  a  part 
amid  the  changes  of  dynasties  and  the  conflicts  of  empires.  And, 
again,  among  the  greatest  men  of  our  own  country,  less  exposed 
indeed  to  revolutionary  storms,  we  find  the  names  of  many  who, 
happily  for  this  nation,  have  continued  the  eminent  labours  and 
services  of  earlier  life  into  a  prolonged  age  of  honour  and  use¬ 
fulness.  Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  it  was  truly  said  on  the 
morrow  of  his  death,  that  he  had  exhausted  nature  as  he  Iiad 
exhausted  glory :  and  to  the  same  illustrious  generation  belong 
the  names  of  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  and  Lansdowne, — all  still 
maintaining,  under  what  is  weight  of  years  alone,  the  vigour, 
eloquence,  and  ability  which  have  marked  every  stage  of  their 
career.  But,  after  all,  such  instances  interpret  only  indi¬ 
vidualities  of  temperament,  and  afford  no  answer  to  the  general 
question.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  literary  and  scientific 
men.  We  might  quote  the  examples  of  Hobbes,  Voltaire, 
Fontenelle,  Heyne,  Gothe,  Newton,  Kepler,  Halley,  Cassini, 
Maria- Agnesi,  and  others  all  reaching  ages  between  80  and  100  ; 
or  the  living  fame  of  Humboldt,  still  eminent,  at  87,  in  every 

*  ‘  But,’  says  Gibbon,  in  recording  the  fact,  ‘  this  extraordinary 
longevity  is  not  observed  by  the  original  writers,  nor  does  there  exist 
another  example  of  a  hero  near  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Tlieo- 
phrastus  miglit  afford  an  instance  of  a  writer  of  ninety-nine.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  should  support 
themselves  to  such  a  period  of  life.’  {^Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  lx.) 
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great  faculty  of  mind ;  but  we  can  venture  no  general  affirmation 
grounded  upon  such  instances. 

From  these  topics  we  pass  to  another  of  close  affinity  with 
them,  namely,  the  influence  of  those  passions,  cares,  and  excesses 
of  mind  which  belong  to  the  strange  and  fitful  history  of  human 
life,  and  affect  every  part  of  it,  from  very  infaney  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  age.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  relative 
influence  of  moral  and  purely  physical  causes  upon  longevity. 
They  are  so  mutually  consequent  upon  one  another,  so  inter- 
Avoven  in  all  ways,  that  both  reason  and  observation  are  at  fault 
in  seeking  to  distinguish  their  effects.  AVhat  we  have  hitherto 
been  discussing  are  chiefly  faets,  measured  more  or  less  exactly 
by  numbers  and  tables.  We  now  allude  to  topics  which  cannot 
be  reduced  under  any  formularies,  —  scarcely  even  can  be  me¬ 
thodised  by  discussion.  No  statistics  can  embrace  or  pene¬ 
trate  the  whole  of  the  Inquiry ;  though  in  certain  parts  of  it 
they  may  eventually  carry  us  farther  than  those  commonplace 
maxims  and  generalities  which  have  currency  in  the  world. 

The  simple  but  certain  fact  presents  itself  in  the  outset,  that 
the  healthiness  of  the  organs  ministering  to  the  several  func¬ 
tions  of  life,  constitutes  the  health  of  the  man,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  tends  to  prolong  his  age.  Though  physiologists 
holil  some  verbal  dispute  on  this  point,  yet  can  we  hardly 
define  Vitality  otherwise  than  as  a  force ‘or  power,  acting  through 
organic  structures,  and  depending  upon  the  integrity  of  these 
for  its  own  amount  and  completeness.  While  admitting  that 
the  power  is  one  which  controls,  and  often  seemingly  contra¬ 
dicts,  the  physical  laws  most  familiar  to  us — that  it  holds  in 
abeyance,  for  example,  the  chemical  tendencies  of  the  matter  in 
which  it  subsists  —  still  we  see  that  matter  and  organisation 
are  necessary  to  its  action,  and  that  by  these  it  is  A-ariously  and 
unceasingly  altered  through  every  part  of  individual  existence. 
We  are  enabled,  Avithout  any  abuse  of  language,  and  indeed 
almost  compelled,  to  speak  of  vitality  as  a  quantity — varying  in 
different  individuals  by  original  organisation  —  in  each  fluctuating 
continually  during  life — and  reduced  to  its  minimum  Avhere  life 
is  prolonged  into  old  age.  What  poetry  has  deseribed  as  the 
blood  ‘  in  languid  eddies  loitering  into  phlegm,’  may  not  be 
physiologically  true ;  yet  it  is  in  some  [sort  sanctioned  by  the 
doctrine  of  a  great  physiologist  as  to  the  especial  vitality  of  this 
fluid.  But  if  Ave  rather  regard  vitality  as  a  function  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  view  it  as  a  mysterious  entity  of  itself,  still  we 
must  conceive  of  it  as  a  poAver  generated  Avithin  the  body;  con¬ 
nected  Avith  all  the  organic  functions;  and  susceptible  of  great 
variation  in  quantity  or  degree. 
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Carrying  this  view  into  the  ])ractical  question  how  vitality 
noay  best  be  maintained  and  prolonged  into  old  age,  we  must 
look  mainly  to  four  general  conditions,  which  may  be  said  to 
include  all  that  is  most  essential  to  the  fulfdment  of  this  problem. 
These  are,  air,  as'belonging  to  respiration — aliment — exercise 
of  the  body, — and  exercise  of  the  mental  functions. 

The  first  of  these  topics,  that  of  the  air  we  breathe,  presents 
more  difficulties  than  might  be  supposed;  owing  in  no  small 
part  to  the  vague  notions  and  prejudices  current  on  the  subject, 
and  which  science  has  hitherto  but  partially  corrected.  The 
contingencies  of  climate,  for  instance  —  whether  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry,  equable  or  variable,  arc  made  the  subject  of  endless 
commonplaces,  unfounded  in  fact,  and  often  of  injurious  appli- 
eation.  Since  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  been  laid  open  to 
universal  travel,  local  interests  and  fashions  have  tended  further 
to  distort  the  truth ;  and  health  is  run  after,  whether  from 
climate  or  mineral  waters,  upon  the  most  ignorant  plausibilities ; 
and  with  little  regard  to  other  circumstances,  which  often  more 
than  contravene  the  benefit  sought  for.  The  lungs  may  gain 
good  from  a  warm  atmosphere,  but  this  may  be  paid  for  by 
gastric  disorders  scarcely  less  noxious.  Heat  is  too  commonly 
regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all  our  bodily  ills.  In  truth  cold  has 
an  equally  fair  title  to  take  its  place  in  the  class  of  remedies; 
for  in  many  cases  where  health  is  inertly  loitered  away  under 
southern  suns,  the  frame  might  have  gained  vigour  and  vitality 
among  our  own  northern  mountains.  A  comparison  of  the  re¬ 
gisters  of  mean  mortality  in  these  respective  localities  goes  far 
to  sanction  this  judgment. 

But  we  must  not  deal  with  this  subject  as  represented  by 
climate  only.  The  amount  and  purity  of  the  air  Ave  breathe  is 
a  question  belonging  to  every  place,  and  of  far  more  interest  to 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  We  do  not  here  enter  into  the 
chemical  theory  of  respiration,  or  the  controversies  it  has  en¬ 
gendered.  Whether  the  ingress  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  or 
the  extrication  of  carbon  from  it,  be  the  main  purpose  fulfilled 
—  whether,  according  to  Liebig,  respiration  is  a  true  process  of 
combustion,  or  whether  it  may  be  otherwise  interpreted  —  what 
concerns  us  is  the  fact,  that  a  certain  number  of  cubic  inches  of 
air  be  taken  into  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  and  that  this 
air  be  of  a  certain  purity,  as  conditions  necessary  to  the  healthy 
existence  and  full  vitality  of  the  individual  being.  The  imper¬ 
fect  attainment  of  these  conditions  throughout  the  whole,  or  a 
part  of  life,  tends,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  enfeeble  the  vital 
power,  and  to  abridge,  more  or  less,  the  term  of  existence.  The 
insufficient  production  and  maintenance  of  tliis  power  impairs 
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longevity,  not  less  than  its  too  lavish  expenditure  in  the  various 
abuses  and  vices  of  social  life. 

Hence  the  vast  importance  of  all  that  may  be  done  by  open 
air,  exercise,  ventilation  of  dwellings,  and  removal  of  noxious 
exhalations,  on  behalf  of  tliis  great  function  of  life.  These  things 
are  better  understood  than  they  were,  and  more  is  attempted 
and  eftccted  for  their  attainment.  But  still  much  remains  to  be 
done.  jMcdical  science  is  c:\lled  upon  to  prevent  disease,  as  well 
as  to  restore  health.  We  confidently  believe  that  more  might 
be  effected  to  this  end,  as  well  for  individuals  os  for  communities, 
were  the  healthy  state  of  respiration  cultivated  Avith  the  same 
care  which  is  given  to  the  actions  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary 
organs.  We  doubt  not  that  this  function  is  callable  of  being 
restored,  improved,  and  maintained  in  efficiency,  by  well-ordered 
exercises  of  the  lungs  ;  and  by  due  attention  to  the  mechanism  of 
these  organs  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  habits  of  life.  It  may  not 
occur  to  our  readers,  and  yet  it  is  strictly  true,  that  the  familiar 
conditions  of  posture  of  b^y,  speaking,  singing,  &c.,  are  deeply 
concerned  in  this  matter;  the  more  so  from  the  very  fami¬ 
liarity  of  evciyday  use.  If  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  taken  into 
the  lungs  at  each  inspiration  are  required  for  the  purjioses  of 
their  function,  and  thirty  or  twenty  only  are  inspired,  it  is 
certain  that  the  blood  will  not  be  duly  changed,  and  that  every 
organ  in  the  body  "  ill  suffer  more  or  less  by  the  deficiency.  To 
enlarge  the  quantity  then  in  such  cases  is  an  object  of  high  im¬ 
portance  ;  not  sufliciently  regarded,  we  may  add,  in  the  medical 
practice  of  our  day. 

On  the  value  to  health  of  the  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  Free  ventilation  is  hero  the  main 
agent  in  our  hands,  whether  we  look  to  the  replacement  of  air 
des|)oiled  of  its  oxygen,  or  to  the  removal  of  noxious  matters 
present  in  it.  Our  actual  knowledge,  it  must  be  admitted,  docs 
not  enable  us  to  exclude  altogether  those  noxious  ingredients — 
some  of  them  doubtless  animal  or  vegetable  organisms — which 
produce  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases.  Nor  can  we  yet  deal 
with  those  equally  unknown  infiuences  on  the  body,  for  good  as 
well  as  for  ill,  which  depend  on  electrical  states  of  atmosphere, 
the  formation  of  ozone,  &c.  But  science  is  now  actively  di¬ 
rected  to  these  various  objects ;  and  meanwhile  Ave  may  fairly 
assume  change  and  freedom  of  air  by  ventilation,  as  the  most  efli- 
cient  preventive  means  in  our  poAver. 

Looking  next  to  aliment,  in  its  connexion  Avith  health,  and 
therefore  Avith  longevity,  Ave  encounter  a  topic  Avhich  has  been 
endlessly  discussed  and  Avritten  upon,  and  made  the  subject  of 
various  and  perplexing  opinions.  Ail  this  is  natural  imd  inevi- 
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table.  For  the  subject  in  question  embraces  not  only  what  is 
necessary  to  human  existence,  but  also  what  belongs  to  man’s 
luxury  and  sensuality ;  and  is,  moreover,  connected  with  all 
those  changes  of  bodily  condition,  whether  healthy  or  morbid  in 
kind,  which  are  most  open  to  common  observation.  Including 
further  under  the  same  head  those  many  forms  of  liquid,  from 
simple  water  to  the  strongest  alcoholic  drinks,  which  the  natural 
or  perverted  ingenuity  of  man  has  mingled  with  his  aliment,  we 
come  upon  a  new  class  of  effects,  of  deep  interest  not  only  to 
individuals,  but  to  the  welfare  of  social  life. 

Vague  though  it  may  seem,  and  commonplace,  we  can  find 
no  more  fitting  word  than  moderation,  to  express  what  is  best  in 
diet,  in  its  relation  to  health  and  length  of  life.  No  specification 
of  the  wholesome  or  unwholesome  in  food  can  be  of  avail  for 
good,  unless  in  subordination,  more  or  less,  to  this  one  condition. 
As  in  the  relation  of  the  lungs  to  air,  so  the  digestive  organs 
require  a  certain  quantity  of  food  —  varying  in  different 
individuals,  and  in  the  same  person  at  different  periods  —  to 
maintain  the  healthy  state  and  sufficiency  of  the  blood,  and 
through  them  the  due  action  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  And 
nature,  where  unspoiled  by  vitiated  habits,  furnishes  a  rule  and 
measure,  which  everyone,  whatever  the  diversity  of  temperament, 
may  safely  and  expediently  consult  for  himself.  Here  especially, 
however,  men  are  more  prone  to  be  governed  by  faulty  habits  and 
injurious  maxims,  than  to  be  convinced  by  reason  or  instructed 
by  experience.  That  appetite,  for  which  the  old  epicure  would 
pay  any  price,  is  too  much  regarded  as  a  condition  to  be  instantly 
suppressed  by  food.  Even  under  disease,  when  nature  resumes 
her  rights,  and  rejects  with  loathing  the  aliment  which  the 
stomacli  has  no  jxrwer  to  digest,  the  mischievous  zeal  of  friends 
comes  in,  feeding  the  disorder  and  not  the  body,  by  what  they 
force  upon  the  patient.  The  catalogue  of  ills  which  indigestion 
directly  or  indirectly  involves  —  from  the  early  oppression  after 
food,  to  those  later  and  more  various  effects,  both  on  body  and 
mind,  for  which  the  hesterna  vitia  are  responsible, —  might  seem 
sufficient  to  enforce  a  rule,  Avere  they  duly  recognised  in  their 
origin.  We  may  reasonably  regret  that  the  term  dyspepsia, 
while  actually  expressing  this  origin,  should  in  effect  throw  a 
sort  of  classic  veil  over  the  simple  and  certain  source  whence 
these  ills  arise.  Common  phrases  are  better  suited  to  common 
things,  and  more  salutary  in  their  influence. 

It  has  been  a  question  mooted  of  old,  and  often  revived, 
whether  intemperance  in  food,  or  in  drinks,  is  most  injurious  to 
health  .and  life.  An  eminent  physician  of  antiquity,  Celsus, 
pronounces  against  the  former ;  and  if  the  question  be  so  put 
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as  to  exclude  the  wilder  forms  of  inebriety,  we  may  perha[)s 
acquiesce  in  this  opinion.  There  is  some  risk,  however,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  a  matter  of  preference,  where  both  contingencies  are  so 
prolific  of  evil.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  instances  cited  of 
prolonged  life  in  drunkards,  and  doubtless  such  do  occur.  But 
they  are  as  certainly  exceptional ;  and  fairly  subject  in  each  case 
to  the  common  and  obvious  explanation,  that  life  would  have  been 
longer  extended  had  the  habit  been  otherwise.  The  drunkard 
who  dies  at  70,  might  well  have  reached  80,  if  sober. 

But  while  thus  associating  moderation  of  life  with  length  of 
life,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  there  may  be  excess  even  in  this 
laudable  direction.  A  constant  and  anxious  care  for  existence,  and 
rigid  rules  of  living  founded  upon  this,  tend  in  their  own  way  to 
curtail  what  it  is  sought  to  prolong.  There  is  some  practical 
truth  in  the  story  in  the  Spectator,  of  the  gentleman  who  cut 
short  his  life  by  weighing  or  measuring  every  article  of  his  food. 
Of  the  famous  case  of  Cornaro  we  have  already  spoken,  as  not 
justifying  all  that  M.  Flourens  seeks  to  derive  from  it,  without 
due  regard  to  those  {)eculiaritic3  of  temperament  which  that 
autobiography  puts  before  us.  The  truth  we  consider  to  be — 
and  it  is  a  physiological  fact  —  that  whatever  leads  the  mind  to 
give  close  and  minute  attention  to  the  stomach  and  organs  of 
digestion,  does  more  or  less  embarrass  that  great  function,  and 
impair  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  Temperance  must  not  be 
made  to  march  in  manacles  and  fetters,  or  with  steps  of  unbroken 
uniformity.  We  degrade  the  virtue  by  this  manner  of  using  it ; 
and  attempt  what  is  impossible  under  the  endless  changes  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  life  of  man. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  exercises  of  the  body,  in  their 
reference  to  longevity.  Under  the  definition  of  vitality  already 
given,  it  will  be  obvious  that  whatever  tends  to  maintain  the 
organs  generally  in  their  healthy  state,  tends  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  preserve  and  prolong  life.  Exercise  is  one  of  the 
great  means  to  this  end.  An  organ  destined  to  a  particular 
function  is  best  kept  in  its  integrity  by  the  exercise  of  this 
function,  with  a  due  regard  to  those  progressive  and  inevit¬ 
able  changes  which  time  brings  upon  every  man.  If  we  take 
the  term  exercise  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  expressing  the 
muscular  action  of  the  body,  the  conclusion  is  the  same  —  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  explicit  by  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
these  actions  in  maintaining  the  vigour  and  equality  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  throughout  the  system ;  and  thereby  keeping  all  the 
organs  in  healthy  balance  and  relation  to  each  other.  The 
changes,  fitting  or  necessary,  as  old  t^e  comes  on,  cannot  be 
measured  by  years  only.  Tlie  time  and  the  necessity  vary  for 
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the  constitution  of  every  individual ;  and  must  be  determined  for 
each  by  a  just  observation  of  himself.  A  wise  man  will  find 
steps  and  stages  in  the  descent  of  life,  on  which  to  repose  a 
while ;  without  sudden  or  entire  relinquishment  of  those  bodily 
habits  which,  discreetly -used,  conduce  to  health  and  preserva¬ 
tion  at  this  i)eriod  as  well  as  in  youth  and  middle  age.  The 
discretion  needful  is  that  suggested  by  experience.  Whatever 
amount  of  exertion  is  felt  to  exhaust  the  bodily  powers,  is  fitly 
to  be  avoided  —  whatever  can  be  done  without  such  effect  is 
certainly  safe,  and  probably  beneficial  to  health. 

A  story  is  current  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  himself  lived  to 
eighty-nine,  that  whenever  very  aged  witnesses  appeared  in  the 
Court  over  which  he  so  long  presided,  it  was  his  wont  to  inter¬ 
rogate  them  as  to  their  habits  of  life  ;  and  with  the  result  that 
in  no  one  habit  was  there  any  general  concurrence,  except  in 
that  of  early  rising.  Anecdotes  of  this  kind  are  for  the  most 
part  either  untrue  or  exaggerated  in  degree.  Early  rising  is 
doubtless  in  many  ways  favourable  to  health ;  but  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  guarantee  for  longevity.  Even  were  the  story 
in  question  true,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  vigorous  vitality 
in  these  instances  maintained  the  habit,  than  that  the  habit 
maintained  the  vitality. 

What  has  just  been  said  about  exercises  of  the  body  in  relation 
to  longevity  will,  in  great  measure,  apply  to  the  mental  functions 
idso.  We  cannot  indeed  assume,  because  facts  disprove  it,  that 
there  is  any  exact  parity  between  the  mind  and  body  in  their 
connexion  with  mere  age.  The  mind  may,  and  often  does,  re¬ 
tain  its  faculties  little  impaired,  when  vitality,  as  expressed  by 
the  bodily  jx)wers,  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  But  let  this 
reduction  go  further,  and  they  too  give  way ;  in  obedience  to 
the  common  law  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to  man  on  earth. 
The  question  before  us  regards  the  capacity  for  prolonging  their 
duration,  and  the  means  conducive  to  this  end.  And  here  we 
come  upon  the  track  of  a  great  writer,  whose  views  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  old  age,  though  somewhat  florid  in 
colouring,  have  always  earned  the  resjiect  due  to  his  name  and 
high  philosophy.  The  doctrine  of  Cicero  is  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  in  old  age  are  best  maintained  by  their  exercise. 
‘  Manent  ingenia  senibus,  modo  yermaneant  studium  et  industria.' 
In  this  doctrine,  and  on  the  same  grounds  just  asserted  as  to  the 
preservation  of  the  bodily  powers,  we  are  disposed  fully  to 
acquiesce.  Every  intellectual  faculty  is  dulled  and  diminished 
by  want  of  use,  —  each  one  is  maintained  in  vigour,  if  not 
improved,  by  its  fitting  and  temperate  employment.  This 
maxim,  true  generally  to  every  time  of  life,  requires  no  other 
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modification  for  old  age,  than  the  simple  one  of  additional  care 
that  there  be  no  habitual  excess.  Vitality  is  weakened  or  ex¬ 
hausted  by  intemperance  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body  ;  and  in  old 
age  is  less  easily  repaired.  The  brain,  that  organ  which  comes 
in  such  close  and  mysterious  relation  to  the  mental  functions, 
more  especially  needs  this  forbearance  in  advanced  life.  At  this 
jieriod  it  readily  becomes  the  subject  of  disordered  action  or 
disease,  from  any  excess  of  use,  even  of  the  intellectual  jKiwers ; 
— yet  much  more,  from  any  intemperance  or  disorder  of  the 
moral  emotions.  Quietude  and  forbearance  form  the  right  rule 
In  our  hands — not  premature  disuse  .and  abandonment  of  the 
faculties  committed  to  us ;  which  beyond  doubt  are  better  pre¬ 
served  by  their  exercise  within  the  limits  wc  have  denoted. 

Here  again  wc  have  the  authority  of  Cicero  to  refer  to,  and 
willingly  adopt  it.  He  gives  us  various  instances  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  preservation  of  the  mental  faculties  to  an  extreme  age ; 
and  such  examples,  in  truth,  arc  familiar  at  every  period,  and 
to  the  individual  knowledge  of  us  all.  We  might  cite  many 
in  our  own  knowledge.  But  a  few  years  ago,  three  eminent 
men  passed  from  among  us  here,  each  verging  on  90,  closely 
associated  in  friendship  and  habits  of  social  life ;  and  all  possess¬ 
ing  unclouded  intellects,  generous  and  enlightened  feelings,  and 
a  lively  interest  in  the  events,  public  and  private,  passing  around 
them.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  these  men  may 
probably  recognise  them,  even  under  this  brief  description. 
For  the  most  {lart,  it  must  be  admitted,  such  cases  as  these 
arc  connected  with  a  sound  bodily  organisation,  concurrently 
preserved.  But  this,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  the  case.  The  disproportion  of  the  two  powers 
makes  itself  known  to  us  in  numberless  instances.  From  the 

‘  Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  clay,’ 
to  that  elsewhere  described  by  the  same  great  poet :  — 

‘  A  fiery  soul  that  working  cut  its  way. 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o’er  informed  the  tenement  of  clay,  —  ’ 

we  have  every  grade  of  relation  between  these  separate  faculties, 
which  in  their  mysterious  conjunction  make  up  the  nature  of 
man.  No  more  curious,  but  no  more  difficult  part  of  human 
physiology  than  that  of  determining  these  relations,  and  the 
conditions  which  influence  and  alter  them.  Here  it  is  that 
disease  often  serves  us  as  the  best  interpreter,  by  detaching  and 
iusul.ating,  as  it  were,  different  functions,  which  in  he<alth  are  so 
closely  associated  as  to  escape  all  division  or  definition. 
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The  Memory  is  undoubtedly  the  mental  faculty  whieh  is 
first  and  most  obviously  affected  by  old  age.  This  wonderful 
intermedium  between  body  and  mind,  varying  so  greatly  in 
different  individuals,  and  so  strangely  capricious  in  the  same 
individual  from  the  accidents  of  the  day  or  hour,  would  seem 
to  partake  more  of  mere  mechanism  than  any  other  of  the 
intellectual  |X)wers.  It  undergoes  changes  more  explicitly  from 
physical  causes ;  and  both  its  excellences  and  defects  are  marked 
by  ])eculiaritics  which  appear  to  belong  to  conditions  of  organic 
kind.  The  anomalies  of  memory  in  advanced  life  are  familiar  to 
every  one ;  especially  so  the  facts  of  the  early  forgetfulness  of 
names,  and  the  frequent  retention  of  things  long  past,  while 
recent  events  Hit  away,  like  shadows,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace 
behind.  Or,  more  strangely  still  (though  never  perhaps  without 
some  morbid  changes  of  brain),  the  obliteration  of  certain  classes 
of  events,  or  certain  subjects  of  memory,  as  if  by  a  sort  of 
mechanical  separation  from  every  thing  else  abiding  in  this 
mysterious  receptacle. 

The  importance  of  preserving  memory  in  its  integrity,  as  long 
and  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  will  probably  be  admitted.  Some 
may  urge  that  an  oblivion  of  things  past  is  the  best  security  for 
a  tranquil  old  age.  But  this  virtually  reduces  man  to  a  mere 
moiety  of  existence ;  and  the  same  reasoning  might  be  used  to 
prove  that  utter  imbecility  of  mind  is  a  blessing  in  this  latter 
stage  of  life.  Such  imbecility,  from  natural  causes,  often  occurs ; 
but  we  have  no  title  to  consider  it  a  good,  or  to  neglect  any 
means  which  may  obviate  or  retard  it.  We  will  not  venture  to 
say  that  these  means  arc  many  or  certain.  As  regards  memory 
in  particular,  all  that  can  be  done  at  this  period  of  life  is  to  aid 
in  giving  it  the  direction  which  circumstances  make  desirable, 
and  to  spare  it  those  painful  efforts  at  recollection  which  seem  to 
weaken  the  very  faculty  they  exercise.  The  latter  remark  wc 
believe  to  be  of  valuable  application  to  other  jHjriods,  long  ante¬ 
cedent  to  old  age  ;  but  esjMicially  perhaps  to  that  time  when  the 
faculty  is  first  felt  to  decline  in  clearness  and  power.  Recollec¬ 
tion — that  is,  the  effort  of  the  will  to  combine  or  extricate  what 
is  laid  up  in  the  memory — cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  certain 
]X)iut  without  begetting  a  certain  confusion  of  mind,  hurtful  to 
the  faculty  itself,  and  probably  to  others  also.  The  consciousness 
of  every  one  will  give  proof  as  to  these  occurrences ;  and  at  the 
time,  if  duly  consulted,  afford  warning  to  avoid  them. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  briefly  adverting  to  that 
question,  which  at  every  period  has  been  so  variously  agitated, — 
whether  longevity  is  desirable,  or  not  ?  A  momentous  inquiry. 
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indeed,  if  it  really  admitted  of  any  determinate  answer.  But 
none  such  can  be  given.  The  conditions  are  far  too  numerous 
and  complex  to  warrant  any  general  conclusion ;  and  even  in 
individual  cases,  and  with  direct  appeal  to  those  concerned  in  the 
question,  the  difficulties  are  hardly  overcome.  The  feelings  of 
one  moment  change  at  the  next.  Even  where  their  expression 
may  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  longevity  itself  is  a  vague  term ; 
and  rendered  more  so  by  the  various  contingencies  of  health  and 
power  preserved,  which  alone  can  give  just  measure  of  life,  or 
of  the  capacity  to  enjoy  it.  The  old  man  of  80,  and  he  of  100, 
may  be  on  a  par  as  to  those  conditions  upon  which  we  found 
our  only  valid  estimate  for  each. 

We  must  then  receive  with  some  allowance  those  writings, 
eloquent  though  they  may  be,  in  which  the  cause  of  old  age,  as 
such,  is  pleaded  boldly  before  us.  Here  the  name  and  authority 
of  Cicero  again  come  into  view.  Though  we  arc  unable,  with 
Montaigne,  to  say  of  his  treatise  ‘  De  Senectute,’  ‘  il  donne  Vappetit 
‘  de  vieillir,’  we  can  well  admire  the  fervour  with  which  he  main¬ 
tains  his  thesis,  and  the  happy  ingenuity  of  bis  argument.  Nor 
can  we  grudge  him  his  eloquent  abstraction  of  what  old  age  might 
be ;  while  admitting  that,  however  rare  and  difficult  their  full 
attainment,  the  objects  and  methods  he  indicates  are  all  fitted  to 
give  honour,  tranquillity,  and  usefulness  to  the  latter  stages  of 
life.  Add  to  these  the  religious  confidence  and  consolation,  which 
Cicero  could  only  vaguely,  if  at  all,  profter,  and  wc  have  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  that  is  in  man’s  power  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
great  end,  a  happy  and  venerated  old  age. 

But,  to  reach  this  end,  the  preparation  must  be  begun  long 
before.  Without  infringing  too  far  on  the  style  of  the  pulpit,  we 
may  point  out  the  main  fact,  that  the  habits,  feelings  and  interests 
of  earlier  life  are  all  carried  forwards  into  old  age ;  and  often 
intensified  in  degree,  by  the  removal  of  the  circumstances  which 
before  occurred  to  temi)er  or  constrain  them.  ‘  On  ne  jette  point 
‘  Tancre  dans  le  Jieuve  de  la  vie'  is  the  happy  phrase  of  an  old 
French  writer  for  that  continuity  of  life,  by  winch  all  its  parts 
arc  linked  together,  and  the  young  man,  in  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  habits,  becomes  the  interpreter,  more  or  less, 
of  what  follows  in  his  after-age.  When  Lord  Bacon  says,  with 
his  wonted  weight  of  words,  ‘  Strength  of  nature  in  youth  passctli 
‘  over  many  excesses,  which  are  owing  a  man  till  he  is  old,’  he 
expresses  a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  fact,  which  cannot  be 
too  well  weighed  in  the  education  and  conduct  of  early  life.  It 
is  a  maxim  full  of  practical  wisdom. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  various  sentiments  with  which 
old  age,  and  approaching  end,  are  regarded  by  the  aged  them- 
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aelvcs.  In  many  of  them  the  desire  to  pass  away,  and  this  even 
without  the  solicitation  of  active  pain  or  suffering,  is  equally 
earnest  and  sincere.  It  is  Avith  them  aa  with  the  ‘  Tre  vecchi  ’ 
in  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante :  — 

‘  E  par  lor  tardi 

Che  Dio  in  miglior  vita  li  ripogna.’ 

Individual  temperament  is  partly  concerned  in  producing  this 
weariness  of  protracted  life ;  but  other  causes  also  come  into 
operation  to  which  we  have  not  space  to  advert.  There  is  one 
fact,  however,  which  we  may  briefly  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  a  providential  dispensation  to  the  latter  stages  of  liuman 
life ;  and  we  do  so,  by  borrowing  a  few  lines,  which  succinctly 
but  clearly  express  the  circumstance  to  which  we  allude. 

‘No  previous  reason  or  feeling,  no  judgment  of  vigorous  health, 
can  afford  a  right  estimate  of  the  relation  the  mind  assumes  to  death 
in  the  latter  hours  of  life,  even  where  little  impairment  of  its  facul¬ 
ties  has  occurred.  This  is  especially  true  where  long  and  painful 
sickness  has  been  the  i)relude  to  the  event.  But  the  exhaustion 
even  from  acute  pain  of  short  continuance  alters  this  relation  ;  and 
even  without  sickness  or  suffering  of  any  kind,  the  mere  diminution 
of  vital  power  by  general  decay  produces  the  same  effect.  The 
earnestness  to  live  abates,  as  the  possession  of  life,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  gradually  withdrawn.’ 

This,  we  think,  will  be  recognised  as  true  by  those  who  have 
been  observant  of  these  things ;  and  witnessed  the  changes 
which  gradually  supervene  on  the  feelings,  as  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  vitality  abate  in  power,  and  action  subsides  into  repose. 
We  willingly  close  these  observations  at  this  point.  If  unable 
to  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  M.  Flourens  that  a  century  is  the 
natural  term  of  human  longevity,  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him 
that  individual  habits  may  be  made  to  contribute  much  to  the 
healthy  prolongation  of  life ;  and  we  can  aflSrm  with  assurance 
that  these  habits  are  such  as  best  accord  with  the  happiness, 
dignity,  and  higher  destinies  of  our  species. 
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Aut.  III.  —  1.  A  History  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1742.  By  the 
lie V.  Thomas  Latiibury,  M. A.  Second  Edition.  London: 
185.3. 

2.  The  Convocations  of  the  Two  Provinces,  their  Origin,  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  Forms  of  Proceeding;  with  a  Chapter  an  their 
Revival.  By  George  Trevor,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York. 
London :  1852. 

3.  England s  Sacred  Synods.  A  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Convocations  of  the  Clergy,  from  the  earliest  Records  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Britain  to  the  Date  of  the  Promulgation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  including  a  List  of  all  the 
Councils,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  in  which  the  Clergy 
have  been  concerned.  By  James  WaylaND  JoyCE,  M.A. 
London:  1855. 

4.  The  Journal  of  Convocation,  Nos.  I. —  VI.  Auffiist,  1854. 
—April,  1856. 

"YTT" E  cannot  avoid,  sooner  or  later,  a  public  discussion  tipon 
the  subject  of  Convocation.  It  is  a  question  which  neither 
the  bad  nor  the  good  qualities  of  ecclesiastical  agitators  will 
allow  us  to  ])ass  over.  To  the  clamorous  and  turbulent  amongst 
them  nothing  w’ill  ever  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  destroying 
their  own  vocation;  and  to  many  men  of  a  widely  different 
stamp  the  question  of  Church  Synods  appears  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  the  very  being  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong, 
and  no  consideration  is  of  importance  enough  for  them  to 
acquiesce  even  in  its  j)ostponement.  ’SVe  do  not  agree  with 
these  men,  but  we  admit  their  sincerity  and  respect  their 
characters. 

AVhether  we  like  it  or  not,  therefore,  and  whether  we  belong 
to  the  Establishment  or  not,  the  question  of  permitting  its  Con¬ 
vocations  to  resume  their  functions  has  claims  on  our  attention. 
The  possible  consequences  of  such  resumption  are  grave  enough 
to  interest  every  man  of  education ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  to 
acquire,  if  possible,  some  clear  notion  of  the  precise  points  at 
issue,  and  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  our  judgments 
upon  them.  The  learning  of  the  Convocation  question  may  be 
safely  left  to  those  whom  it  concerns.  It  has  been  elaborately 
debated  whether,  in  its  origin,  or  under  the  early  Norman 
kings,  the  Convocations  were  provincial  synods,  with  power 
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over  the  doctrinal  and  spiritual  concerns  of  that  portion  of  the 
Church  which  they  represented,  as  well  as  over  its  temporal 
aifairs ;  whether  they  were  summoned  by  the  king’s  authority, 
or  by  the  archbishop ;  whether  they  could  be  prorogued  by  the 
archbishop  alone,  or  by  the  archbishop  with  the  consent  of  his 
comprovincials ;  what  were  the  limits  of  their  authority,  and  of 
the  authority  of  Parliament ;  Avhethcr  the  Church  of  England 
can  claim  that  they  should  be  summoned  as  of  legal  right, 
and  is  entitled  to  complain  of  their  prorogation  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  injustice ;  —  these  and  kindred  questions  we  sec 
no  occasion,  and  we  have  no  appetite,  for  discussing.  Wake 
and  Burnet,  Gibson  and  Atterbury,  and  the  hosts  of  smaller 
warriors  on  either  side  who  discharged  their  light  artillery 
under  the  shadow  of  these  great  chieftains  in  the  Convocation 
fray,  may,  as  far  as  we  arc  concerned,  lie  solemnly  entombed 
in  folios,  or  slumber  under  the  dust  of  accumulated  pamphlets. 
Not  by  arguments  from  history,  btit  by  present  need, — not  by 
the  authority  of  precedents,  but  by  the  dictates  of  good  sense  and 
practical  experience,  will  an  English  Ministry  now  *be  guided 
in  its  dealings  with  this  question.  It  is  vain  to  cite  examples 
from  the  times  of  William  III.  or  of  Queen  Anne  for  the 
guidance  of  our  present  statesmen,  when  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  times  is  so  different,  and  the  relations  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  State  have  so  materially  changed.  A  certain 
section  of  the  clergy  may  raise  an  outcry  over  obstructed  rights 
and  unjust  suppression,  but  they  will  find  no  echo  in  the  minds 
of  the  nation  at  large.  The  privilege  they  are  seeking  will  not 
be  granted  to  them  simply  because  their  predecessors  may  have 
enjoyed  it.  It  will  not  be  granted  to  them  at  all,  unless,  upon 
mature  consideration,  the  exercise  of  it  should  be  thought  com¬ 
patible  with  the  safety  of  the  Church  as  she  at  present  exists, 
nor  without  the  most  stringent  guarantees  to  secure  that  safety. 

Nor,  indeed,  ought  any  Minister  to  ])ermit  what  is  called 
synodical  action  in  the  Church  of  England,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  without  most  carefully  limiting  its  sphere,  and  excluding 
from  its  operation  those  important  subjects  of  theological  con¬ 
troversy  on  which  the  minds  of  men  will  differ  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  constant  and  angry  discussion  of  such  topics  has 
already  much  impaired  the  unity,  and  weakened  the  practical 
efficiency,  of  the  Church.  The  risk  is  far  too  great,  the  possible 
consequences  far  too  serious,  for  any  one  to  contemplate 
without  alarm  the  unfettered  action  of  a  Convocation  upon 
all  the  matters  it  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  in  the  days 
of  its  activity.  We  shall  hope  to  show,  by  excellent  reasons 
drawn  from  the  present  position  of  the  Church,  that  her 
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representative  assemblies,  if  permitted  to  meet  at  all,  should, 
as  matter  of  right  and  justice,  exercise  only  very  limited 
functions.  But  beyond  all  these,  there  is  the  great  argument 
from  necessity,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Church  herself  would  be  inconsistent  with  an 
absolutely  unfettered  Convocation.  Any  one  who  will  undergo 
the  disagreeable  task  of  reading  a  few  numbers  of  the  ‘  Record’ 
newspaper,  and  some  of  the  multitudinous  publications  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Denison,  and  who  remembers  that  both  the  newspaper 
and  the  archdeacon  represent  a  considerable  body  of  the  clergy, 
will  at  once  admit  that  nothing  less  than  the  absolute  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Establishment  could  i-csult  from  a  purely  clerical 
assembly,  in  which  the  two  parties  of  the  clergy  could  meet 
with  unrestrained  control  over  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
without  any  legal  check  upon  their  free  operation. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  and  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that 
no  one,  or  scarcely  any  one,  desires  the  simple  restoration  of 
Convocation  in  its  ancient  shape  and  with  its  ancient  powers. 
It  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  meant, 
when  persons  speak  of  the  restoration  of  Convocation,  and 
clamour  fur  tlie  reiutroductiou  of  synodical  action  into  the 
machinery  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  this  is  a  thing  by  no  means  easy  to  discover.  The 
claim  is  usually  made  in  language  so  loose  that  it  would  suit 
almost  equally  well  claims  to  which  few  reasonable  men 
would  be  disposed  to  listen  with  disfavour,  and  claims  which 
few  men  of  sense  would  concede  under  any  circumstances. 
Indeed  the  opponents  of  synodical  action  arc  often  j)laccd  at 
considerable  disadvantage  by  this  vagueness  of  language,  and 
are  accused  of  refusing  reasonable  requests,  when,  in  truth, 
they  are  only  desirous  to  resist  exorbitant  and  dangerous 
demands.  If,  for  example,  a  man  expresses  apprehension  at  the 
probable  effects  of  the  revival  of  Convocation,  he  is  told,  and 
perhaps  truly  enough,  that  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  the  only  religious  body  in  the 
world  whose  members  are  never  eonsulted  and  have  no  legal 
means  of  expressing  their  opinions  ujwn  the  matters  which  most 
intimately  concern  them.  But  if,  in  reply  to  this,  he  admits  the 
grievance,  he  is  told  that  the  only  method  by  which  a  remedy 
can  be  effected  is  tlie  immediate  revival  of  Convocation.  We 
have  never  yet  seen  any  attempt  to  prove  that  the  chief  practical 
inconvenience  to  which  members  of  the  Church  are  subject 
would  be  in  any  wise  removed  or  even  lightened  by  the  revived 
activity  of  Convocation ;  and  we  believe  that  men  are  asking 
they  know  not  what  in  crying  out  for  the  instant  resuscitation 
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of  an  assembly,  the  past  history  of  which  by  no  moans  abounds 
in  instances  either  of  wisdom  or  of  moderation.  It  is  true  that 
many  and  serious  inconveniences  exist  in  the  present  relations 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Parliament ;  but  they  cannot 
be  traced  to  the  suppression  of  Convocation,  nor  would  they 
be  removed  by  its  revival. 

There  is  certainly  something  at  first  sight  very  striking  in 
the  statement,  that  the  Church  of  England  alone,  or  nearly  alone, 
amongst  Christian  communities,  has  no  recognised  assembly  of 
its  members  in  which  its  concerns  may  be  discussed ;  nor  docs 
the  Avish  to  see  it  placed  in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  constituted  bodies,  appear  unnatural  or  extravagant. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  in  substance  so  unlike  other  bodies  in  this 
matter  as  it  appears  to  be  in  form ;  and  perhaps,  even  if  it 
were,  reflection  would  disclose  abundant  reasons  why,  for  the 
sake  of  other  great  and  countervailing  advantages  already  in  its 
jiossession,  it  may  be  not  at  all  unfairly  asked  to  forego  the 
enjoyment  of  this  particular  privilege.  But  at  any  rate  the 
revival  of  Convocation  will  not  get  rid  of  any  practical  grievances, 
if  such  exist.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  might  with  advantage  be  allowed  to  meet 
for  discussion,  and  if  need  be  for  legislation,  upon  matters  of 
practical  imjK)i'tance ;  and  that  they  should  be  consulted,  in 
some  formal  and  acknowledged  way  before  Parliament  legislates 
on  matters  affecting  their  own  interests ;  in  neither  of  these 
matters  would  the  Convocation,  if  restored,  be  likely  to  atford 
the  least  satisfaction,  or  be  capable  of  any  efficient  work. 

Convocation  is  an  ancient  body  known  to  the  Constitution, 
with  old  traditions  and  historical  precedents.  If  revived,  it  is 
revived  in  its  integrity.  Its  powers  are  unaltered ;  the  scope 
of  its  authority  is  unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Whatever 
it  could  or  could  not  do  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  that 
it  could  or  could  not  do  in  those  of  Victoria.  The  Book 
of  Conunon  Prayer,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  terms  of  her  communion,  the 
orthodoxy  of  particular  teachers  and  particular  books,  —  all 
those  matters  which  excite  controversy  and  kindle  temper,  — 
would  form  legitimate  subjects  for  its  discussions.  No  debate 
upon  any  one  of  them  could  be  stopped ;  no  resolution,  if  it  tvas 
not  a  formal  canon,  upon  any  one  of  them,  however  mischievous 
and  hasty,  could  be  prevented,  except  by  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
terposition  of  the  Boyal  Prerogative  in  each  particular  case. 
Both  Houses  of  Convocation  have  before  now  resisted,  and  no 
doubt  would  resist  again,  any  attempt  by  the  Archbishop  to 
fetter  their  liberty ;  and  the  Minister,  who  permitted  Convoca- 
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tion  to  meet  for  effective  deliberation,  would  find  that  in 
addition  to  his  Parliament,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
labour  of  controlling  another  constitutional  assembly,  the  past 
history  of  which  shows  it  to  be  as  utterly  unmanageable  as  from 
its  component  parts  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  it. 
These  arc  not  merely  imaginary  fears.  The  invincible  turbulence 
of  the  Lower  House  led  to  the  permanent  suspension  of  the 
active  powers  of  the  Assembly  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  true  that  the  opinions  and  character  of  Holley 
may  sometimes  have  excited  sympathy  for  that  large  body 
of  the  clergy  which  in  the  last  active  Convocation  so  per¬ 
tinaciously  attacked  him.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Convocation 
itself  was  such  as  no  man  can  approve ;  and  no  Minister  with 
his  eyes  open  would  willingly  expose  the  Church  to  the  dangers, 
or  himself  to  the  added  responsibilities,  of  conflicts  so  serious. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  men  speak  of  the  revival  of  Convoca¬ 
tion  as  desirable,  they  contrive  to  forget  past  history  and  not  to 
see  present  facts.  They  speak  as  if  they  thought  that  there  was 
one  Convocation  for  the  whole  English  Communion, — a  sage 
and  venerable  body,  with  ascertained,  safe,  and  limited  au¬ 
thority,  competent  of  itself  to  make  laws  for  the  society  it  re¬ 
presents,  and  to  apply  remedies  to  evils  the  urgency  of  which 
cannot  be  denied.  Nothing  can  be  less  in  accordance,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  is  not  one  Con- 
vocjition  but  two,  perhaps  more ;  for  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.*  The  relations  of  the 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  entirely  unsettled, 
and  it  would  puzzle  Doctors  Commons  to  say  what  is  the  exact 
ecclesiastical  i)Osition  of  the  Irish  Church — united  to  the  English 
Church  by  Act  of  Parliament  alone,  yet  widely  different,  not 
only  in  feeling  and  external  circumstances,  but  in  many  purely 
ecclesiastical  customs  of  great  importance,  such  e.  g.  as  the  mode 


*  The  Irish  Convocation  undoubtedly  met  for  the  first  time  in 
1615,  and  again  in  1635,  and  in  1662,  when  it  was  described  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  as  a  National  Synod,  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  sitting  in  one  house,  and  all  the  proctors  of 
the  clergy  in  another.  The  clergy  were  summoned  by  a  clause 
‘  praemunientes  ’  inserted  in  the  writs  summoning  the  bishops  to  the 
Irish  Parliament.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Archbishop  Marsh  of 
Dublin  to  revive  the  Irish  Convocation  in  1703  {Lathburg,  p.  466), 
and  the  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  Bishop  Mant’s  ‘History  of  the 
‘  Church  of  Ireland,’  vol.  ii.  p.  158-166.  But  we  have  seen  no  attempt 
to  explain  what  the  rights  and  position  of  the  Irish  Convocation  may 
be  since  the  Act  of  Union.  That  formal  summons,  which  has  kept 
alive  the  institution  in  this  country  from  year  to  year,  appears  to  be 
altogether  wanting  in  Ireland. 
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of  appointment  to  bishoprics.  At  this  very  moment  we  have 
a  soil  of  conflict  between  the  two  English  metro[)olitans.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  permitted  at  least,  if  he  has  not 
encouraged,  some  amount  of  activity  in  the  Convocation  of  his 
j)rovince  during  the  last  four  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  from  a  cori’espondence  between  Canon  Trevor  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  that  His  Grace  ‘  sees  no  reason  ’  to  vary 
the  course  he  has  hitherto  pursued  as  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Northern  Convocation.  That  course  consists  in  instructing  his 
commissary  to  cut  short  oratorical  canons  and  ardent  arch¬ 
deacons  by  jMiremptory  adjournments,  and  in  ordering  the 
verger  to  sweep  the  members  of  Convocation,  like  so  much 
dust,  off  the  floors  of  the  Chapter  House  at  York,  and  to  shut 
the  door  in  their  faces.  The  sharp  contrast  which  the  two 
provinces  at  present  afford,  might  not,  indeed,  occur  at  another 
time  in  so  striking  a  form ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  two  inde¬ 
pendent  and  co-ordinate  Convocations  in  one  Church  and  one 
country  could  never  long  continue  in  activity  together  without 
great  j)ractical  inconvenience  or  jmssibly  scandal.  If  to  these 
two  Assemblies  we  are  to  add  a  Convocation  for  Ireland,  the 
conflict  of  opinion  and  the  inevitable  conflict  of  decrees  would 
conduce  neither  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  nor  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  men’s  minds. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  Colonial  Churches 
arc  increasing  in  number  and  importance  year  by  year ;  and  that 
at  present  they  are  nominally  part  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  subject,  to  some  extent,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  Archbishop. 
The  writer  of  a  learned  article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  vol. 
Ixxv.p.  404.,  on  the  subject  of  Con  vocation,,  seems  to  think  that 
the  colonial  prelates  have  in  consequence  a  clear  right  to  sit  in  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury;  and  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  that  their  archdeaconries  and  chapters  (where  they 
have  them)  have  a  right  to  be  represented  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  Vicar  General,  Dr.  Travers  Twiss,  is  of  a  different  opinion; 
and  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  acting  upon  his  advice, 
refused  to  admit  to  seats  in  the  Upper  House  of  his  Convocation 
such  of  the  colonial  prelates  as  happened  to  be  in  England 
when  it  met  some  years  ago.  It  matters  little  for  the  present 
purpose  which  of  these  authorities  is  right ;  the  practical  result 
to  the  Colonial  Churches  is  precisely  the  same.  The  Bishops  of 
New  Zealand  or  Fredericton,  whatever  may  be  their  legal 
rights,  are  not  likely  to  leave  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  the 
shores  of  New  Brunswick,  to  mingle  in  the  debates  of  the 
suffragans  of  Canterbury,  and  the  missionaries  of  Borneo  or 
Natal  will  hardly  depute  their  proctors  to  swell  the  division 
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lists  of  the  Lower  House.  But  if  the  Convocation  of  Canter¬ 
bury  is  to  meet  and  legislate  generally,  it  will  legislate  for  vast 
dioceses  without  the  smallest  knowledge  of  their  wants  or 
feelings;  and  even  if  it  is  to  prepare  Bills  for  Parliament, 
these  Bills,  if  general  in  their  operation,  must  be  direct  breaches 
of  that  principle  of  colonial  self-government  which  all  our 
colonies  most  eagerly  cherish,  upon  which  our  Government  has 
lately  acted  with  nearly  uniform  consistency,  and  the  wisdom 
of  which  is  every  day  more  indisputable.*  But  if  the  legislation 
of  this  Convocation  is  not  to  be  general,  and  is  not  to  affect 
those  |X)rtion3  of  the  province  which  are  not  represented  within 
it,  then,  in  matters  of  importance  (and  such  only  are  worthy  of 
the  labours  of  a  re-animated  Synod),  parts  of  the  same  Church 
will  differ  from  each  other;  the  tie  which  binds  them  all 
together  must  become  fainter  and  feebler  day  by  day,  and  we 
shall  have  purchased  the  improvement  (if  it  be  so)  of  one  part 
of  the  fiibric  by  the  irrevocable  dissolution  of  the  whole. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  these  are  visionary  fears  and  objec¬ 
tions,  raised  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obstruction,  which  would 
all  disap{)ear  at  once  before  the  vigorous  action  of  a  Synod  of 
the  Church.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  obtained  our 
synod,  and  it  does  not  appear  how  we  are  to  get  it.  The  Con¬ 
vocation  of  Canterbury  is  not  the  body  we  are  in  want  of.  It 
docs  not  represent  England,  or  Ireland,  or  the  Colonies ;  its 
decrees  would  have  no  power  or  authority  beyond  its  own 
province.  And  we  ennnot  imagine  how  the  fatal  defect  in  its 
constitution  is  to  be  remedied,  or  how,  unless  it  is  remedied,  its 
action  could  fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  whole  Church.  True 
enough,  you  may  frame  a  new  Synod  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 


*  At  this  very  time  the  Legislature  of  Canada  lias  given  a  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  the  interest  attached  to  this  subject  by  the  colonial 
branches  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  Bill  ‘  to  enable  the  Members 
*  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Canada  to  meet  in 
‘  Synod,’  was  passed  last  summer  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province 
expressly  ‘in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Church  may  bo  per- 
‘  mitted  to  exercise  the  same  rights  of  self-government  that  are  en- 
‘  joyed  by  other  religious  communities,’ and  it  consequently  empowers 
the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
to  meet,  to  frame  constitutions,  to  appoint  or  to  remove  any  person 
bearing  office  therein,  and  to  manage  the  property,  affairs,  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church.  Such  a  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law  by  the  assent 
of  the  Crown,  will  evidently  establish  on  a  new  basis  the  Reformed 
Episcopalian  Church  of  Canada,  but  it  will  cease  to  be  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  that  Province,  and  the  bond  of 
unity  will  subside  into  the  tie  of  sisterhood. 
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but  that  is  not  at  all  what  the  advocates  of  Convocation  recom¬ 
mend.  Or  it  would  be  |)Ossible  to  call  into  action  a  whole 
array  of  local  convocations,  so  to  stvle  them,  and  allow  them  to 
elect  as  Independent  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  single 
central  assembly.  But  this  again  would  not  be  at  all  palatable 
to  the  advocates  of  Convocation,  not  to  speak  of  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  any  practical  conclusion  being  come  to  by  a  set  of 
independent  bodies  so  various  and  so  distant,  within  any  assign¬ 
able  period  of  time.  A  good  deal  is  said  and  written  to  the 
effect  that  all  these  questions  would  find  their  own  solution 
if  only  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  were  allowed  to  meet 
and  t^k.  They  would  not  find  their  own  solution,  as  is  sug¬ 
gested,  because  they  are  questions  which  the  Convocation  has 
no  power  to  solve.  Nor,  if  they  had  the  power,  are  the  Con¬ 
vocations  of  Canterbury  or  York  bodies  in  their  very  consti¬ 
tution  at  all  qualified  to  solve  them  satisfactorily. 

For  these  bodies  are  not  in  any  degree  fair  representatives 
even  of  those  portions  of  the  Church  with  which  alone  they 
are  competent  to  deal.  The  jmrochial  clergy  are  represented 
in  different  dioceses  by  very  different  modes  of  election ;  but 
in  all  dioceses  they  are  overborne  and  outnumbered  by  the 
chapter  dignitaries  and  their  representatives,  who  together  form 
a  large  majority  of  the  Lower  House.  The  parochial  clergy 
are  the  very  life-blood  of  the  Church.  Nine  tenths  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  would  properly  employ  the  energies  of  a  synod,  are 
matters  which  practically  concern  them,  and  in  which  they  take 
the  deepest  interest.  Yet  their  representatives  may  be,  and 
probably  would  be,  constantly  outvoted  by  a  set  of  men  of  a 
totally  different  order,  comparatively  careless  as  to  their  inte¬ 
rests,  and  unacquainted  with  their  needs. 

But  the  incompetence  of  Convocation  for  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  which  its  advocates  would  lay  upon  it,  does  not  stop 
here.  Large  classes  of  the  clergy  are  not  in  any  way  represented 
in  it.  Licensed  curates  are  unqualified  to  vote  for  proctors.  The 
case  of  the  incumbents  of  districts  not  in  all  respects  separate 
and  distinct,  and  of  the  owners  of  proprietary  chapels,  is  go¬ 
verned,  we  believe,  by  no  general  or  consistent  rule ;  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  dioceses  is  not  uniform ;  thus  a  body  of  men  numerous, 
respectable,  and  influential,  and  quite  as  much  entitled  as  regu¬ 
lar  incumbents  to  a  share  of  the  representation,  have  been  left 
unrepresented.  It  would  be  diflScult  indeed  to  find  a  body  by 
its  constitution  and  composition  less  fit  for  the  arduous  duty  of 
satisfying  the  reasonable  part  of  the  clergy,  and  compelling  the 
assent  of  the  discontented,  than  the  collection  of  respectable 
clergymen  who  at  present  make  up  the  two  Convocations,  and 
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in  favour  of  whose  ancient  rights  and  privileges  so  much  argu¬ 
ment  and  eloquence  is  periodically  employed.  They  are  chiefly 
elderly  men  not  generally  of  large  parochial  experience,  and  very 
few  of  them,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  acts  and  speeches, 
at  all  able  to  comprehend  the  many  practical  difficulties  which  sur¬ 
round  the  Church  at  this  time,  or  the  nature  and  spirit  of  those 
determined  foes,  who,  from  quarters  the  most  opjwsite  and 
with  objects  the  most  contradictory,  are  now  assaulting  her. 
It  is  not  by  suggestions  for  shortening  the  service  or  by 
plans  for  educating  the  clergy,  however  desirable  in  their  way 
these  schemes  may  be,  that  the  national  character  of  the  Church 
will  be  preserved,  her  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  re¬ 
covered  and  strengthened,  and  life  and  activity  imparted  to  her. 
The  districts  in  which  lie  the  great  towns  of  England  present, 
no  doubt,  far  the  most  unfavourable  and  hopeless  aspect  of  her 
l)osition ;  but  in  s[)ite  of  the  greater  activity  and  self-devotion 
which  many  individuals  have  displayed  of  late  years,  not  even 
in  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the  country  does  the  Church 
stand  in  the  position  or  wield  the  influence  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  many  advantages  she  enjoys,  and  which  she 
must  recover  and  maintain  if  she  hopes  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  these  advantages.  To  any  one  who  knows  the 
disorders  which  exist  and  the  vigorous  and  decisive  character  of 
the  remedies  needed,  the  papers  drawn  up  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  will  appear  altogether  inadequate.  When  we 
consider,  moreover,  the  many  months  during  which  the  best 
wisdom  of  Convocation  was  employed  upon  them,  they  afford 
but  a  poor  example  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the 
more  frequent  meetings  of  that  ancient  body.  The  language 
of  these  reports  is  indeed  dignified  and  becoming;  their  sug¬ 
gestions  are,  for  the  most  part,  moderate  and  unobjectionable. 
lJut  the  whole  of  the  report  of  the  Upper  House,  and  by 
far  the  longest  report  of  the  two  which  were  presented  to 
the  Lower  House,  deals  with  the  constitution  and  proceedings 
of  the  Houses  of  Convocation  themselves.  Scarcely  any  altera¬ 
tion  is  suggested  in  the  objectionable  constitution  of  the  Lower 
House.  The  parochial  clergy,  indeed,  it  is  thought  may  safely 
be  entrusted  with  a  somewhat  fuller  representation  than  they 
at  present  possess,  but  no  diminution  is  suggested  in  the  large 
number  of  official  seats  filled  (without  any  election  at  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  in  general)  by  the  cathedral  dignitaries,  and  by 
the  jffoctors  of  the  cathedral  chapters.  Such  is  the  amount 
of  reform  which  the  Committees  of  Convocation  recommend 
in  the  constitution  of  their  body. 

The  practical  suggestions  for  the  whole  Church  are,  as  we 
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have  said,  very  unobjectionable;  but  it  hardly  needed  the 
wisdom  of  Convocation  to  conceive  or  recommend  them.  Shorter 
and  more  varied  services  are  recommended 'as  desirable  to  give 
more  life  and  elasticity  to  the  system  of  the  Church  devo¬ 
tions.  The  spiritual  wants  of  the  great  towns  are  admitted, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  supply  them  by  an  order  of  deacons,  by 
colleges  of  priests  living  and  working  together,  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  laity  (in  some  method  to  be  defined  here¬ 
after),  by  an  order  of  preachers  under  the  sanction  of  the 
bishop,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  episcopal  sees.  Scarcely 
one  of  these  suggestions  but  has  been  made  again  and  again  by 
writers  on  these  subjects ;  scarcely  one  of  them  but  lias  oc¬ 
curred  in  principle  to  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  think  at  all  upon  these  matters.  All  of 
them,  except  the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  could  be  effected 
to-morrow,  by  any  bishop  in  England,  with  the  sanction  of 
Parliament ;  and  that  sanction  must  be  invoked,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed,  before  any  one  of  them  could  become 
lawful,  though  recommended  by  all  the  authority  of  Convo¬ 
cation. 

Some  attempt  might  have  been  made  to  counteract  the  state 
of  weakness  and  distraction,  to  which  the  dissensions  of  the 
Church  and  the  attacks  of  her  opponents  have  reduced  her. 
Or  if  that  was  too  violent  a  strain  upon  the  powers  of  a  reviving 
institution,  at  least  in  such  reports  as  these  might  have  been 
found  some  outlines  of  a  plan  for  a  more  efficient  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  clergy,  and  for  imparting  a  more  popular  and 
injposing  character  to  the  representative  body.  The  necessity 
for  any  such  change  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Committees  of  Convocation.  Yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
even  the  clergy  would  at  all  generally  respect  the  resolutions  of 
a  set  of  men  who  do  not  re^ly  represent  them,  or  sympathise 
with  their  feelings.  What  should  the  deans  and  canons,  of  whom 
the  majority  of  Convocation  is  composed,  know  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  clog  the  steps  of  curates  and  j)oor  hardworking 
underpaid  vicars  of  large  parishes?  What  should  a  set  of 
men,  almost  all  of  them  past  middle  life,  with  their  own  opi¬ 
nions  long  since  settled  into  form  and  hardened  into  consis¬ 
tency,  know  of  those  vast  regions  of  religious  thought  and 
speculation  which  are  opening  to  the  gaze  of  our  younger  clergy 
— the  heights  they  must  scale,  and  the  depths  they  must  fathom, 
if  they  hope  to  be  useful  in  their  generation  as  religious  guides 
and  teachers  ?  To  many  of  the  great  social  and  moral  problems 
of  the  day  the  present  system  of  the  Church  affords  no  solution; 
on  many  of  the  profoundest,  yet  most  ui^ent  religious  questions, 
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the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  afford  no  ^idance ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  present  Convocation,  or  any  similar 
body,  could  attempt  to  deal  with  them  with  any  hope  of  success, 
or  any  chance  of  a  deferential  or  sympathetic  hearing.  The 
clergy  themselves  could  not  be  expected  to  listen  to  men 
who  do  not  comprehend  their  own  position,  and  who,  if  they 
proceeded  to  legislation,  would  legislate  only  in  ignorance  and 
error. 

But,  beyond  all  this,  there  is  the  far  graver  and  harder  ques¬ 
tion,  how  far  the  laity  would  consent  to  be  bound,  or  even  in¬ 
fluenced,  by  the  resolutions  of  a  body  with  which  they  have  no 
kind  of  connexion.  Convocation  could  not  possibly  legislate 
upon  any  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  reports  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  without  at  once  directly  and  practically 
affecting  the  laity.  And  as  things  now  are,  it  is  simply  incredible 
that  there  would  l>e  anything  like  a  general  and  respectful 
acquiescence  in  their  decision  by  the  Imty  of  the  Church.  The 
far  wider  spread  of  education,  and  the  greater  interest  taken  in 
religious  matters  by  large  numbers  of  the  people,  have  rendered 
the  open  and  acknowledged  ascendancy  of  the  clergy  impossible 
in  England.  The  laity  its  a  body  do  not  feel  that  the  clergy 
as  a  body  have  any  claim  to  dictate  to  them  even  the  forms  of 
their  devotion  or  the  system  of  discipline  which  the  Church 
should  enforce.  They  are  indeed  content  to  acquiesce  in  a 
system  which  comes  down  to  them  from  antiquity,  subject  to 
which  they  have  grown  up,  and  alike  binding  on  themselves  and 
on  the  clei^y.  As  parts  of  that  system,  and  subject  to  its 
autht)rity,  the  clergy,  no  doubt,  both  ought  to  influence,  and  do 
influence,  the  laity  to  a  great  extent,  by  weight  of  character  and 
from  the  fitting  deference  which  all  members  of  the  Church  are 
willing  to  pay  to  their  office.  But  if  that  system  is  to  be 
changed,  and  if,  instead  of  that  to  which  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed,  something  else  is  to  be  substituted,  not  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Reformers,  nor  on  that  of  the  divines  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  or  Charles  II.,  but  by  some  living  contemporary  power, 
the  great  body  of  the  members  of  the  Church  will  claim  to  be 
consulted  on  all  such  alterations,  and  will  repudiate  and  resist 
any  which  are  attempted  without  consulting  them.  No  success¬ 
ful  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  alter  even  slight  matters 
against  the  general  sense  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Church. 
Novelties  in  ritual  liave  led,  as  we  too  well  remember,  to 
tumults  in  Exeter  and  London,  by  which  the  public  peace  was 
endangered,  and  the  worship  of  God  outraged  and  profaned.  It 
shows  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  real  evil  at  work  on 
these  occasions,  to  speak  us  if  the  whole  blame  was  with  the 
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mob,  or  as  if  a  few  turbulent  and  mischievous  men  had  got 
up  these  disturbances  entirely  against  the  feelings  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  jmrt  of  society.  No  doubt,  refined  and  educated  men  of 
whatever  creed  do  not  approve  of  pelting  a  clergyman  because 
he  wears  the  surplice,  or  of  interrupting  the  celebration  of 
the  communion  because  lights  are  burning  on  the  altar.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  a  man  who  is  utterly  indifierent  to 
these  ]X)ints  of  ceremonial,  and  who,  perhaps  as  matter  of 
taste,  may  even  like  the  novelty,  has  often  felt  indignant  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  introduced,  and  the  insolent 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  a  congregation  or  a  neighbourhood, 
manifested  by  some  hotheaded  or  overbearing  priest,  who  con¬ 
siders  the  constitution  of  a  parish  as  a  pure  monarchy,  and 
confines  the  privileges  of  his  parishioners  to  subscribing  to  his 
charities,  paying  him  his  rent-charge,  and  listening  to  his  sermons. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  clergymen  who  hold  lan¬ 
guage  as  to  their  own  authority  and  the  submission  of  the  laity 
which  would  be  excessive  in  the  Roman  communion,  and  is 
perfectly  intolerable  in  the  English.  No  man  can  wonder  that 
such  men  fail ;  no  man  can  have  any  real  sympathy  for  their 
failure ;  no  man  can  feel  surprised  that  they  provoke  clamorous 
opposition  from  the  turbulent  and  irritable,  or  that  they  dis¬ 
gust  and  alienate  the  affections  of  the  more  sensible  and  mo¬ 
derate.  In  some  places  they  are  defeated  and  give  way;  in 
others  they  ])ersevere  and  divert  persons  from  the  Church,  or 
divert  from  Church  objects  their  energy  and  liberality.  In  both 
cases  the  Church  suffers,  and  the  bonds  which  should  bind  her 
children  closer  to  her  every  year,  become  looser  and  feebler, 
— as  it  must  always  be  in  any  system  which  confines  to  the 
clergy  alone  that  active  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
which  belongs  of  right  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Church. 

Isolation  shows  weakness  and  is  the  cause  of  it.  A  man  who  is 
not  afraid  of  his  people,  but  boldly  mingles  with  them,  consults 
their  feelings,  comprehends  their  wants,  instructs  and  guides  and 
bears  with  them,  is  always  in  the  long  run  sure  of  acquiring 
influence  and  ultimately  succeeding  in  his  ends.  lie  who  stands 
aloof  from  those  amongst  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  troubles  himself 
about  them  little  or  not  at  all,  despises  their  opinions,  rejects 
their  intercourse,  and  relies  upon  his  legal  right  without  taking 
the  least  pains  to  cultivate  a  moral  influence,  will  often  find  that 
he  has  sacrificed  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  that  his  |K)wcr 
breaks  down  or  is  defied,  and  that  he  has  no  influence  to  supply 
its  place.  The  mutual  relations  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  a  very  convincing  example  of  this  ge¬ 
neral  truth.  The  exclusive  authority  in  things  ecclesiastical 
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claimed  and  exercised  by  the  clergy  has  not  really  tended  to 
consolidate  clerical  power,  nor  has  it  destroyed  or  weakened  lay 
influence.  They  both  remain:  but  their  action  is  not  har¬ 
monious;  and  the  conflict  of  the  forces  is  often  so  sharp  and 
harsh  as  seriously  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  machine.  The 
jealousy  of  lay  influence  in  things  ecclesiastical  has  produced 
isolation  and  consequent  weakness  in  the  clergy ;  and  this  has 
resulted  in  that  very  subservience  to  irregular  and  tumultuous 
lay  agencies,  and  that  helplessness  in  dealing  with  the  State, 
which  a  cordial  acceptance  of  legitimate  and  regulated  lay 
co-oi)eration  would  most  certainly  have  tended  to  prevent.  In 
England  and  in  the  English  Church  the  clergy  have  no  rational 
motive  to  throw  off  lay  influence,  and  the  whole  Church  would 
be  immeasurably  strengthened  if  this  fact  could  once  he  simply 
comprehended  by  them  and  its  consequences  unreservedly 
accepted. 

Indeed  in  any  church  of  the  Reformation  lay  influence  is  not 
only  a  fact  to  be  admitted,  but  a  principle  to  be  contended  for. 
That  great  and  beneficent  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  far  less 
occasioned  by  a  dislike  to  any  particular  doctrines  of  the  Church 
than  by  a  determined  rejection  of  those  ecclesiastical  principles 
and  practices,  of  which  the  clergy  and  the  pope  of  Rome  were 
the  outward  exponents.  Whatever  doctrine  may  have  been 
adopted  in  this  or  that  country,  as  the  symbol  of  controversy, 
the  great  feeling  at  the  Iwttom  of  all,  on  the  Protestant  side, 
was  the  fixed  resolution  to  assert  personal  inde[)endence  and 
personal  resjwnsibility  in  matters  of  religion ;  to  claim  for  all 
members  of  the  Church  that  full  participation  in  all  her  con¬ 
cerns,  which  in  the  churches  of  the  Roman  communion  is 
reserved  to  the  priesthood  alone ;  to  deny  the  authority  of  the 
cleigy  in  matters  of  conscience ;  to  resist  their  claim  to  manage 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  society  without  the  consent  of 
the  society  itself ;  and  to  concede  to  them  only  a  difference  of 
offiee,  not  a  superiority  of  order. 

We  do  not  therefore  anticipate,  that  from  any  party  within 
the  Church  of  England  objections  could  be  urged  to  the 
general  principle  of  lay  representation  in  the  Synod  of  the 
Church,  and  of  lay  co-operation  in  its  decrees.  There  might 
indeed,  in  some  persons,  be  a  desire  to  limit  the  functions  of 
the  laity,  and  to  exclude  them  from  all  participation  in  the 
deliberations  or  conclusions  of  the  Synod,  if  it  should  ever  take 
upon  itself  to  handle  points  of  doctrine  or  promulgate  canons  of 
faith.  History,  however,  does  not  sanction  the  idea  that  the 
lay  element,  as  represented  by  states  or  princes,  was  at  any 
time  considered  unimportant  on  questions  of  this  kind,  or  that 
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at  any  period  the  councils  of  the  Church  were  free  from  the 
influence  of  worldly  diplomacy,  or  disregarded,  in  j)oint  of  fact, 
political  considerations.  Indeed  the  accounts  of  many  of  the 
early  councils,  —  that  especially,  for  Instance,  of  which  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  was  the  leading  spirit, — are  narratives  rather  of  the 
personal  struggles  of  fierce  political  adversaries  than  of  the 
debates  or  conclusions  of  controversial  theologians.  And 
without  desiring  to  follow  the  precedent  of  these  martial  })re- 
lates,  or  to  force  the  alteration  of  an  obnoxious  rubric  by  the 
irresistible  argument  of  a  crowd  of  ‘  sturdy  slaves  from  the 
‘  baths  of  Zeuxippus  ’  (an  early  and  somewhat  irregular  form 
of  lay  influence  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  Cyril),  it  is 
really  difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  principle  any  portion  of 
the  Church,  all  members  of  which  are  termed  by  the  apostle 
‘a  royal  priesthood,’  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  liighest  and 
most  solemn  exercise  of  Church  authority.  Least  of  all  can 
such  a  pretension  be|  maintained  in  a  Church  j)laced  by  law 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  holding  its  rights  and  pro¬ 
perty  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  subject  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  by  lay  authority. 

But  waiving,  for  the  present,  the  discussion  as  to  the  right  of 
the  laity  to  a  voice  in  the  decision  or  explanation  of  points  of 
faith,  there  are  two  matters  of  ecclesiastical  concern  upon  which 
their  consent  appears  absolutely  essential  to  the  framing  of  rules 
and  to  their  jmictical  operation.  With  regard  to  the  two  im¬ 
portant  matters  of  ritual  and  discipline,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
present  field  for  the  wise  action  of  a  synod,  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  opinion  and  obtain  the  formal  consent 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  before  Parliament  proceeds  to 
legislate  upon  them.  A  system  of  church  discipline,  to  work 
well  in  the  present  day,  cannot  be  very  elaborate  in  detail, 
nor  can  it  with  success  attempt  the  correction  of  any  but 
plain  and  patent  evils.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  vigorous  and 
strict  in  its  operation  upon  both  clergy  and  people.  The  clergy 
should  be  capable  of  being  with  ease  and  certainty  compelled  to 
the  decent  performance  of  their  public  and  private  duties ;  the 
powers  of  the  bishops  should  be  greatly  augmented  in  some 
respects  and  greatly  curtailed  in  others;  much  less  being  left 
to  their  discretion  (which  too  often  means  only  despotic  fancy), 
and  far  greater  facilities  given  for  enforcing  the  law  both  by 
them,  and,  if  need  were,  against  them  also. 

Ilitual  is  the  outward  clothing  of  united  devotion.  To 
have  any  value  it  should  be  developed  from  within,  not  im- 
I)osed  from  without — the  natural  and  s|)ontaneous  expression 
of  an  inwaid  feeling,  not  a  set  form  prescribed  by  external 
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authority  to  those  who  neither  coinpreliend  the  form  itself, 
nor  share  in  the  feeling  which  it  was  intended  to  express. 
Few  things,  indeed,  are  more  touching  and  impressive 
than  a  genuine  and  popular  ceremonial ;  few  more  dreary  and 
disagreeable  than  its  unreal  and  spurious  imitation.  And  this 
being  the  nature  of  ritual,  it  seems  a  matter  peculiarly  fit  to  be 
settled  (within  certain  general  and  inflexible  limits,  which  old 
law  and  established  custom  will  supply,)  by  free  conference 
between  the  clerical  and  lay  portions  of  the  Church.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  must  often  happen  that  a  particular  ritual 
which  is  good  for  one  kind  of  congregration,  will  not  be,  in  all 
respects,  adapted  to  another.  A  revival  of  observances  in  them¬ 
selves  indifferent,  and  edifying,  or  not,  according  to  the  various 
tempers  and  prepossessions  with  which  they  are  regarded, 
will  often,  in  consequence,  be  expedient  or  inexpedient,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  characters  of  the  congregations  who 
are  to  be  subject  to  such  influences  as  these  observances 
may  employ.  Whatever  may  be  the  legal  right,  we  have  no 
respect  for  the  feeling,  and  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  good 
sense,  of  any  one  who  would  force  an  obsolete  ritual  custom 
upon  a  resisting  congregation.  The  whole  object  of  all  ritual  is 
defeated  by  such  a  course,  and  suspicion  and  ill-will  are  often 
engendered  between  a  clergyman  and  his  parishioners,  with 
respect  to  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  peculiarly  free  from  all 
such  feelings.  The  present  state  of  this  matter  in  tlie  English 
Church  is  certainly  very  unsatisfactox'y. 

The  letter  of  tlie  law  is  for  the  most  part  on  one  side,  the 
custom  of  the  Church  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  other,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people  are  far  indeed  from  being  unanimous  in 
favour  either  of  the  custom  or  of  the  law.  We  have  no  desire 
to  see  a  rigid  uniformity  of  practice  in  every  church  throughout 
the  land ;  within  certain  limits  differences  of  taste  and  feeling 
may  wisely  be  consulted ;  and  it  would  be  both  expedient  and 
rigiit  that  the  congregations  themselves  by  their  representatives 
should  have  some  means  of  legally  expressing  their  wishes, 
and  should  not  be  left  as  they  are  at  present  without  any  recog¬ 
nised  means  of  resisting  an  indiscreet  and  overbearing  minister, 
except  by  opposition  always  unseemly  and  sometimes  tumul¬ 
tuous,  Avithin  the  walls  of  the  church  itself.  On  these  two  im¬ 
portant  matters  then  of  discipline  and  ritual,  the  presence  of  the 
laity  in  the  Synod,  and  their  equal  voice  in  its  decisions,  are 
conditions  precedent  to  any  synodical  action  Avhich  shall  give 
any  hope  of  tending  to  improvement  or  to  peace.  Other  more 
obvious  matters  for  lay  interference  of  course  there  are,  more 
purely  temjxoral  and  secular  in  their  character  than  those  which 
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we  have  been  considering  :  such  for  instance  as  the  difficult 
eubj^t  of  church-rates,  the  division  and  endowment  of  parishes 
and  bishoprics,  the  working  of  cathedral  institutions  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts.  These  and  many  similar  questions  might  very 
properly  employ  the  energies  of  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Church,  whose  plans,  after  being  thoroughly  sifted, 
would  of  necessity  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  order  to 
obtain  the  force  of  law. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Parliament  is  the  lay  synod, 
and  that  the  laity  have  no  right  to  intrude  on  Convocation.  A 
moment’s  consideration  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  statement. 
No  doubt  it  was  in  Parliament  that,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  sanction  of  the 
laity  was  given  to  all  ecclesiastical  measures.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  character  of  the  two  Convocations,  and 
however  much  of  the  proper  Provincial  Synod  may  have  min¬ 
gled  with  their  constitution,  it  is  certain  that  they  never  could 
make  laws,  which  the  civil  power  would  enforce,  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.  some  vigorous  attempts  were  made  by  those 
sovereigns  to  bring  the  inferior  clergy,  as  well  as  the  great  pre¬ 
lates,  abbots,  and  jjriors,  to  Parliament ;  and  it  appears  that,  re¬ 
luctantly  indeed,  they  did  give  their  attendance  more  than  once. 
They  are  still  summoned  in  the  writs  addressed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  parliament  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
both  of  England  and  Ireland,  though  of  course  this  has  long 
ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  an  obsolete  form.  But  it  was, 
as  may  be  imagined,  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  clergy  of  the 
fourteenth  century  to  be  mingled  with  an  assembly  the  predo¬ 
minant  character  of  which  was  lay  and  secular,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  sovereigns  to  compel  their  attendance  were  steadily  and 
successfully  resisted.  The  old  writ  remains  as  a  piece  of  histo¬ 
rical  testimony  ;  but  the  separation  of  the  Convocation  and  the 
Parliament  has  been  complete  since  the  days  of  Richard  II.  if 
not  of  Edward  III.  While  the  Church  and  the  nation  were 
one,  and  both  formed  part  of  a  far  larger  ecclesiastical  system, 
this  division  worked  well  enough  in  practice,  as  it  was  un¬ 
exceptionable  in  theory.  The  clergy  governed  themselves  in 
things  spiritual ;  in  all  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church  the 
laity  were  consulted  in  Parliament,  and  as  to  a  vast  number  of 
ecclesiastical  subjects  with  which  they  might  now  claim  to 
interfere,  the  law  was  prescribed  not  by  our  own  national 
clergy,  but  by  the  general  authority  of  that  gigantic  spiritual 
empire,  the  statutes  of  which  were  supposed  to  descend 
from  apostolic  antiquity,  and  over  which  as  supreme  lord 
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presided  ‘  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope.’*  Nor  when  commu¬ 
nion  Avith  Rome  was  broken  off  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
Church  of  England  Avas  set  up  as  a  national  and  independent 
body,  Avas  it  at  all  necessary  to  alter  the  theoretical  or  prac¬ 
tical  relations  of  the  Convocations  jmd  the  Parliament.  Still 
the  Church  and  the  State  Avere  supposed  to  be,  and  for  some 
little  time  Avere  in  fact,  coincident ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
pointed  out,  in  his  exceedingly  able  Letter  to  Bishop  Skinner  of 
Aberdeen,  ‘  On  the  Functions  of  Laymen  in  the  Church,’  that  it 
never  could  have  been  intended  to  do  *  anything  so  absurd  as 
‘  to  emancipate  the  lay  community  of  the  Church  in  respect  to 
‘  their  personal  action,  and  then  utterly  to  exclude  them  as  a 

*  lay  community  from  any  regular  share  in  the  management  of 
‘  Church  afiairs, —  any  liberty  of  assenting  to  or  dissenting  from 
‘  the  laAVS  ecclesiastical  by  Avhich  they  Avere  to  be  governed. 

‘  No  course  could  liave  tended  so  }X)werfully  as  one  of  this  kind 

*  to  the  ultimate  disorganisation  of  the  body.’  f  Such  a  course 
was  certainly  not  taken  at  that  time,  for  Parliament  was  the  lay 
assembly  of  the  Church  as  the  ConA'oeations  were  the  clerical 
ones.  All  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.,  the 
period  at  Avhich  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  took  its  present  form,  every  member  of  Parliament,  as 
indeed  every  Englishman,  Avas  by  laAV  a  member  of  the  Church. 
Soon  after  the  CommonAvcalth  some  amount  of  toleration  Avas 
discovered  to  be  necessary ;  but  with  the  destruction  of  the  de¬ 
testable  religious  tyranny  Avhich  had  disgraced  the  early  years  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  disappears  also  of  necessity 
its  identity  even  in  theory  Avith  the  state,  and  as  it  more  and 
more  lost  its  hold  upon  large  masses  of  the  nation,  it  became 
necessary  to  recognise  the  altered  state  of  things  by  altering 
the  constitution  of  Parliament.  Now  of  course  Parliament, 
even  if  it  were  the  Parliament  of  England,  Avould  no  longer  1)6 
anything  like  the  lay  assembly  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but 
it  is  also  the  Parliament  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  and  of  Roman 
Catholic  Ireland,  and  it  governs  the  Church  of  England  now, 
not  as  standing  in  any  peculiar  religious  relation  to  that  body, 
but  as  the  supreme  l^slative  assembly  of  that  empire  in  Avhich 
the  Church  of  England  is  but  one,  though  the  most  important. 


*  The  almost  universal  language  of  the  old  Norman  French  sta¬ 
tutes  Avhen  speaking  of  the  Pope.  In  the  English  version  made 
since  the  Reformation  this  is  always  translated  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
which  gives  a  wholly  different  air  to  the  phraseology  of  the  statutes, 
and  is  historically  misleading. 
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amongst  a  multitude  of  different  communions.  It  is,  therefore, 
now  no  answer  whatever  to  the  claim  of  the  laity  to  sit  in  Con¬ 
vocation,  that  they  are  already  represented  in  Parliament.  It  is 
true  they  lure  so,  but  no  longer  in  the  character  of  lay  members 
of  the  Church.  Nor  are  the  functions  of  members  of  Parliament, 
in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  at  all  like  that  which  a  laity 
as  such  ought  to  discharge.  Times  alter,  and  institutions 
change,  and  that  which  might  have  been  a  good  answer  under 
a  Tudor  Queen,  is  no  answer  Avhatever  under  a  Sovereign  of 
the  House  of  Hanover. 

Wherefore,  before  any  synod  can  claim  to  meet  on  the 
Church’s  right,  to  speak  in  the  Church’s  name,  it  must  be  one 
which  represents  the  whole  Church,  not  merely  one  class  of  its 
officers.  The  laity  of  the  Church  have  at  least  as  much  right 
as  the  clergy  of  the  Church  to  be  heard  as  to  its  concerns. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  they  formerly  enjoyed  the  right  in  Par¬ 
liament  :  they  certainly  do  not  enjoy  it  now,  and  they  must 
1)6  incorporated  with  any  synod,  if  its  decrees  are  to  go 
forth  with  any  honour  and  to  be  received  with  any  respect. 
But  the  authority  by  which  this  is  to  l)e  done  cannot  be  that  of 
the  Convocation  itself.  We  have  seen  it  suggested  that  it  would 
1)0  an  easy  matter  to  em{)Owcr  Convocation  to  reform  itself, 
and  that,  as  one  of  the  reforms,  the  laity  might  be  admitted. 
The  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant  a  licence  for  any  such  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  power  of  Convocation  to  act  upon  it,  may  fairly 
be  questioned.  But  there  can  at  any  rate  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  admission  of  the  laity  would  be  a  matter  clearly  be¬ 
yond  any  lawful  reform  which  either  the  Crown  could  authorise 
or  Convocation  adopt.  It  is  not  a  reform,  but  a  revolution. 
It  is  not  the  least  parallel  to  such  reforms  as  those  of  reducing 
and  altering  the  franchise,  and  changing  the  places  by  which 
members  are  returned,  which  Parliament  effected  in  its  own 
constitution  by  the  lleform  Bill.  Those  were  instances  of  le¬ 
gitimate  development,  according  to  the  original  idea,  preserving 
intact  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  reformed  b^y.  The 
reform  suggested  in  Convocation  is  a  destruction  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  body, — a  complete  subversion  of  its  essential  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  synod  of  the  clergy.  That 
is  its  essence ;  that  is  why  it  exists  at  aU.  As  such  it  has  a 
history  and  precedents,  and  functions  and  authority.  Except 
as  such,  history  and  the  constitution  do  not  know  it  or  recog¬ 
nise  it.  Except  as  such,  it  can  have  no  authority,  and  its  pre¬ 
cedents  cease  to  have  any  application.  Its  exclusively  clerical 
character  is,  to  speak  technically,  its  formal  cause, —  it  makes  it 
what  it  is.  If  it  ceases  to  be  clerical,  it  ceases  to  be  Convoca- 
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tion,  and  all  that  is  true  of  Convocation  ceases  to  be  true  of  the 
new  body.  The  House  of  Commons  alters  the  qualification  of 
its  members  and  constituents;  but  it  remains  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  it  still  represents  the  Commons  of  the 
realm.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ments  with  the  English,  bodies  existed  competent  to  do  what 
was  done ;  no  principle  was  violated,  no  authority  was  ex- 
ceetled.  If  the  House  of  Lords  were  altered  to-morrow  as  to 
the  qualification  of  peers  or  the  duration  of  ])eerages,  it  would  : 

still  remain  the  House  of  Lords  so  long  as  greets  only  sat  in  it. 

But  the  proposed  reform  in  Convocation  finds  no  support  what¬ 
ever  in  these  analogies.  It  is  not  a  dealing  between  two  com¬ 
petent  and  existing  bodies  as  in  the  cases  of  the  union  of 
England  Avith  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  not  a  mere  reform 
of  an  existing  body  preserving  its  character,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
actual  reform  of  the  Commons  and  a  conceivable  one  of  the 
Lords.  It  is  an  absolute  annihilation  of  the  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  body  by  the  absorption  into  it  of  a  wholly  new, 
and,  according  to  the  present  constitution,  an  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  element.  Laymen  have  no  more  to  do  in  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy  than  Peers  have  to  do  with  the  Commons,  or 
the  Commons  with  the  Peers.  And  it  is  clear  that  it  is  as 
much  beyond  the  competence  of  the  present  Convocation  to 
make  itself  another  kind  of  iissembly,  and  to  admit  the  laity 
to  share  its  ancient  functions,  as  it  would  be  either  for  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  to  incorporate  with 
itself  by  an  act  of  its  own  authority  the  other  House  of  Par-  j 

liament.  I 

What,  however,  Convocation  could  not  do  for  itself,  no 
doubt  Parliament  could  do  fur  it,  and  to  Parliament  at  last 
recourse  might  be  had  for  the  organisation  of  a  synod  with 
authority  to  handle  the  many  important  Church  questions 
Ave  have  indicated,  and  Avith  the  character  and  constitution 
to  handle  them  effectively.  It  Avould,  indeed,  demand  great 
Avisdom  to  devise  and  much  firmness  to  administer.  The 
whole  matter  is  one  Avhich  craves  wary  Avalking ;  and  it  Avould 
be  the  most  unAvary  thing  a  Minister  conld  do  simply  to 
revive  an  old  assembly  Avith  unascertained  but  large  and 
dangerous  jiowers,  combining  the  illiberality  of  age  with  the 
rashness  of  inexperience, — destitute  of  those  elements  Avhich 
are  essential  to  give  it  real  influence  and  Aveight,  and  un¬ 
able  from  its  constitution  to  impart  them  to  itself.  It 
may  be  that  some  such  feelings  as  these  were  present  to  the 
great  mind  of  Mr.  Burke,.  Avhen  he  recorded  so  strongly  his 
sense  of  imminent  peril  in  reanimating  Convocation.  *  It  is,' 
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says  he,  ‘  a  part  of  the  Constitution  *,  and  *  may  be  called 

*  out  into  act  and  energy  whenever  there  is  occasion,  and 

*  whenever  those  who  conjure  up  that  spirit  will  choose  to  abide 
‘  the  consequences.  It  is  wise  to  permit  its  legal  existence ; 

‘  it  is  much  wiser  to  continue  it  a  legal  existence  only.'  We 
cannot  now  know  for  certain  the  motives  which  led  Dr.  Johnson 
to  express  an  opposite  opinion.  The  only  reason  he  gives  to 
Boswell  t  is  that  the  Scotch  Kirk  has  its  General  Assembly, 
and  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Church  of  England  to  deny  her 
the  same  liberty.  When  Johnson’s  anti-Scotch  prejudices  are 
considered,  this  particular  expression  of  his  opinion  will  not 
have  much  weight,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  passage 
in  which  he  has  maintained  it. 

In  such  a  matter  as  this,  however,  whatever  great  men  of 
former  days  may  have  thought,  it  is  clear  that  we  of  this  day 
must  take  care  to  see  exactly  what  we  are  about,  to  define 
very  clearly  the  limits  of  authority  and  the  nature  of  the 
constituent  elements.  And  with  all  the  inconveniences,  which 
are  neither  few  nor  slight,  of  having  these  questions  debated 
in  Parliament,  there  is  really  no  alternative  but  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  to  create  the  proposed  synod  ( if  it  is  to 
exist  at  all),  and  to  define  its  powers.  Perhaps,  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  lay  element,  but  the 
still  graver  one  of  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power, 
it  is  as  well  to  have  the  matter  settled  once  for  all  by  that 
authority  which  must  ultimately  settle  disputed  questions  when¬ 
ever  they  arise.  For  although  we  entirely  assent  to  the 
applause  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  during  its  meetings  in  the  year 
18o4,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  year  1855  presented 
an  almost  total  contrast.  The  year  1854  saw  the  working  of 
an  experiment.  The  members  knew  that  the  failure  of  Convo¬ 
cation  had  been  confidently  predicted.  It  had  been  said  that 
a  set  of  clergymen  differing  in  opinion  could  not  possibly  meet 
without  quarrelling;  that  there  were  angry  spirits  in  the  Convo- 
cjition  certain  to  light  up  a  flame ;  that  we  should  see  the  old 
scenes  re-enacted ;  that  some  person  or  some  subject  of  the 
present  day  could  supply  the  place  of  Bishop  Hoadley ;  and  that 
the  whole  thing  was  sure  to  end  in  tumultuous  and  unseemly 
dispute.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  The  demeanour  and 
conduct  of  the  members  was  that  of  men  fully  sensible  of  their 


*  Letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol, 
f  Boswell’s  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  364.  Oxford  ed. 
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grave  responsihilitiea.  Their  proceedings  were  regular  and  de¬ 
corous,  and  all  the  public  documents  were  marked  by  a  dignity 
and  ability  answerable  to  the  position  and  high  reputation  of  those 
from  whom  they  emanated.  All  this  is  undoubted.  But  no 
sensible  man  could  have  argued  from  the  i)roceeding8  of  those 
years  that  such  would  be  always  the  jtrevailing  temper  and 
character  of  a  revived  and  active  Convocation.  Every  one 
knew  that  the  experiment  was  watehed  by  thousands  of  eyes, 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  and  very  few  members  ever  for¬ 
got  how  much  depended  upon  their  conduct  and  demeanour. 
It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  feeling  would  long  sur¬ 
vive  the  legal  rehabilitation  of  the  Synod.  Again,  all  points 
likely  to  raise  a  difference  were  at  first  carefully  avoided  by 
common  consent.  A  significant  silence  was  observed  as  to  the 
introtluction  of  the  laity.  The  great  questions  on  which  the 
Church  is  divided,  and  on  which  the  controversy  is  so  deadlyj 
were  quietly  passed  by.  No  suggestion  of  any  great  doc¬ 
trinal  interpretation,  as  to  any  portion  of  the  formularies,  was 
made  by  any  one.  All  the  ritual  changes  recommended  left 
wholly  untouched  those  particular  ritual  disputes  which  have 
caused  so  much  angry  and  uncharitable  discussion.  This  was 
undoubtedly  most  sensible  and  wise,  and  says  much  for  the 
goodness  and  discretion  of  many  of  the  leading  men.  But  did 
any  one  really  suppose  that  this  would  last?  The  matters 
omitted  from  discussion  were  the  very  matters  upon  which 
every  one  who  met  in  Convocation  felt  the  deepest  interest ;  and 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be  for  ever  put 
aside  for  the  sake  of  presenting  an  apjMjarance  of  union  which  is 
known  not  to  exist  in  reality.  Nay,  more  :  some  of  these  very 
things  must  be  distinctly  settled  in  one  way  or  other ;  others  must 
be  either  distinctly  settled  or  distinctly  left  open ;  all  must  be  dealt 
with ;  and  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Convocation  of  Canter¬ 
bury  is  not  the  body  to  deal  with  them.  If  it  be  replied  that 
the  members  of  that  body  showed  an  excellent  spirit  in  the  years 
1853  and  1854,  and  such  a  temj)er  as  to  conciliate  confidence,  we 
answer,  that  the  temper  displayed  when  these  matters  were  not 
discussed  is  no  sort  of  guide  to  the  spirit  which  wotxld  be  evoked 
by  their  rejieated  and  earnest  discussion. 

Enough,  indeed,  appeared  in  the  very  debates  which  have  eli¬ 
cited  so  much  praise  to  show  that  in  the  present  assembly  the 
materials  exist  for  a  conflagration,  and  that  men  will  not  be 
wanting  unwise  enough  or  malicious  enough  to  blow  up  the 
flame.  The  statement  of  an  Archdeacon  Allen,  that  Churchrates 
must  be  ultimately  dealt  with  by  the  power  of  the  State,  was 
received  (we  quote  from  a  High  Church  paper)  with  cries  of 
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‘  no,  no.’  Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Massingberd,  a  man  of 
liigh  character,  and  we  understand  by  no  means  of  extreme 
views,  stated,  amidst  considerable  applause,  that  the  function  of 
Convocation  was  ‘  to  jnotcct  the  Church  from  the  legislation  of 
‘  the  State.’  Elsewhere  we  find  the  right  of  Parliament  to  some 
sort  of  interference  gravely  contended  for,  as  if  it  was  a  matter 
which  admitted  of  dispute ;  and  this  limited  right  of  Parliament 
is  expressly  coupled  with  the  condition  of  obtaining  ‘the  consent 
‘of  the  clergy  in  their  Convocation,’  without  which  it  is  in  terms 
denied.  These  are  indications  of  the  traditional  spirit  of  an 
ecclesiastical  assembly,  and  history  has  spoken  in  vain,  if  it 
has  not  taught  us  that  a  collection  of  the  clergy,  if  called 
together  for  no  specific  purpose  but  periodically  to  debate  on 
what  they  please,  will  inevitably  begin  by  busying  themselves, 
as  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  did  at  this  very  meeting,  with 
elaborate  Investigations  into  their  own  privileges,  and  finish  their 
proceedings  by  a  conflict  with  the  civil  power.  It  is  very  true 
that  in  all  assemblies  there  will  be  foolish  men  who  will  say  in¬ 
discreet  things;  but  in  a  clerical  assembly  the  purest  and  noblest 
spirits  are  often  those  to  whom  a  defence  of  ecclesiastical  privi¬ 
leges  appears  a  defence  of  the  cause  of  God,  and  who,  from  the 
very  loftiness  and  unselfishness  of  their  own  characters,  become 
the  most  powerful  leaders  and  the  most  dangerous  antagonists. 

But  the  sessions  of  1853  and  1854  do  not  stand  alone,  and  we 
are  not  reduced  to  arguing  d  priori  what  would  be  the  probable 
result  of  any  greater  degree  of  activity  accorded  to  Convoca¬ 
tion.  For  the  body  sat  for  some  days  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1855,  and  so  demeaned  itself  as,  in  the  opinion  of  men  most 
anxious  for  its  restoration,  seriously  to  damage  its  own  cause ; 
to  occasion,  even  in  favourable  minds,  grave  doubts  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  ever  using  such  a  body  for  any  jwactical  purposes. 
Hardly  any  language  can  exaggerate  the  ct-mfusion,  indecorum, 
and  inconsistency  of  the  proceedings.  It  *  seemed  as  if  the 
leading  members,  from  the  prolocutor  downwards,  wished  to 
show  that  they  were  emancipated  from  all  the  common  rules 
of  courteous  and  temperate  discussion,  and  ignorant  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  usages  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  Amendments  in 
numbers  never  put  to  the  house  ;  charges  of  heresy  against  the 
body  tlireatened  as  a  means  of  gaining  hearing  for  a  personal 
grievance;  harsh  interruptions;  quarrels  with  the  prolocutor,  and 
resistance,  in  some  cases  successful,  to  his  authority;  interminable 
differences  of  opinion  curtly  and  sharply  enunciated;  and  finally 
a  collision  between  the  two  Houses, — were  the  results  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1855.  The  two  questions  of  the  extent  of  the  functions 
of  Convocation,  and  the  relations  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
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Chambers,  complicated  with  the  new  one  of  the  admission  of  the 
laity,  meet  us  at  every  turn.  It  was  scarcely  denied  by  any  one 
that  the  clei^y  of  Canterbury  alone,  and  they  but  inadequately 
represented,  were  not  competent  to  advise  with  any  authority 
upon  matters  affecting  the  whole  Church;  yet  alterations  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  alterations  in  the  Church  Courts  and  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  other  matters  clearly  within  the  competence  of 
Parliament  only,  were  vehemently  discussed ;  and  the  whole 
proceedings  terminated  absolutely  without  any  result,  except  the 
confirmation  by  experience  of  that  which  perhaps  was  clear 
enough  before,  that  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  is  really  in¬ 
competent,  as  it  now  exists,  to  discharge  any  of  the  graver  and 
more  practical  functions  of  a  Church  Synod ;  that  all  the  evils 
which  have  been  foretold  must  inevitably  follow  from  its  revival ; 
that  the  sessions  of  1853  and  1854  afforded  no  real  measure  of 
the  discretion  and  forbearance  of  its  members ;  and  that  it  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  continue  a  month  in  full  activity  without  de¬ 
bating  questions  which  would  revolutionise  the  Church,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  positions  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  State. 

The  session  of  1856  in  no  way  improved  the  prospect.  More 
liberty  and  enlarged  experience  have  not  increased  the  charity 
and  wisdom  of  its  debates.  In  proportion  as  the  subjects  are 
of  jwactical  interest  does  the  courtesy  of  the  members  lessen  and 
their  hopeless  antagonism  on  first  principles  increase.  If  these 
meetings  are  fair  experiments,  they  must  be  said  to  have  failed ; 
if,  as  we  believe,  they  are  unduly  favourable  to  the  Convocation, 
they  afford  a  poor  encouragement  indeed  to  any  farther  or  more 
regular  action  of  that  body. 

Vaticinations  of  evil  no  doubt  are  very  easily  put  forth, 
and  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  experiment  will  not  be  tried; 
they  justly  go  for  little,  because  their  truth  cannot  be  tested. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  frankly  say  that  we  cannot  conceive 
any  course  which  would  better  please  or  more  entirely  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  than  that  for 
which  some  of  her  most  devoted  sons  are  now  contending. 
Let  any  man  realise  to  his  own  mind  the  genuine  revival  of 
the  two  Convocations.  Let  him  imagine  them  meeting,  as 
they  have  a  right  to  meet,  when  Parliament  is  called  to¬ 
gether,  sitting  till  they  choose  to  adjourn  themselves,  and 
occupying  themselves  for  a  session  of  moderate  length,  in 
daily  debates  upon  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Except 
with  licence  from  the  Crown  for  each  special  act,  they  can 
do  nothing  but  talk,  and  report,  and  come  to  resolutions. 
Does  any  man  believe  that  i)eriodical  debates,  starting  from 
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no  practical  propositions  anil  leading  to  no  practical  con¬ 
clusions,  would  tend  to  any  thing  like  unity  and  peace? 
Even  in  Anaerica,  we  believe,  it  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  too 
frequent,  and  its  session  too  long.  But  there  the  interests 
affected  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  vast  mass  of  opinion 
and  feeling  which  would  be  directly  and  indirectly  swayed  by 
the  discussions  of  an  authorised  assembly  of  the  Church  of  En¬ 
gland.  There  would  be  a  constant  stir  and  fret  on  subjects 
which  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  except  from  the  most  urgent 
necessity.  Either  the  Convocation  would  boldly  dash  at  the 
real  points  of  difference  between  large  contending  parties,  and 
we  should  have  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  the  powers  of  the 
priesthood,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment,  and  similar  matters  fought  out  and  decided  upon 
with  hot  eloquence  and  earnest  zeal  year  by  year;  or,  as  we 
before  suggested,  if,  uj)on  each  attempt  to  get  at  such  questions, 
the  Minister  interposed  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the 
working  of  the  machine  would  be  interrupted  by  a  constant 
succession  of  shocks  and  jars,  detrimental  to  its  cliaracter  and 
fatal  to  its  use. 

To  such  a  periodical  assembly  (and  such  the  old  Convocation 
was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  would  probably  become 
again),  the  best  of  the  Church’s  ministers  would  decline  to  come. 
They  have  no  time  for  debates,  and  their  heart  is  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  work.  They  have  their  parishes,  their  schools,  their 
poor,  their  sick ;  duties  of  all  kinds  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance,  in  which  they  are  indeed  now  and  then  hindered  by 
the  want  of  some  better  organisation  than  the  Church  possesses, 
but  which  they  would  never  leave  for  the  proceedings  of  a 
clerical  debating  club.  They  attend  Convocation  now,  many  of 
them,  and  to  their  wisdom  and  excellence  we  owe  the  moderation 
and  sagacity  of  some  of  its  proceedings.  But  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  they  would  desire  a  greater  or  more  prolonged 
activity  of  that  body,  unless  indeed  it  were  empowered  to  pass 
canons,  and  proceed  with  plans  for  alteration  and  reform,  such 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  transcend  its  competence. 
To  pass  resolutions  ending  in  nothing  practical  is  not  an 
avocation  which  a  sensible  man  can  follow :  nor  will  the  finest 
and  holiest  spirits  among  the  clergy  find  a  congenial  element  in 
altercation  and  argument.  Revive  the  Convocation  of  Canter¬ 
bury  as  it  was  under  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  and  you 
will  soon  have  it  filled  with  a  very  different  class  of  men  from 
those  who  at  present  do  honour  to  the  selection  of  the  clergy, 
and  extort  admiration  from  their  opponents  by  their  prudence 
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and  charity.  But  there  are  other  men  who  fit  themselves  for 
doing  the  Church’s  work  by  neglecting  their  own,  who  are 
never  in  their  parish  when  they  can  under  any  pretext  be  else¬ 
where,  spending  their  time  in  running  about  from  one  church 
gathering  to  another,  from  John  o’  Groat’s  House  to  the  Land’s 
End,  ready  to  do  anything  but  their  own  duty,  powerful  where 
they  are  not  known,  anil  totally  without  infiuence  where  they 
are,  declaiming  from  platforms,  lecturing  to  societies,  publishing 
sermons,  writing  in  newspapers,  doing  anything  and  everything 
to  keep  up  their  name  and  build  up  a  factitious  imjmrtance,  but 
not  doing  that  plain,  hard,  unattractive  but  most  important 
round  of  duties,  which  no  parish  priest  can  thoroughly  jierform 
w'ithout  greatly  benefiting  his  own  character  and  spreading 
untold  blessings  all  around  him,  and  which  no  one  can  neglect 
without  some  dishonour  to  himself,  and  great  and  lasting  injury 
to  his  people  and  his  church.  Yet  this  is  the  class  of  men  to 
whom  w’e  must  expect  to  see  the  functions  of  Convocation  con¬ 
fided,  and  whose  pernicious  activity  will  Inevitably  weaken  the 
hands  of  her  true  friends,  while  it  will  greatly  Increase  the 
strength,  and  concentrate  the  hostility  of  her  numerous  and 
determined  enemies.  Hoc  Ithacus  velit.  Many  a  bitter  dis¬ 
senter  would  rejoice  heartily  over  the  renewed  activity  of  the 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested,  aud  by  persons  entitled  to  great 
consideration,  that  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  revival  of 
a  great  national  synod  might  be  evaded,  and  the  earnest  wishes 
of  the  advocates  of  such  revival  satisfied,  by  encouraging,  and,  if 
need  were,  expressly  legalising,  the  meeting  together  of  the 
different  dioceses  in  diocesan  synods,  under  the  presidency  of 
their  respective  bishops.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  functions 
at  present  practically  in  abeyance  which  such  assemblies  might 
usefully  exercise.  The  scope  of  their  action,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  very  limited,  and  if  they  attempted  to  enlarge  it, 
they  could  scarcely  avoid  bringing  the  whole  Church  into  in¬ 
extricable  confusion.  On  matters  of  a  subordinate  but  useful 
character  and  of  local  interest,  it  might  be  advantageous  for  the 
bishop  occasionally  to  convene  meetings  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  his  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  their  opinions  and 
securing  united  and  harmonious  action.  But  care  would  be 
needed  to  restrain  the  discussions  from  wandering  into  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest,  and  such  as  affected  the  Church  at 
large.  Otherwise  we  fear  the  consequence  would  be,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  same  communion  would  be  found  enter¬ 
taining  the  most  opposite  opinions  upon  points  of  great,  if  not 
vital,  importance.  Peculiar  religious  views  are  to  a  certain 
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extent  local,  and  a  diocese  is  always  largely  influenced  by  the 
o{)inions  of  the  existing  bishop,  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  tact 
and  ability.  Unfortunately,  the  bishops  are  by  no  means  of 
one  mind  upon  many  serious  subjects,  and  some  of  them  give 
expression  to  their  dift'erences  with  each  other  in  a  very  keen 
and  discourteous  fashion.  One  bishop  refused  ordination  to  a 
candidate  because  he  answered  a  doctrinal  question  in  the  very 
words  of  another  bishop,  telling  his  questioner  that  he  had  done 
so;  while  a  third  prelate  desired  a  candidate  to  ‘  expose  the  ab- 
‘  surdity’  of  a  doctrinal  statement  avowedly  taken  (for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  being  exposed)  from  the  writings  of  a  brother  prelate. 
Similar  stories  are  probably  within  the  knowleflge  of  many  per¬ 
sons.  These  happen  to  be  within  our  own.  Two  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  bishops  to  whom  we  have  referred  have  great  authority 
over  the  mass  of  their  clergy,  .and  it  is  morally  certain  that  the 
most  opposite  resolutions  and  contradictory  opinions  would  ema¬ 
nate  from  the  synods  of  their  respective  dioceses.  And  how  can 
men  be  kept  from  talking  upon  subjects  concerning  which  they 
feel  especially  interested,  .and  from  expressing  themselves,  after 
the  manner  of  Englishmen,  in  the  form  of  resolutions?  If  a 
considerable  number  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  of  a  particular 
neighbourhood  (we  assume  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  a 
synod)  are  brought  periodically  together  to  consult  about  m.at- 
ters  of  ecclesiastical  concern,  it  is  v.ain  to  expect  that  they  will 
keep  silence  when  they  most  desire  to  speak ;  or  that  they  will 
continue  to  abstain  from  handling  a  wliole  class  of  subjects 
which  seem  to  be  fairly  within  their  province. 

The  only  instance  of  a  diocesan  synod  which  has  met  in  our 
own  times  seems  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  we  entertain.  Immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  called 
his  clergy  together,  avowedly  to  consult  generally  upon  the  aflairs 
of  the  Church,  in  reality  to  obtain  from  them,  if  possible,  some 
public  resolution  in  support  of  the  course  which  he  had  pursued 
in  that  well-known  cause.  The  ability  with  which  he  managed 
the  assembly  he  had  convoked  is  undeniable ;  and  the  adroitness 
with  which  he  converted  a  wide-spread  feeling  in  favour  of 
some  synodical  action  into  an  engine  for  the  advancement  of 
his  own  particular  ends,  was  thoroughly  characteristic.  But 
having  obtained  from  his  synod  the  special  resolution  which  he 
desired  in  favour  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  he  has  since  allowed 
his  clergy  to  remain,  as  far  as  synodical  action  is  concerned,  in 
undisturbed  repose.  The  form  of  a  synod  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  was  carefully  preserved.  Committees  were  solemnly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  synod,  at  its  next  meet- 
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ing,  upon  several  matters  of  practical  concern;  and  some  of 
these  committees,  consisting  of  men  of  clmracter  and  ability, 
really  in  earnest,  and  believing  the  Bishop  to  be  so,  no  doubt 
devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  sul>- 
jects  entrusted  to  them,  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  reports 
they  were  to  present.  The  time  for  presenting  them  has  never 
arrived.  Synodical  action  having  served  his  turn,  is  dismissed 
by  the  astute  prelate  into  silence  and  obscurity,  either  because 
he  had  no  farther  personal  objects  to  be  forwarded  by  its  en¬ 
couragement,  or  because  he  shrank  from  the  trouble  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  j)eriodically  encountering  the  discussions  of  an  assembly 
of  free  minds,  which  might  not  always  be  as  unanimous  or 
obedient  as  it  proved  on  the  first  and  only  occasion  when  he 
called  it  together.  It  is  true  that  those  who  did  not  substantially 
agree  with  the  Bishop  did  not  attend  his  synod,  but  it  is  only 
just  to  say  that  its  proceedings  were  distinguished  through¬ 
out  by  the  most  exemplarj'  decorum.  A  more  favourable  in¬ 
stance  of  a  diocesan  synod  could  probably  not  be  found,  yet  it 
dissolved  without  a  single  practical  suggestion  or  practical 
result,  and  will  be  remembered  only  as  a  meeting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  respectable  and  religious  men,  collected  together  to  sym¬ 
pathise  uiK)n  a  point  of  doctrine  with  their  defeated  Bishop, 
who  attempted  to  do  that  which  it  is  quite  clear  by  En¬ 
glish  or  by  general  Church  law  they  could  not  do  with  any 
sort  of  authority,  viz.  to  declare  the  faith  upon  a  point  of  dis¬ 
puted  doctrine.  It  is  not  likely  that  bishops  of  less  ability  or 
synods  of  less  unanimity  would  arrive  at  happier  results,  or 
contribute  more  to  the  well-being  of  the  dioceses  they  might 
represent,  unless  the  scope  of  their  action  and  the  limits  of 
their  discussions  were  rigorously  defined  and  sternly  adhered  to. 

Indeed,  the  more  we  consider  the  divided  state  of  the  Clergy 
and  the  Episcopate,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  deprecate  the 
multiplication  of  Church  assemblies,  which  must,  like  diocesan 
synods,  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  We  can  imagine 
a  well-constituted  General  Assembly,  in  which  the  best  and 
ablest  men  of  the  country  might  be  found,  wherein  conflicting 
opinions  might  be  held,  or  even  avowed,  without  harshness  and 
angularity ;  and  wherein,  by  prudent  concession  and  mutual  re¬ 
spect,  tlie  apj)earance,  perhaps  the  reality,  of  general  agreement 
in  opinion  might  be  maintained,  and  by  which  sensible  and 
practical  measures  of  improvement  might  be  either  suggested  or 
enacted.  Such  a  vision  as  this  is  sufficiently  Utopian ;  but 
multiply  the  assemblies,  lower  (as  mere  multiplication  of  them 
must  do)  the  character  of  their  members,  and  what  was  before 
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improbable  becomes  imjwssible  at  once,  and  we  have  all  the 
undeniable  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  Convocation  reproduced 
in  these  smaller  assemblies,  with  less  contingent  advantage  to 
set  against  the  certain  risk.  Moreover,  their  decisions  would 
tend  to  a  disruption  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  those  bonds  of  outward  union,  already  weak  enough,  by 
which  it  is  still  kept  together. 

There  is,  however,  another  method,  short  of  the  revival  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  with  all  its  powers,  by  which  a 
great  deal  of  gootl  may  be  done  in  the  matter  of  Church  legis¬ 
lation,  and  to  which  we  look  forward  with  satisfaction.  The 
Convocation  has  on  several  occasions  appointed  committees  of 
its  botly  for  the  consideration  of  jxirticular  subjects,  and  the 
preparation  of  reports  thereon.  These  committees  have,  we 
believe,  been  actively  engaged  upon  their  respective  works,  and 
amongst  them  are  the  two  very  important  and  urgent  matters 
of  Church  Rates  and  Church  Discipline.  It  is  understood  that 
the  committees  on  both  these  subjects  have  been  in  full  and 
friendly  communication  with  the  Government,  and  that  the 
Government  would  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of  any  suggestions 
or  advice  which  some  of  the  most  competent  men  among  the 
clergy  might  tender,  after  full  and  friendly  discussion  amongst 
themselves.  This  undoubtedly  seems  a  practical  and  sensible 
way  of  remedying,  to  some  extent,  an  admitte<l  defect  in  Church 
legislation. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  contains  a  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  and  sagacious  men,  whose  advice  no  government  need  be 
either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  take  :  the  committees  are  generally 
well  chosen,  both  as  regards  the  individual  abilities  of  their 
members,  and  as  representing  fairly  the  different  classes  of  the 
clergy  (excepting  always  the  curates) ;  and  in  the  quiet  and 
informal  conversation  of  a  committee,  the  men  of  must  sense 
and  ability  are  pretty  sure  to  take  the  lead.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  method  of  communicating  with  the  clergy  may  prove 
of  real  use.  If  it  does  so,  it  will  no  doubt  be  continued  and 
extended.  No  one  could  object  to  the  Government  ascertain¬ 
ing,  in  this  conciliatory  manner,  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  nothing  would  more  tend  to  allay  the  desire  for  a 
more  systematic  organisation  of  synods,  whether  provincial  or 
diocesan,  at  least  on  the  |)art  of  the  clergy,  than  that  the  two 
Convocations  should  be  allowed  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  ap¬ 
pointing  committees  whose  recognised  function  should  be  to 
afford  advice  and  suggest  schemes  to  the  executive  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  Church. 
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Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  liowcver.  Our  object  has 
been,  simply  to  point  out  whnt  appear  to  be  tlie  insuperable 
ditficulties  of  a  real  and  substantial,  not  an  imaginary  sort, 
against  any  revival  of  the  action  of  any  of  the  existing 
Convocations,  and  of  the  real  and  grave  evils  by  which  any 
such  attempted  revival  would  not  fail  to  be  accompanied.  AVe 
have  shown  also  the  incompetence  of  the  Convocations  to 
impart  to  themselves  that  fundamental  alteration  of  character 
which  is  necessary,  before  they  can  meet  the  wants  of  the 
present  day,  or  properly  discharge  that  class  of  duties  which  it 
may  be  desirable  sttme  Church  synod  should  discharge.  We  by 
no  means  say  that  the  j)resent  state  of  things  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  or  that  the  formation  of  a  deliberative  assembly  of  the 
Church  is  a  scheme  to  be  summarily  discouraged,  (iuite  the 
reverse.  The  great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament, 
by  the  free  admission  into  both  Houses  of  Christians  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  anil  yet  further  by  the  union  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  with  that  of  England,  have  destroyed 
altogether  the  character  it  once  possessed  of  a  lay  synod  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  have  rendered  it  by  no  means  a  tit  and 
convenient  place  for  the  discussion  of  many  ecclesiastical  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  of  necessity  debated  there  because  there  is  no 
other  place  to  debate  them  in.  There  is  something  unseemly 
and  which  savours  of  injustice  in  not  allowing  the  members  of  so 
very  important  a  body  as  the  Church  of  England  any  express  and 
formal  mode  of  signifying  their  wishes  upon  matters  which  most 
intimately  concern  them.  It  is  not  generous  to  allow  even 
well-founded  objections  of  form  to  defeat  the  substance  of  a  just 
claim,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  religious  body  like  the  Church 
of  England ;  the  jiosition  and  character  of  whose  leading  mem¬ 
bers,  both  clerical  and  lay,  precludes  all  possibility  of  organised 
agitation,  or  the  attempt,  too  often  successful,  to  extort  what 
is  denied  to  reason  by  turbulence  and  clamour.  Nor  is  it 
fair  to  pass  by  altogether  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
j)resent  Convocations.  They  are  evidence  of  a  right ;  and  if, 
for  wise  and  good  reasons,  the  exercise  of  that  right  is  denied, 
they  form  a  fair  ground  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  have  the  exercise  of  the  right  once  more  con¬ 
ceded  in  such  a  form  as  may  seem  less  objectionable ;  with 
a  view  of  restoring  to  the  Church  of  England  some  portion 
of  that  iK)wer  of  internal  control,  which  all  other  religious 
bodies  in  the  country  possess  in  full.  If  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  internal  control  be  admitted,  and  any  practical  plans 
for  giving  ettect  to  that  principle  receive  candid  and  respectful 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  Parliament,  we  imagine  no  reason- 
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able  member  of  the  Church  of  England  would  feel  any  longer 
dis:<atisfied,  or  inclined  to  complain  of  injustice. 

For  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  largest  powers 
of  limitation  will  beyond  all  question  be  claimed  and  exercised  by 
Parliament,  so  the  claim  and  exercise  are  undoubtedly  both 
right  and  just.  Parliament  both  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
sole  judge  of  the  limits  within  which  a  Church  of  England 
Assembly  may  either  deliberate  or  act.  It  is  probable  that  at 
no  time  in  its  history  was  the  passing  of  canons  of  faith  any 
part  of  the  function  of  the  Convocations.  The  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  themselves  are  no  instance  to  the  contrary.  Tiiey  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  complete  Christian  creed.  Many  most  im- 
I)ortant  and  disputed  points  they  leave  untouched.  They  are 
but  a  collection  of  propositions  which,  as  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
and  political  regulation,  it  was  agreed  should  be  enforced  upon 
all  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  i.  e.  upon  all  English¬ 
men  at  the  date  of  the  Articles  in  1662.  Many  of  them  have 
reference  only  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country ;  some  of 
them  are  politic.al ;  some,  as  for  instance  those  upon  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  oaths  and  of  bearing  arms,  may  be  called  civil  rather  than 
religious.  They  are  all,  what  indeed  they  call  themselves,  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  not  canons  of  faith ;  articles  which, 
as  matter  of  arrangement,  no  one  is  to  controvert,  not  canons  of 
faith  to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation.  No  one,  indeed,  of 
the  most  extreme  High  Church  opinions  ever  ventured  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Church  of  England  is  infallible,  whatever  may 
be  held  as  to  the  Church  universal ;  and  it  would  be  obviously 
a  practical  absurdity,  if  not  something  much  worse,  for  any  body 
professedly  fallible  to  presume  to  ordain  a  canon  of  faith.  At 
any  rate  no  such  power  could  be  conceded  at  the  present  day ; 
and  the  limitation  would  of  course  be  put  beyond  all  question 
by  express  enactment. 

And  farther,  it  would  be  extremely  inexpedient  that  anything 
should  be  permitted  to  be  done  with  the  slightest  tendency  to 
limit  the  existing  largeness  of  comprehension  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  formularies,  in  their  existing  traditional  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness,  are  the  basis  settled  once  for  all  at  the 
Reformation,  upon  which  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  constituted.  There  have  been  from  the  first  two 
great  parties  within  her  pale,  each  of  which  has  left  its  un- 
mistakeable  trace  upon  different  portions  of  her  formularies. 
‘  Protestant  articles  and  a  Popish  liturgy  ’  is  the  old  well-known 
description  of  them;  and  if  both  brandies  of  that  statement  are 
a  little  exaggerated,  it  at  least  bears  witness  to  the  common  belief, 
and  is  founded  in  truth.  The  Church  of  England  was,  his- 
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torically,  the  creation  of  a  compromise,  and  the  State,  which  upon 
that  footing  placed  it  in  its  civil  position  and  still  maintains  it 
there,  is  interested  in  seeing  that  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
are  in  substance  kept  to,  and  is  entitled,  if  need  be,  to  compel 
their  observance.  The  smallest  reflection  will  show  that  an  es¬ 
tablishment  is  only  possible  by  some  such  compromise,  in  a  po¬ 
pulous  country  where  toleration  is  the  law.  ^^^lat  Coleridge  said 
of  philosophy  is  true  also  of  religion ;  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  minds  in  the  world  which  differ  on  first  principles  nearly  equal 
in  power,  which  will  never  absorb  or  convert  each  other.  Every 
man,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  is  born  either  an  Aristotelian  or 
a  Platonist  i  and,  in  like  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  every  man 
is  by  nature  either  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  in  religion.  In 
such  a  country  as  England,  an  established  communion,  if  it  is  to 
comprise  any  fair  proportion  of  the  people,  and  if  it  is  to  recruit 
the  ranks  of  its  ministers  from  the  general  mass  of  educated  men, 
cannot  be  destitute  of  either  element  of  religious  opinion.  There 
always  has  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  a  class  of  persons 
who  cling  to  the  High  Church  traditions,  and  rank  themselves 
as  disciples  of  the  High  Church  divines  whose  virtues  and  genius 
have  adorned  their  communion  in  long  succession.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  ever  since  the  Keformation,  a  great  party  has 
existed  in  the  Church  of  England,  with  its  line  of  celebrated 
teachers,  entirely  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  High  Church 
divines,  and  urging  the  farther  development  of  the  pure  Pro¬ 
testant  element  of  the  Church.  These  bodies  have  in  point 
of  fact  been  always  coexistent ;  and  with  whatever  inconve¬ 
niences  these  struggles  may  be  attended,  we  should  regret  to 
see  either  of  them  eliminated  from  the  Church,  and  the  Catholic 
or  the  Protestant  clement  left  to  unchecked  action  within  it. 
They  each  represent  a  principle  valuable  in  itself  and  containing 
an  important  truth ;  and,  within  due  limits,  their  continued 
action  in  the  Church  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  its  his¬ 
torical  character.  Moreover,  their  continuance  is  part  of  the 
bargain  which  was  made  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
whose  days  the  great  object  of  the  State  was  to  avoid  divisions 
as  far  as  ])ossible,  and  to  bring  within  the  pale  of  the  National 
Church  all  persons  who  could  agree  to  certain  specified  propo¬ 
sitions,  leaving  them  to  ditter  about  all  matters  not  distinctly 
specified.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  wisdom  or 
success  of  this  plan.  As  matter  of  fact,  it  was  in  substance 
agreed,  that  persons  of  very  different  schools  of  opinion  should 
slrnre  the  advantages  of  the  Establishment ;  and  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  any  of  these  schools  cannot  now  in  fairness 
claim  to  exclude  from  these  advantages  the  legitimate  de- 
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scendants  of  any  other.  Nor  can  the  Church  complain  that  the 
State  holds  her  to  a  bargain  so  made,  and  refuses  her  leave,  at 
her  own  pleasure  or  at  the  pleasure  of  a  majority  of  her  members, 
to  alter  its  terms.  It  is,  moreover,  not  only  the  right  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  State  to  insist  on  the  keeping  of  these  terms  ;  for, 
w’ith  all  the  divisions  and  consequent  weakness  which  the  con¬ 
flict  of  parties  in  the  Church  has  sometimes  occasioned,  no 
other  scheme  of  Church  establishment  has  proved  equally  fa¬ 
vourable  to  religion,  to  toleration,  and  to  freedom. 

The  State,  too,  with  which  the  Church  has  now  to  deal  is 
by  no  means  the  same  kind  of  body  which  might  have  listened  to 
and  granted  her  requests  with  confiding  facility  in  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  centuries.  Then  it  might  have  been  sufliclent 
to  show  that  what  was  asked  was  desired  by  the  great  majority 
of  her  own  members.  But  that  will  not  be  sufficient  now. 
Now  it  must  be  shown  that  what  is  demanded,  not  only  ap¬ 
proves  Itself  to  the  members  of  the  Church  itself,  but  is  unob¬ 
jectionable  to  those  many  powerful  and  rival  interests  of  which 
the  State  is  now  composed.  As  a  national  institution  the  nation 
has  an  interest  in  the  Church’s  working,  and  the  right  to  control 
it.  The  Church  holds  vast  public  property.  It  has  a  great 
constitutional  position  and  large  legal  privileges ;  and  its  tithes, 
its  churches,  its  parsonages,  its  estates,  and  its  bishoprics,  are  all 
so  many  links  in  the  golden  chain  which  keeps  it  in  dependence 
upon  the  State,  and  by  which  the  State  maintains  the  right  to 
influence  even  its  internal  affairs.  It  is  not  like  any  other 
religious  body  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  analogies  drawn  from 
these  relations  to  the  State  are  fallacious  and  unpractical  if 
applied  to  the  relations  of  the  Church.  The  sovereign  must  be 
a  member  of  it,  its  chiefs  are  peers,  its  priests  have  all  legal 
positions,  and  some  of  them  great  wealth;  and  it  does  not 
become  a  richly-endowed  and  protected  community,  whose  mem¬ 
bers,  with  some  exceptions,  have  shown  no  great  eagerness  to 
prefer  liberty  to  position,  to  cry  out  as  if  it  was  oppressed,  be¬ 
cause  the  State,  which  protects  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
possessions,  claims  to  interfere  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they 
are  to  be  enjoyed.  The  Church  cannot  expect  to  have  the 
luxury  of  riches  with  the  freedom  of  poverty ;  the  patronage 
of  the  State  without  its  control.  ‘  More  counsel  with  more 
‘money,  bounteous  Timon,’  says  Timandra  in  the  play.  The 
restraint  of  the  law  and  the  responsibility  of  a  public  trust  ac¬ 
companies  the  possession  of  wealth  which  the  law  has  conferred. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  clergy  need  to  be  told  that  although, 
so  far  as  the  Church  is  a  divine  institution  and  has  a  spiritual 
life,  the  State  neither  presumes  to  interfere  with  her,  nor 
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could  attempt  it  with  success,  yet  that,  in  her  civil  position 
and  worldly  possessions,  she  is  but  the  creature  of  the  State, 
which  might  again,  as  was  actually  done  at  the  Reformation, 
change  her  external  circumstances,  by  imposing  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  laws  as  the  conditions  of  her  constitutional  posi¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  plain,  that  so  far  as  even  internal  regulations 
affect  her  external  working,  the  people  at  large,  of  whatever 
religious  denomination  they  may  be,  have  an  interest  in  it ;  and 
if  good  feeling  keep  them  from  interfering  excej)t  with  very 
strong  reason,  yet,  with  such  reason,  their  right  to  interfere 
Avould  be,  we  conceive,  indisputable.  They  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  as  Wesleyans,  or  Independents,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Roman 
Catholics,  but  as  Englishmen,  interested  in  the  working  of  a 
national  institution,  with  as  much  right  to  an  opinion  and  a  vote 
upon  it  as  upon  the  working  of  the  peerage,  or  the  law  courts, 
or  the  Ministry,  or  any  other  public  institution  supported  by  the 
law  or  protected  by  it  in  great  and  peculiar  privileges.  It  is 
nonsense  to  talk  of  Parliament  having  no  more  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  internal  management  of  the  Church  than  it  has 
to  interfere  with  a  Wesleyan  conference  or  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  synod;  if  men  can  see  no  difference  between  public 
property  and  private  property,  and  can  recognise  no  practical 
distinction  in  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with  one  and  the 
other ;  if  they  really  cannot  comprehend  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  public  property,  and  that  of  the 
'Vesleyans  or  Roman  Catholics  private,  we  have  no  means  of 
addressing  such  minds. 

With  these  limitations  very  distinctly  insisted  upon,  we  can 
see  no  danger  in  conceding  to  the  Church  of  England  greater 
facilities  of  managing  her  internal  concerns.  Nor  does  the 
list  of  subjects  given  by  ^Ir.  Lathbury  and  !Mr.  Trevor,  i:; 
the  concluding  chapters  of  their  respective  volumes,  present 
much  matter  which  we  should  be  anxious  to  withdraw  from 
the  consideration  of  a  jnoperly  constituted  Church  Assembly. 
Psalmody,  ritual,  church  arrangements,  discipline,  including 
the  difficult  aud  important  question  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
shorter  and  more  varied  services,  more  freedom  in  preaching, 
division  of  parishes,  increase  of  bishoprics,  school  regulations, 
cathedral  reform,  the  foundation  of  an  effective  diaconate,  are 
all  amongst  the  subjects  mentioned  or  suggested  by  the  authors 
we  have  named.  By  descending  more  into  detail  the  catalogue 
raiglit  be  largely  increased.  But  it  is  sufficient  as  it  stands,  to 
indicate  the  sort  of  questions  upon  which  the  opinion  of  such  a 
synod  might  be  invited,  and  to  which  their  action  might  pro- 
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perly  be  confined.  For  everything  which  they  did  or  suggested, 
of  course,  the  sanction  of  Parliament  must  be  obtained,  before 
their  conclusions  could  have  any  legal  validity.  It  might  not, 
however,  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  lal)our  and  annoyance 
of  passing  separate  Acts  of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  each 
separate  recommendation.  It  would  be  enough,  according  to 
several  precedents  of  late  years,  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  synod,  having  been  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Queen 
in  council,  like  the  schemes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  University  Commissions,  should  lie 
upon  the  table  of  each  House  of  Parliament  a  certain  number 
of  days,  and  should  thereby,  unless  objected  to  during  that 
time,  acquire  the  force  of  law.  The  assent  of  the  Crown  would 
of  course  be  necessary  before  they  could  pass  the  synod  in  the 
first  instance. 

Before  long,  we  trust,  the  whole  subject  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Government,  or  by  some  one  with  their  consent, 
capable  of  dealing  with  it.  It  is  not  a  subject  which  will 
bear  prolonged  delay.  A  great  many  things  in  the  system  of 
tlie  Church  which  need  amending,  never  will  be  amended 
unless  those  who  know  most  and  care  most  about  them  are 
suffered  to  lend  their  aid  in  devising  the  remedies.  There 
is  so  much  of  apparent  and  so  much  of  real  justice  in  the 
claim  for  some  sort  of  representative  assembly  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  it  is  tolerably  certain  the  demand 
for  it  will  not  die  away,  nor  will  the  feeling  against  it  become 
stronger  or  more  general.  Nothing,  probably,  but  the  immediate 
action  of  a  body  totally  unfit  to  represent  the  Church  would 
prevent  the  creation  of  one  really  fit  to  do  so.  Men  will  see 
that  chronic  agitation  on  this  subjecl  is  not  a  healthy  state  of 
things  for  the  Church  herself,  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  deny 
to  a  large  body  of  well-conducted  men  that  to  which  in  some 
shape  or  other  history  and  principle  alike  show  they  have  so 
fair  a  claim.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  question  is  full  of 
difficulties,  and  that  any  j)ractical  course  respecting  it  will  not 
be  an  easy  one.  Still  it  is  unmanly  to  shrink  from  an  important 
subject  simply  because  it  is  an  embarrassing  one.  It  is  not 
right  to  reject  just  demands  only  because  it  needs  great  con¬ 
sideration  to  settle  in  what  shape  they  ought  to  be  conceded. 
It  is  not  worthy  of  the  English  j^eople  or  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  refuse  an  improved  system  of  internal  government  to 
the  (Miurch,  because  refusal  is  still  quite  safe,  and  acquiescence 
would  undoubtedly  increase  the  responsibilities  of  the  civil 
power. 
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Art.  IV. —  The  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture,  bein^  a 
concise  and  popular  account  of  the  different  Styles  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  prevailing  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  James 
Fergusson.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  :  1855. 

A  GENERAL  treatise  on  Architecture  ia  unquestionably  a  task 
which  requires  in  a  writer  who  would  do  it  full  justice  the 
possession  of  very  great  and  very  varied  |)Ower8.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  antiquarian  to  examine  in  detail  a  given  period 
of  national  art,  and  another  to  furnish  an  adequate  record  of  the 
art  of  every  age  and  country  from  its  humblest  origin  to 
its  highest  developments.  Such  a  work  calls  for  the  high 
qualities  of  a  mind  unfettered  by  prejudice,  a  generous  and 
ready  appreciation  of  beauty  or  grandeur  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  and  an  uncommon  amount  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion.  That  art  which  at  first  concerned  itself  with  nothing 
more  than  providing  shelter  from  heat  or  cold,  has  given  birth  to 
creations  of  almost  moi’e  than  earthly  majesty,  and  won  a  name 
which  declares  its  supremacy  over  all  arts  by  pressing  them  each 
in  their  turn  into  its  service,  and  moulding  them  at  its  will. 
The  sculptor  and  the  painter  may  look  with  contempt  on  the 
log  hut  or  cave  of  the  savage,  but  their  highest  works  are 
subordinate  decorations  in  the  shrine  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
and  the  home  of  the  Virgin  Goddess.  If  we  despise  the  gro¬ 
tesque  designs  of  Burmah  or  China,  as  the  monotonous  and 
barren  re{)etitions  of  uncouth  forms,  we  gaze  with  silent  wonder 
at  the  gigantic  strength  which  is  enthroned  in  the  stupendous 
minsters  of  Amiens  or  York  or  Cologne.  But  the  special 
exercise  of  great  mental  powers  is  not  alone  required  to  re¬ 
alise  the  vast  interval  which  separates  the  lowest  from  the 
highest  architectural  creations ;  a  yet  wider  field  opens  before 
us,  as  we  examine  the  various  influences,  whether  political, 
ecclesiastical,  or  theological,  which  have  affected  the  growth 
of  this  art  in  every  age.  The  architectural  remains  of  past 
generations,  sometimes  scattered  over  wastes  in  which  the 
primaeval  solitude  has  regained  its  empire  over  civilisation, 
sometimes  buried  under  the  strata  of  more  recent  periods  of 
history,  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  enduring  monuments  of 
nations,  of  religions,  and  of  empires  which  have  left  no  other 
trace  upon  this  earth ;  and  the  hewn  stones  or  dilapidated  edi¬ 
fices  by  which  these  extinct  races  of  men  once  dwelt,  or  reigned, 
or  worshipped,  still  afford  evidence  of  their  character  and  their 
power,  that  may  be  compared  by  their  results  to  the  know- 
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ledge  extracted  by  the  geologist  and  the  naturalist  from  the 
physical  condition  or  the  organic  remains  of  the  globe.  The  mere 
strength  and  solidity  of  Pehisgic  or  Cyclopean  architecture,  the 
gigantic  grandeur  of  that  of  Egypt,  the  barbaric  magnificence  of 
the  Assyrian,  the  loveliness  of  Greek  design,  exhibit  the  working 
in  each  case  of  particular  moral  or  political  ideas  on  the  natural 
genius  of  each  {)eople.  In  one  we  discover  the  impress  of  a 
crushing  tyranny  through  the  medium  of  a  systematised  super¬ 
stition  ;  in  another,  the  joyous  luxuriance  of  an  exquisite  taste, 
and  the  highest  intellectual  freedom.  But  Iwjyond  this  we  can 
advance  to  distinctions  of  yet  greater  nicety.  We  can  discern 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  Egyptian  and  Hindu  art  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  i»rie8tly  jyower, —  in  that  of  Assyria  and  Persia  the  abso¬ 
lute  authority  of  a  political  despot ;  the  former  seeking  to  esta¬ 
blish  itself  by  the  maintenance  of  a  gross  and  sensuous  worship 
of  material  forms,  the  latter  by  upholding  the  image  of  irresist¬ 
ible  and  remorseless  power.  But  while  the  Hindu  was  content  to 
carve  out  of  solid  rock  the  monuments  of  patient  drudgery  and 
unskilled  labour;  while  the  Egyptian  submitted  himself  to  a 
gloomy  creed  which  fettered  his  artistic  taste  even  where  it  gave 
free  scope  to  his  consummate  mechanical  genius ;  the  Greek  cared 
nothing  for  the  debasing  superstition  which  venerated  the  forms 
of  a  calf  or  dog,  or  which  embodied  its  ideas  of  power  and 
m.ajesty,  nay  even  of  Deity  itself,  in  the  Assyrian  compounds 
of  winged  and  human-headed  bulls.  His  eye  sought  through¬ 
out  the  wide  kingdom  of  nature  for  her  highest  forms  of  grace 
and  loveliness ;  his  idea  of  god-like  dignity  was  found  in  the 
I^rfection  of  human  beauty.  It  is  owing  to  this  faultless  elegance 
and  purity  of  their  taste,  and,  above  all,  to  the  complete  huma¬ 
nity  of  their  religion,  that  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  leaves 
the  impression  of  beauty  rather  than  of  extraordinary  {K)wer. 
The  god  who  except  in  his  deathless  existence  was  altogether 
human,  whose  habitation  was  the  sunny  mountain  summit,  or 
the  green  dell  with  its  winding  stream,  needed  not  for  his  shrine 
the  tortuous  caves  of  Ajunta  or  Ellora,  or  the  gloomy  and  mys¬ 
terious  temples  of  Thebes  or  Phyloe.  The  desire  for  gigantic 
height  was  never  roused  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek,  who  had 
not  only  his  gods  upon  earth,  but  his  heaven  also,  in  the  Islands 
of  the  Blest  where  the  sun  sets  beyond  the  western  waters. 
But  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  devotee,  dwelling  amongst  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Infinite,  must 
have  in  his  temples  the  expression  of  unearthly  mystery,  —  must 
signify  the  presence  of  an  abstract  and  unapproachable  deity. 
From  this  desire  sprang  all  that  is  grand  and  impressive  in  the 
works  whether  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  of  Egypt  or  Ilindostan. 
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The  pjenuine  architecture  of  Rome,  being  confined  wholly  to 
civil  buildings,  has  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  religious 
aspirations  of  a  people ;  but  from  the  arch  which  essentially 
distinguished  its  construction  from  all  others,  rose  a  form  of  art, 
which,  varying  indefinitely  in  its  phases,  is  capable  of  rousing 
every  feeling  and  awakening  every  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  man. 
In  this  object  no  effort,  indeed,  of  Roman  or  any  other  form 
of  heathen  art  could  ever  have  succeeded.  If  the  temples  of 
Hellas  were  not  the  shrines  of  deities  from  whom  men  were 
cut  off  by  an  impassable  gulf,  they  were  still  the  abodes  of  gods 
at  once  earthly  and  local.  The  religion  of  the  eastern  world 
and  that  of  Egypt  was  either  a  Baal-worship  of  mere  power,  or 
a  material  Pantheism.  If  then  their  temples  pointed  to  heaven, 
they  pointed  to  a  god  who  could  only  be  dreaded :  it  was 
reserved  for  Gothic  Christendom,  along  with  an  intense 
heavenward  aspiration,  to  speak  of  a  Father  whom  men  could 
love.  If  art  in  Christian  Europe  had  lost  the  character  of 
terror,  it  gained  in  solemnity  and  grandeur ;  while  its  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  loving  trust  in  an  unseen  Ruler,  which  in  the  most 
superstitious  times  it  never  lost  or  disguised,  will  be  sought 
in  vain  in  every  other  form  of  architecture  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  The  patient  labour  of  Indian  art,  the  towering 
magnificence  of  Egypt,  the  unfettered  strength  and  solidity  of 
Rome,  the  purity  and  refinement  of  Greece,  with  her  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  natural  beauty, — all  meet  together  to  receive 
a  higher  crown  and  exhibit  a  loftier  majesty  in  the  hallowed 
shrines  of  Lincoln  and  Whitby,  of  Rouen  and  St.  Denis.  Ele¬ 
ments  of  a  superstitious  faith  may  still  remain ;  but  the  sen¬ 
suous  materialism  of  Egyptian,  the  degraded  coarseness  of 
Buddhist  and  Hindu  works,  the  iron  despotism  of  the  Assy¬ 
rian,  the  earth-bound  visions  of  the  Greek,  have  here  no  place. 
.\il  that  is  mean,  or  coarse,  or  sensual  is  banished  from  the 
shrines  of  that  faith  by  which  alone  humanity  has  attiiined  its 
real  dignity ;  all  thoughts  of  earthly  grace  and  finite  beauty 
are  lost  in  the  indescribable  emotions  inspired  by  these  the  sub- 
limest  works  ever  raised  by  human  hands  for  the  worship  of 
that  Being  who  hates  nothing  that  He  has  made. 

This  subject,  at  once  so  vast  and  so  intricate,  involving  so 
much  patient  toil  and  requiring  so  much  sobriety  of  judgment, 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  proposed  to  examine  fully,  yet  concisely,  in 
his  ‘  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture.'  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding,  however,  to  criticise  a  work  of  so  wide  a  range  as 
the  one  now  before  us,  we  owe  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  conscientious  and  persevering  labour  bestowed  on 
a  subject  which  must  make  large  demands  even  on  the  most  Indus- 
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trious.  The  writer  of  these  volumes  has  attained  the  wish  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  Preface,  that  he  might  ‘  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
‘  public  a  book  which  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  noble  art  to 
‘  the  study  of  whose  principles  he  has  devoted  the  best  years  of 
‘  his  life  and  the  best  energies  of  his  mind ;  ’  and  our  sense  of  the 
deep  learning  and  varied  knowledge  displayed  throughout  the 
work  is  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  remarks  which  we  are  about 
to  make  on  certain  |K)rtions  of  it.  The  subject  of  Architecture 
involves  controversies  of  more  than  one  kind ;  and  a  general 
survey  of  its  history  necessarily  increases  the  complication. 
Tlierc  are  controversies  with  regard  to  affinities  between  the 
styles  of  different  countries,  controversies  respecting  the  types 
to  which  each  several  style  owes  its  origin,  controversies  re¬ 
lating  to  the  development  of  particular  forms.  If,  therefore,  we 
cannot  profess  an  entire  accordance  with  all  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
conclusions,  this  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  anticipated 
with  certainty  by  any  who  have  ^ven  the  subject  attentive 
consideration  ;  and  if  in  a  few  instances  the  difference  extends 
to  essential  points,  we  trust  that  our  arguments  will  be  received 
by  him  in  the  same  candid  and  impartial  spirit  which  pervades 
his  volumes ;  and  there  is  the  less  reason  for  hesitation  when 
Mr.  Fergusson  himself  invites  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  future  editions,  which  we  hope  may  in  no  long  time  be  called 
for. 

One  especial  merit,  apparent  on  the  most  cursory  inspection 
of  the  work,  is  the  conscientious  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  illustrations.  The  volumes  contain  upwards  of  800 
woodcuts  elaborately  engraved,  of  plans,  elevations,  sections, 
and  perspective  views, —  the  first  three  being,  in  all  cases  except 
where  otherwise  stated,  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  of  100  feet  to 
one  inch.  The  source  from  which  the  engravings  have  been 
taken,  where  they  are  not  original,  has  also  been  scrupulously 
stated ;  and  no  measurement  has  been  given  without  a  sufficient 
authority.  This  carefulness,  which  honourably  distinguishes  this 
work  from  many  others,  imparts  to  it  the  greatest  value  for 
purf)oses  of  comparison,  and  must  prove  of  the  utmost  service 
to  the  student  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  researches.  The  clas¬ 
sification  adopted  by  Mr.  Fergusson  involves  some  unfortunate 
cbronologicid  inversions.  His  primary  division  of  all  architec¬ 
ture  into  Christian  and  non-Christian — the  latter  being  the  first 
treated  of — compels  him  to  describe  the  Mahometan  styles 
derived  from  the  Byzantine  first,  and  their  prototype,  the  great 
work  of  Justinian,  afterwards:  but  some  arrangement,  it  is 
obvious,  must  be  adopted,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion  and  repetition ;  and,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  asserts,  it  would 
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be  Haiti  to  devise  any  classification  which  would  not  be  liable  to 
objections  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  admits,  too,  of  a  doubt, 
whether  the  title  chosen  for  so  elaborate  a  work  is  altogether 
felicitous.  The  present  volumes  should  be  regarded  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  a  ‘  handbook,’  ns  containing  a  series  of 
valuable  monographs  on  the  architecture  of  particular  countries, 
and  they  might  not  unfitly  be  termed  a  history  of  the  art. 

The  most  important  of  these  monographs  is  the  account  given 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  several  architectural  eras  in  India.  They 
are  treated  with  a  fulness  and  an  amount  as  well  of  learning  as 
of  care  which  leaves  us  little  or  nothing  to  desire.  The  quantity 
of  text  devoted  to  this  division  of  the  subject  is  indeed  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  space  within  which  the  remainder  is  compressed. 
But  Mr.  Fergusson  has  here  traversed  ground  practically  un¬ 
trodden,  and  he  presents  to  the  English  public  an  admirable 
survey  of  a  province  of  art  with  which  they  have  hitherto  had 
but  a  slender  acquaintance.  As  it  is,  this  section  of  his  work 
forms  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  his  previous  splendidly 
illustrated  |)ublications  on  the  rock-cut  temples  and  the  ancient 
architecture  of  Hindostan.  Of  almost  equal  value  are  the 
chapters  devoted  to  Oriental  Architecture  in  general.  But  the 
length  to  which  they  have  of  necessity  run  has  obliged  him  to 
treat  more  summarily  the  various  phases  of  Christian  Art ;  and 
here  consequently  omissions  and  defects  of  arrangement  liecome 
more  prominent.  Mere  omissions  could  not,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  be  avoided;  but  the  geographical  division  to  which  for 
the  most  part  he  adheres,  becomes  es})ecially  inconvenient  when 
applied  to  the  architecture  of  Christian  countries.  Treating 
them  separately,  he  is  constrained  to  repeat,  more  or  less,  under 
each  head  his  description  of  cognate  developments  in  all,  and 
prevented  altogether  from  classifying  the  successive  phases  of 
national  art  in  each  according  to  a  really  philosophical  division. 

If,  however,  his  general  method  of  treatment  lies  open  to  some 
exceptions,  his  remarks  on  particular  buildings  are  almost 
always  valuable,  and  his  lesthetical  criticisms  perhaps  inva¬ 
riably  correct.  This  good  taste  is  particularly  manifested  in 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  Introduction,  where  he  discusses  those  gene¬ 
ral  artistic  principles  which  seem  to  be  such  fatal  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  temper  of  some  architectund  writers.  This 
exuberance  of  subjects  sesthetical  as  well  as  historical,  renders 
a  complete  criticism  of  this  work  within  reasonable  limits  an 
impracticability ;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  do  more  than  touch 
on  those  portions  which  appear  of  especial  importance,  with¬ 
out  binding  ourselves  to  much  system  in  the  onler  of  our  re¬ 
marks  or  indulging  the  ho^ie  of  being  able  to  bring  every  point 
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within  the  comprehension  of  readers  who  have  not  bestowed 
the  necessary  attention  on  the  subject.  The  Handbook  itself, 
while  professing  to  be  a  popular  account  of  styles,  assumes  the 
previous  possession  of  considerable  knowledge,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  forms  of  Christian  architecture ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exhibit  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  a  fulness  of 
view  which  seems  unattainable  even  in  a  thousand. 

If  the  architecture  of  the  Eastern  World  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  so  far  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  European 
styles,  it  can  never  be  devoid  of  interest  as  expressing  the  mind 
of  a  vast  iK)rtion  of  the  human  race  during  so  many  ages,  even 
without  considering  the  fact  that  it  has  produced  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
its  influence  is  confined  to  its  own  land.  It  can  boast  of 
no  such  vitality  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which,  rising 
like  the  phoenix  from  its  ashes  became,  when  their  native 
growth  had  long  since  been  destroyed,  the  immediate  parents 
of  the  mediaeval  and  modem  styles.  But  this  is  a  characteristic 
which,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  it  exhibits  in  common 
with  the  mightier  architecture  of  Egypt.  Regarded  however 
in  itself,  it  presents  a  field  for  inquiries  of  the  dee{>est  interest ; 
and  we  question  whether  a  more  scientific  investigator  could  be 
found  for  it  than  Mr.  Fei^usson.  His  long  residence  in  the 
East,  his  constant  diligence  in  tracing  out  every  stage  in  the 
development  of  styles,  and  his  keenness  in  discovering  and 
proving  the  types  to  which  in  the  first  instance  they  owe  their 
origin,  render  his  conclusions  peculiarly  authoritative. 

Passing  by  the  synchronism  of  the  laws  of  Menu  with  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus,  and  his  primary  division  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  India  into  the  Tainul  and  Arian  races,  —  the  latter 
becoming,  at  a  more  recent  date,  the  professors  of  Buddhism, 
— we  have  before  us  the  fact,  that  during  a  long  period  the 
settlers  in  the  great  Indian  peninsula  left  very  insignificant 
architectural  monuments,  and  that  an  important  change  had 
come  over  their  religion  before  they  began  to  rear  any  consider¬ 
able  structures.  Probably  therefore  the  change  of  religion  to 
Buddhism  was  accompani^  with  a  genenil  increase  of  activity 
as  well  in  art  as  in  civil  government.  But  the  primary  idea  of 
a  temple  raised  by  a  faith  so  essentially  relic-worshipping  as 
the  Buddhism  of  India,  was  that  of  a  receptacle,  utterly  use¬ 
less  for  any  other  purf)Ose,  to  enshrine  the  unseen  object  of 
popular  veneration.  These  temples,  or  topes^  are  structures 
in  the  shape  of  pillars,  towers,  or  tumuli,  —  the  pillars 
when  monoliths  being  called  lats,  and  left  in  most  instances 
altogether  devoid  of  ornament.  The  tumuli  vary  in  form: 
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sometimes  domical  and  sometimes  shaped  like  a  cylinder  with 
a  roof  almost  flat,  but  the  body  of  the  structure  was  in  all 
cases  a  solid.  On  the  apex  was,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
clearly  proved,  a  termination  called  a  tee.  For  a  knowledge 
of  its  form  we  arc  indebted  to  the  relic  shrines,  of  which  nu¬ 
merous  specimens  are  found  in  the  excavated  temples  or  chaityas. 
In  an  example  found  at  Ajunta,  ‘  it  consists,’  he  says,  ‘  of  a 
‘  square  box,  probably  originally  of  wood,  and  afterwards 
‘  copied  in  stone  :  above  this  is  an  ornamental  frieze  of  window 
‘  heads.  The  whole  is  covered  with  three  horizontal  slabs  pro- 
‘  jecting  one  beyond  the  other.  .  In  this  form  there  can  be 
‘  very  little  doubt  but  that  it  was,  or  at  all  events  represented, 

‘  a  chasse  or  relic-box ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
‘  originally  the  relic  was  not  placed  in  the  tope  but  on  its  top.’ 
(P.  20.)  Crowning  this  was  an  umbrella,  the  emblem  of  royalty, 
originally  also  of  wood,  as  is  proved  by  an  example  still  existing 
in  the  cave  of  Karli,  one  of  the  oldest  in  India,  and  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  thinks  may  possibly  be  the  very  umbrella  first  set  up 
1800  years  ago.  Sometimes  three  were  placed,  one  over  the 
other ;  and  when,  following  the  ordinary  course  of  development, 
they  came  to  be  copied  in  stone,  a  more  complete  architectural 
character  was  given  to  them,  until  at  last  they  assumed  some¬ 
thing  of  a  spire-like  form. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  architecture  of  these  topes 
(whether  as  pillars  of  victory,  memorials  of  Buddhist  miracles, 
or  receptacles  for  relics)  is  wholly  an  external  one,  that  of  the 
temples  or  chaityas  is  wholly  internal,  —  no  built  example  of 
these  having  been  found.  Nearly  fifty  groups  of  caves,  we  are 
told,  exist  in  India  Proper,  —  some  of  them  containing  as 
many  as  a  hundred  distinct  excavations.  Nine-tenths  of  these 
are  asserted  to  be  Buddhist,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  viharas  or  monasteries,  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
temples  being  known  to  exist.  ‘  This  difterence,’  says  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson,  ‘  arose  no  doul)t  from  the  greater  number  of  the  viharas 
‘  being  grouped  around  built  topes,  :is  is  always  the  case  in 
‘  Afghanistan.’  (P.  22.) 

These  cave-temples  exhibit  in  many  instances  the  most 
striking  resemblance  to  the  arrangements,  almost  even  to  the 
detail,  of  a  Christian  church  of  the  Basilican  type,  and  have 
by  this  coincidence  given  occasion  to  a  great  amount  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  to  not  a  little  vehemence  against  the  diabolical 
mimicries  of  Buddhism.  But  Mr.  Fergusson  has  shown  that 
these  excavations  date  from  a  period  as  early  as  200  B.C. ;  and 
with  the  impossibility  of  copying  Christian  churches  before 
Christians  possessed  any  architecture  at  all,  the  question  of 
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anything  like  conscious  imitation  is  completely  set  at  rest. 
The  cave-temples  as  well  as  the  monasteries  (which  latter, 
amid  great  varieties  of  design,  present  the  general  form  of  a 
square  or  cube  with  a  central  space  surrounded  by  pillars 
sub-dividing  the  area  into  a  number  of  ceils),  Mr.  Fei^usson 
refers  on  conclusive  grounds  to  a  wooden  origin,  with  the  one 
remarkable  exception  that  their  pillars  appear  from  the  first 
.and  universally  to  have  l)een  constructed  of  stone.  This  usage 
he  considers  to  have  arisen  ‘  from  the  white  ants  l)eing  then  as 
‘  now  the  certain  destroyers  of  any  wooden  object  which  touched 
‘  the  earth,  and  from  the  consequent  necessity  that  has  always 
‘  existed  of  placing  some  indestructible  barriers  between  them 
‘  and  those  parts  which  must  necessarily  be  constructed  of 
‘  wood.’  (P.  36.) 

These  pillars,  with  the  universally  recurring  bracket  capital 
of  Hindostan,  are  the  principal  source  of  beauty  in  the 
viharas,  the  ornamentation  not  being  confined  to  the  base  or 
capital,  but  being  spread  frequently  over  the  whole  column, 
while  pillars  of  difterent  forms  are  purposely  employed  in  the 
same  building. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  no  built  viharas  remain 
in  India.  The  evidence  for  the  external  treatment  of  such 
buildings  is,  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  judgment,  furnished  by  remains 
of  monasteries  still  existing  in  Ceylon.  In  his  most  instructive 
chapter  on  the  architecture  of  that  island,  he  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Thuparamya  tope,  a  relic-receptacle  much 
like  the  l)ell-shapcd  topes  found  in  India  itself,  while  round 
the  raised  platform  on  which  it  stands  are  placed  three 
rows  of  monolith  pillars  twenty-six  feet  in  height.  These 
supported  originally  a  wooden  roofing,  on  which  were  raised 
in  successive  stories  the  cells  of  the  priests  who  were  attached 
in  such  profusion  to  all  Buddhist  places  of  worship.  This 
supposition  is  borne  out  not  only  by  the  account  which  the 
Mahawanso,  or  Ceylonese  scriptures,  give  of  the  erection  of 
the  Maha  Lowa  Paya  or  Great  Brazen  Monastery,  but  also  by 
the  form  of  the  more  recent  Hindu  temples  of  Southern  India. 

‘  The  pyramidal  shape,’  he  observes,  ‘is  that  adopted  to  this  day 
‘  in  all  Buddhist  countries.  If  I  am  nut  very  much  mis- 
‘  taken,  the  many-storied  Hindu  temples  are  literally  only 
‘  copies  of  such  buildings  as  this.  They  all  assume  the  [)yrami- 
‘  dal  form,  and  are  furnished  with  small  cells  on  every  story, 
‘  precisely  as  we  may  suppose  this  to  have  been.’  (P.  45.) 

An  additional  confirmation  of  this  is  the  form  of  the  Burmese 
monasteries  or  kioums,  which,  from  local  necesisties  more 
pressing  here  perhaps  than  in  India  or  Ceylon,  are  in  like 
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manner  raised  on  a  substructure  of  woo<len  pillars.  These  build¬ 
ings,  which,  like  all  Burmese  work  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  entirely  wooden,  may  explain  the  absence  of  architectural 
remains  in  India  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism. 
Further  proof  that  all  more  ancient  buildings  had  been  con¬ 
structed  of  wood,  is  found  in  the  essentially  wooden  forms  of 
the  earlier  cave-temples,  in  the  same  character  as  discernible  in 
the  architecture  of  Persepolis,  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon, — facts  which,  if  Egyptian  art  also 
sprang  from  a  wooden  type,  would  go  far  towards  establishing 
the  general  prevalence  ot  a  primitive  wooden  construction. 

Mr.  Ho|)e’s  reduction  of  all  architectural  developments  to 
three  primitive  types,—  the  cave,  the  tent,  and  the  hut, — is  well 
known.  Mr.  Feigusson  seems  inclined  to  retain  only  the  last  of 
these  three,  or,  in  other  words,  to  refer  the  varieties  of  rock- 
hewn  buildings  to  a  wooden  original.  And  undoubtedly  the 
evidence  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and 
which  we  have  in  part  already  noticed,  is  suflficient  to  over¬ 
throw  the  common  theories  of  architectural  writers  which  make 
the  excavated  works,  whether  of  India  or  Egypt,  the  first 
in  order  in  their  respective  countries,  and  maintain  that  their 
later  buildings  departed  gradually  further  and  further  from 
the  rock-hewn  type  to  which  they  owed  their  origin.  It 
appears  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  process 
was  the  reverse  of  this,  and  that  in  fact  the  earliest  excavations 
were  mere  copies  of  wooden  forms,  which  in  process  of  time 
developed  into  an  appropriate  stone  ornamentation;  and  that 
then,  starting  afresh  with  these  rock-hewn  works  as  their 
models,  the  more  recent  series  of  buildings  imitated  a  con¬ 
struction  petrified  in  the  first  instance  only  from  the  accident 
of  the  material  which  came  readiest  to  hand.  Thus  the  sloping 
walls  of  Egyptian  temples  were  not  originally  suggested  by 
still  earlier  works  in  rock,  but  these  latter  had  abandoned,  from 
the  force  of  physical  requirements,  the  perpendicular  supports  of 
their  wooden  model,  and  the  later  architects  then  came  to 
recopy  in  stone  the  change  which  had  been  thus  introduced. 

Adopting  these  conclusions,  we  are  at  once  set  free  from  the 
necessity  of  pre-supposing,  in  the  absence  of  sutficient  evidence, 
the  existence  of  a  historical  connexion  between  the  architecture 
of  Egypt  and  India,  and  therefore  are  still  less  called  upon 
to  decide  on  which  side  this  influence  was  exercised. 

‘  The  coincidence,’  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  ‘  can  be  more  simply 
accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  rocks  in  both  countries  perfectly 
adapted  to  such  work.  The  whole  cave-district  of  India  is  composed 
of  horizontal  strata  of  amygdaloid  and  other  cognate  trap-formations. 
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generally  speaking  of  very  considerable  thickness  and  great  uni¬ 
formity  of  texture,  and  possessing,  besides,  the  advantage  of  their 
edges  being  generally  exposed  in  perfectly  perpendicular  clilfs.  So 
that  no  rock  in  any  part  of  the  world  could  he  more  suited  for  the 
purpose,  or  more  favourably  situated  than  these  formations  are. 
They  were  easily  accessible  and  easily  worked.  In  the  rarest  pos¬ 
sible  instances  are  there  any  flaws  or  faults  to  disturb  the  uniformity 
of  the  design  ;  and  when  complete,  they  afford  a  perfectly  dry  temple 
or  abode,  singularly  uniform  in  temperature,  and  more  durable  than 
any  class  of  temple  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  With 
these  advantages,  we  need  hardly  look  further  for  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon,  though  some  collateral  points  of  explanation  may 
perhaps  reveal  themselves  to  future  explorers.’  (P.  23.) 

We  must  also  cite  his  refutation  of  another  very  prevalent 
notion  with  regard  to  these  excavated  buildings. 

‘  Considerable  misconception  exists  on  the  subject  of  temples  cut  in 
the  rock.  Almost  every  one  who  sees  these  temples  is  struck  with 
the  apparently  prodigious  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  their  ex¬ 
cavation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  monolithic  character  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  awe  and  wonder  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded,  and  that,  had  the  Kylas  ’  (at  Ellora)  ‘  been  an  edifice  of 
masonry,  situated  on  the  plain,  it  would  scarcely  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  European  travellers  at  all.  In  reality,  however,  it  is 
considerably  easier  and  less  expensive  to  excavate  a  temple  than  to 
build  one.  Take  for  instance  the  Kylas,  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
this  class.  To  excavate  the  area  on  which  it  stands  would  require 
the  removal  of  about  100,000  cubic  yards  of  rock,  but  as  the  base  of 
the  temple  is  solid  and  the  superstructure  massive,  it  occupies  in 
round  numbers  about  one  half  of  the  excavated  area,  so  that  the 
question  is  simply  this,  —  whether  it  is  easier  to  chip  50,000  yards  of 
rock  and  shoot  it  to  spoil  (to  borrow  a  railway  term)  down  a  hill-side, 
or  to  quarry  50,000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  remove  it  probably  a  mile 
at  least  to  the  place  where  the  temple  is  to  be  built,  and  then  to  raise 
and  set  it.  The  excavating  process  would  probably  cost  one-tenth  of 
the  other.’  (P.  104.) 

The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  Hindu  style  and  that  which 
rose  up  under  the  great  Mogul  Emperors  of  India  is  carefully 
traced  out  in  the  Handbook.  While  Mahometanism  itself 
seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  essential  intolerance 
by  the  mere  contact  with  the  passive  creeds  of  Hindostan,  the 
tendency  to  adopt  Mahometan  forms,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  displays  itself  most  under  the  sway  of  the  illustrious 
Akbar ;  nor  is  it  a  slight  proof  of  his  tolerant  and  equitable 
rule,  that,  while  the  designs  of  his  own  buildings  were  in¬ 
troducing  several  Hindu  features  into  a  Saracenic  architecture, 
the  subject  Hindus  were  at  the  same  time  most  tempted  to 
copy  the  architecture  of  their  conquerors.  But  the  influence 
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of  these  foreign  forms,  though  belonging  to  a  far  more  vigorous 
and  noble  development  of  art  than  their  own,  never  brought 
about  any  radical  change  in  the  structures  of  the  Hindu.  The 
l>oldness  of  design  which  had  characterised  an  earlier  age  had 
long  since  passed  away ;  and  the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Akbar 
and  his  successors  could  not  check,  though  tliey  tempere<l,  the 
tendency  to  that  ‘  exquisitely  elegant  littleness  ’  which  jiervades 
all  llie  Indian  work  of  the  present  day.  But  while  the  Mogul 
architecture  succeeded  in  imfiarting  elegance  where  it  failed  to 
inspire  vigour  in  design,  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Hindu 
art  to  fall  more  recently  under  a  less  benignant  influence ; 
and  the  rule  of  the  Enclish  has,  so  far  as  this  art  is  concerned, 
produced  no  other  result  than  that  of  rendering  it,  to  adopt 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  expression,  ‘  little  better  than  a  caricature 
‘  of  its  former  self.’  Great  as  may  be  the  political  benefits 
accruing  to  the  Hindu  from  British  supremacy,  the  treatment 
which  Indian  art  has  exj)erienccd  at  our  hands  may  serve 
in  some  degree  to  account  for  our  slow  advance  towards  the 
attainment  of  anything  like  a  living  national  architecture  at 
home.  Under  English  influence  the  pagoda  of  Southern  India 
has  decked  itself  with  Corinthian  columns  and  Renaissance 
details,  and  architects  have  been  led  astray  into  thorough 
vulgarity  of  design,  who  till  then,  whatever  their  deficiencies, 
had  been  preeminent  for  the  appropriateness  and  felicity  of 
their  decoration.  Under  our  influence  the  most  gorgeous  of 
the  Mogul  palaces  at  Agra  has  been  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  barracks  built  in  brick  ‘  more  tlian  usually  hideous,’ 
and  English  officers  have  studied  comfort  and  simplicity  by 
coating  with  whitewash  the  marble  pavilions  of  Aureugzebe. 

With  the  commencement  of  Mahometan  conquest  in  India 
was  introduced,  and  with  the  consolidation  of  the  Mogul  power 
was  established,  a  form  of  architecture  which  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  for  its  wonderful  grace  and  perfect  adaptation 
of  individual  features  to  the  requirements  of  situation  and  con¬ 
venience.  To  us  it  is  chiefly  important  for  its  bearing  on  the 
controverted  question  as  to  the  genend  adoption  of  pointed 
forms  in  Gothic.  To  this  question  Mr.  Fergusson  furnishes  in 
many  parts  of  his  work  an  indirect  reply,  in  the  amount  of  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  he  proves  the  almost  universal  knowledge  of 
the  pointed  arch  from  the  earliest  times,  and  its  frequent  em¬ 
ployment  whenever  it  became  constructively  necessary.  It  is 
but  fair,  however,  to  mention  that  in  this  he  is  only  illustrating 
and  corroborating  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Petit  and 
many  other  architectural  writers,  while  to  himself  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  dislike  which  the  architects  of  some 
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countries,  and  the  Hindus  especially,  have  always  shown  to  the 
use  of  the  arch  in  any  form,  because,  as  they  quaintly  express  it, 

‘  it  never  sleeps.’  This  of  itself  would  be  suflScient  to  overthrow 
the  ingenious  and  at  first  sight  plausible  theory  which  affiliates 
the  Pointed  Gothic  of  Europe  on  the  architecture  of  the  Saracens, 
and  regards  the  {x)inted  arch  as  a  trophy  which,  borne  by  the 
Crusaders  from  the  land  of  the  Infidel,  became  in  the  West  the 
germ  of  the  greatest  glories  that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  whereas 
in  its  own  home  it  had  been  hitherto  but  a  barren  and  dead 
feature  with  nothing  but  a  system  of  surface  decoration.  If 
the  argument  be  of  any  force  which  urges  that  the  amount  of 
resemblance  cannot  be  accidental,  the  retort  of  ^Ir.  Hope  seems 
to  be  still  more  weighty,  that  we  do  not  look  to  invading  armies, 
amidst  the  commotions  and  distractions  of  war,  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  architectural  forms,  which,  as  belonging  to  their  enemies, 
they  would  more  probably  regard  with  contempt  and  dislike. 
But  after  all  it  is  wholly  beyond  our  j)owers  to  decide  how 
great  a  similarity  may  exist  between  artistic  developments  even 
at  the  greatest  distance  of  time  and  place.*  The  same  necessity 
or  the  same  circumstances  will  produce  effects  more  or  less 
resembling  each  other;  and  hence  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
discovery  of  pointed  architecture  in  countries  wholly  unconnected, 
or  to  marvel  at  the  correspondence  of  the  cavern  temples  of  the 
East  with  the  basilican  churches  of  the  Christians. 

We  have  fully  subscribed  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  verdict  with 
regard  to  the  wooden  origin  of  the  excavated  buildings  of  India 
and  other  countries;  and  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  history 
and  the  designs  of  Eastern  architecture  in  general  renders  his 
judgment  on  any  subject  connected  with  it  too  weight)’  to  be 
lightly  put  aside.  But  we  confess  to  an  inability  to  follow  him 
when  he  takes  the  Buddhist  tee,  or  tope-finial,  as  the  model  of 
all  Chinese  buildings.  With  whatever  zeal  the  jMJople  of  China 
may  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  it  seems  not  a  little 
strange  that  a  mere  piece  of  detail,  insignificant  in  size,  however 
important  in  its  uses,  should  have  been  taken  as  the  type  of 
whole  buildings  and  repeated  with  astonishing  perseverance 
and  monotony  ;  for  we  can  scarcely  hold  it  a  doubtful  point,  that 
one  and  the  same  model  originated  the  domestic  designs  of 
China  as  well  as  the  taas  or  pagodas,  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
considers  the  only  Chinese  buildings  really  deserving  ‘  to  be 


*  Compare  the  remarkable  resemblance  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fergus¬ 
son  between  the  decorations  of  a  column  of  victory  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Aurelian,  found  at  Cussi  near  Beaune  in  France,  with  a 
similar  pillar  at  BarroUi  in  Upper  India.  (Pp.  115.  340.) 
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‘  classed  as  architectural  objects.’  But  every  peculiarity  in  the 
art  of  this  strange  nation  appears  to  be  fully  accounted  for,  if 
with  Mr.  Hope,  in  his  admirable  ‘  Historical  Essay  on  Archi- 
‘  tecture,’  we  attribute  it  to  copying  in  stone  the  nomadic  tent  of 
their  early  ancestors ;  and  we  at  once  have  the  clue  to  the  baseless 
post  without  capital  or  entablature,  to  the  projecting  concave 
roofs  and  the  curved  spikes  which  fringe  it,  in  the  |)oles,  hooks, 
and  awnings  of  the  jmrtable  dwelling  of  the  desert,  while  the 
pagoda  becomes  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of  one  tent  on 
another  until  it  reaches  the  height  required.  In  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Mr.  Fei^usson  has  accurately  remarked,  the  Cliinese 
are  the  only  great  and  eminent  people  which  has  existed  in  the 
world  without  possessing  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  They  have  built  mighty  walls  and  embankments,  they 
carve  even  granite  with  skill  and  precision ;  but,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  their  pagodas,  hardly  any  architectural  monument  is 
to  be  found  in  China  to  record  the  past,  or  to  express  the  higher 
emotions  of  art.  Mr.  Fergusson  attributes  this  j)eculiarily  to 
the  absence  of  a  dominant  priesthood  and  of  an  hereditary 
nobility  —  the  sub-division  of  property  and  the  democratic  con¬ 
dition  of  society ;  a  state  of  things  which  has  left  them  singularly 
deficient  in  every  element  of  greatness  either  political  or  artistic. 
On  the  dead  level  where  they  exist,  it  is  in  vain  we  look  for  the 
rugged  sublimity  of  the  mountain  or  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the 
storm.  (P.  135.) 

With  Egyptian  architecture  we  approach  topics  of  controversy 
in  some  of  which  we  can  hardly  expect  any  solution  which  shall 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  though  Mr.  Fergusson  expresses  him¬ 
self  somewhat  positively.  Remembering  the  strange  confusions 
about  Pclasgian  and  other  prehistoric  races,  from  which  his¬ 
torians  and  antiquarians  seem  unable  to  extricate  themselves, 
we  cannot  presume  to  speak  decisively  \vith  regard  to  the  early 
periods  of  Egyptian  art  and  history.  In  a  country  where  dynasties 
were  fabricated  according  to  the  artificial  distribution  of  periods 
arbitrarily  defined,  and  where  there  is  no  adequate  ground  for 
deciding  (to  take  a  single  instance)  when  and  whence  catue  per¬ 
sonages  so  important  as  the  Shepherd  Kings,  or  even  to  what 
people  they  belonged,  there  is  need  of  special  caution  in 
assigning  precedence  to  any  given  style  of  architecture.  And 
Mr.  Fergusson  is  certainly  without  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
assertion  that,  ‘  all  chronologicid  systems,  however  widely 

*  differing  in  the  actual  dates  assigned,  concur  in  placing  the 

*  pyramids  of  Egypt  as  the  oldest  of  all  architectural  objects, 
‘  either  in  existence,  or  of  which  any  record  or  description 

*  whatever  is  preserved.’  (P.  215.)  So  far  from  this,  Niebuhr, 
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with  too  much  precision  apparently,  assigns  to  Egyptian  civili¬ 
sation  an  almost  undeviating  course  from  south  to  north,  tracing 
it  from  Mcroe  through  Nubia  to  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and 
thence  to  Tanis,  Pelusium,  and  Sais;  and  expressly  refers  the 
pyramids  to  a  period  of  decay  in  Egyptian  art.  {Lectures  on 
Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  67.)  The  pyramids  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  !Meroe,  he  thinks,  are  so  small  ‘  that  we  can 
‘  regard  them  only  as  imitations  of  those  of  Memphis.’  Niebuhr’s 
conclusion  would  at  least  abate  some  of  the  wonder  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  feels  that  in  these  earliest  specimens  of  any  human 
architecture  Egyptian  art  is  nearly  as  perfect  ‘as  it  became 
‘  afterwards,  when  all  the  refinement  and  all  the  science  of  the 
‘  Greeks  had  been  applied  to  its  elaboration.’  (P.  216.)  How 
the  art  of  Egypt  could  stand  in  need  of  Greek  science  or 
refinement,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  view,  the 
whole  artistic  system  of  the  latter  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
former,  it  seems  hard  to  conceive;  but  this  perfection  he  is 
himself  constrained  to  limit  to  the  comparatively  insignificant 
mechanical  processes  ‘  of  transporting  the  heaviest  blocks 
‘  of  granite  from  Syene  to  Memphis,  of  squaring  them  with 
‘  a  mathematical  precision  never  surpassed,  of  polishing  them 
‘  to  a  surface  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  of  raising  them  higher 
‘  than  such  blocks  have  ever  been  raised  in  any  buildings  in  the 
‘  world.’  Undoubtedly  there  would  be  greater  reason  for  this 
astonishment,  if  the  pyramids  were  as  old  as  he  asserts  them  to 
be.  Mr.  Grote,  treating  the  subject  at  once  elaborately  and 
copiously,  is  more  cautious  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  He 
afiSrms  however  that,  although  the  Egyptian  kings  were  chosen 
from  different  places  without  any  fixed  system  or  order,  yet  that 
‘  Thebes  first  and  Memphis  afterwards  were  undoubtedly  the 
‘  principal  cities  of  Egypt.’  {History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  431.) 
And  although  Herodotus  states  Memphis  to  be  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  would  assign  to  the  pyramids 
the  antiquity  which  Mr.  Fergusson  claims  for  them,  yet  we 
must  remember,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  that  in  his  time  ‘  Thebes 
‘  was  already  deserted,  and  that  Memphis  had  long  since  become 
‘  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  especially  the  centre  of  religion 
‘  and  of  all  Egyptian  institutions  ’ ;  while  with  regard  to  the 
])yramids,  we  have  the  significant  statement  of  Diodorus,  cited 
by  Mr.  Grote,  irspX  rtav  TrupafiiZayv  ovB'sv  oXcds  ovB'e  irapa  rots 
ey^topiots  ovBs  irapa  rols  avyypa<f)SV(Tiv  a-vp,<f)o>vslTai’ 

We  have  seen  it  objected  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  criticism  of 
styles,  that  they  betray  a  carping  tendency.  Not  only  is  this 
not  the  case,  but  a  temper  of  mind  almost  too  liberal  and  a 
singular  readiness  to  appreciate  the  i>eculiar  beauties  of  each 
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several  form  of  art,  has  led  him  occasionally  Into  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  their  merits.  Had  he,  after  so  many  years  of 
patient  labour  and  well-directed  learning  in  the  province  of  Indian 
architecture,  assigned  to  it  a  far  higher  rank  than  he  has  done, 
his  verdict  would  have  been  every  way  pardonable ;  hut  we 
feel  some  reluctance  to  follow  him  in  a  commendation  of  some 
Egyptian  examples  which  he  has  withheld  from  what  we 
consider  to  l)e  the  more  beautiful  if  less  stupendous  designs  of 
Akbar  and  Shah  Jehan.  Remembering  the  caution  which  he 
gives  against  deciding  at  a  distance  on  the  merits  of  buildings, 
no  slight  portion  of  whose  effect  consisted  in  their  polychrome 
decoration,  we  speak  with  the  greater  diffidence.  Yet  when  he 
affirms  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnac  that  ‘  the  beauty  and 
‘  massiveness  of  the  forms,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  coloured 
‘  decorations,  all  combine  to  stamp  this  as  the  greatest  of  man’s 
‘  architectural  works,’  it  seems  to  us  that  some  abatement 
should  be  made  for  at  least  the  character  of  great  part  of  their 
ornamentation.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  an  architecture 
displaying  that  all-pervading  materialism  and  gross  and  sensual 
animal  worship  which  imparts  to  Assyrian  art  so  much  that  is 
repulsive,  can  leave  on  the  mind  the  same  impression  of  beauty 
with  the  altogether  purer  and  lovelier  creations  of  the  Greek 
mind ;  and  it  would  be  a  comparatively  unworthy  praise  to 
speak  of  a  work  as  being  great  chiefly  in  respect  of  its  size. 

Still  less  c.an  we  follow'  him  in  the  general  statement  that 
the  Greeks  ‘  borrowed  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  their  arts 
‘  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.’  That  this  assertion  is  apparently 
contradicted  by  him  when  speaking  of  the  i)yramids,  we  have 
already  seen ;  but  why,  except  in  consequence  of  strong  proof 
to  the  contrary,  should  the  arguments  be  inapplicable  here 
by  which  Mr.  Fergusson  so  conclusively  repudiates  any  as¬ 
sumed  connexion  between  Egyj)tian  and  Hindu  architecture  ? 
Can  a  certain  resemblance  in  plan  between  the  peristylar  tem¬ 
ples  of  Greece  and  the  mammeisi  shrines  of  Egypt,  together 
with  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  pillars  approximating 
to  a  rude  Doric,  be  taken  as  settling  the  origin  of  a  form 
of  art  utterly  alien  to  it  in  all  essential  characteristics  ?  The 
words  of  Mr.  Grote  when  summing  up  against  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  colonies  in  Greece,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  337.)  are  equally  applicable  here.  ‘  If  we  examine  the 
‘  character  and  aptitude  of  the  Greeks  as  compared  either  with 
‘  Egyjdians  or  Phoenicians,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  not  only 
‘  no  analogy  but  an  obvious  and  fundamental  contrast :  the 
‘  Greek  may  occasionally  be  found  a  borrower  from  these  ultra- 
‘  marine  contemporaries,  but  he  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  their 
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‘  offspring  or  derivative.’  But  at  any  rate  the  theory  which 
seeks  for  the  origin  of  Greek  art  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  forms  more  recently  discovered 
amongst  the  remains  of  Assyria. 

The  stream  of  architectural  discussion  widens  as  we  approach 
the  Hellenic  land,  and  debateable  points  come  into  view  in 
rapid  succession ;  but  when  Mr.  Fergusson  proceeds  from  the 
field  of  Eastern  Architecture  in  which  he  is  practically  the  first 
and  certainly  the  most  able  investigator,  to  others  in  which 
a  number  of  explorers,  many  of  deep  learning  and  unwearied 
industry,  have  gone  before  him,  we  feel  some  surprise  that 
authors  who  have  written  professed  histories  of  architecture, 
or  treatises  almost  equivalent  to  them,  are  either  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  all  or  passed  by  with  a  bare  allusion.  Many  of 
their  works  are  in  themselves  so  important,  that  we  cannot 
but  attribute  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  them  to  inadver¬ 
tence  rather  than  to  anything  like  intentional  neglect.  Thus 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  works 
of  Gaily  Knight,  Whewell,  and  Parker;  still  more  of  Mr. 
Petit  and  Mr.  Freeman.  The  former  of  these  is  one  of  the 
most  lucid  writers  who  have  aytproached  the  subject  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  his  system  of  classification  demands  the  full 
consideration  of  all  students  who  may  come  after  him;  while 
!Mr.  Freeman’s  History  of  Architecture  presents  an  elaborate 
account  of  nearly  all  styles  excepting  those  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  is  almost  without  competitors.  This 
work  is  unfortunately  not  Illustrated;  but  we  scarcely  feel 
the  want  as  we  peruse  a  narrative  which  sets  forth  the  gene¬ 
ral  characteristics  of  the  art  in  the  most  forcible  colours,  and 
which,  in  the  chapters  on  Grecian  Architecture  in  particular, 
presents  a  most  eloquent  description  of  that  form  of  art,  re¬ 
markable  alike  for  the  originality  of  its  view  and  for  its  intense, 
yet  not  exaggerated,  appreciation  of  its  beauties.  Again  Mr. 
Hope’s  name  is  otdy  appended  to  a  single  illustration  taken 
from  his  noble  *  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture,’  while  of 
the  essay  itself  no  mention  occurs  in  the  text.  A  single  sen¬ 
tence  groups  together  the  names  of  ‘  Britton,  Pugin,  Rickman, 
Willis,  Sharpe,  and  others.’ 

Mr.  Fergusson  appears  to  have  thought  that  his  Handbook, 
to  be  complete,  required  the  insertion  of  ethnological  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  case  of  each  nation  whose  architecture  he  examines. 
It  may  be  true,  that  ‘  when  looking  on  any  ancient  building, 
‘  we  can  not  only  tell  in  what  state  of  civilisation  its  builders 
‘  lived,  or  how  far  they  were  advanced  in  the  arts,  but  we  can 
‘  almost  certainly  say  to  what  race  they  belonged,  and  what 
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‘  their  affinities  were  with  other  races  or  tribes  of  mankind.’ 
(Introduction,  p.  52.)  But  in  so  deciding,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  remember  the  qualification  expressed  in  this  last  sentence, 
and  to  state  our  conclusions  hypothetically.  And  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome  if  ethnological  con¬ 
siderations  are  to  be  introduced  at  all,  they  should  be  drawn 
out  in  full  and  the  evidence  for  each  statement  adduced,  ns 
the  whole  subject  is  still  involved  in  endless  controversy.  It 
would  have  l)een  far  better  therefore  to  have  omitted  some 
of  the  statements  which  are  here  put  forth  as  recognised  and 
indubitable  facts ;  but  as  they  have  been  so  largely  introduced, 
an  impartial  historical  criticism  compels  us  to  remark,  that 
for  many  statements  there  is  slender  evidence,  while  for  some 
all  evidence  is  wanting.  Thus  Mr.  Fergusson  assumes  that 
‘  Sparta  may  be  considered  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Doric, 

‘  and  Arcadia  of  the  Ionic  races.  In  Athens  they  seem  to 
‘  have  been  nearly  equally  mixed,  and  in  other  states  in  varying 
‘  pro|)ortions ;  ’  that  the  Doric  was  identical  with,  or  closely 
allied  to,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Pelasgian  or  Ionic  with  the 
Celtic  or  Tartar  race;  and  (what  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
understand)  that  the  Doric  race  in  Sparta  ‘spread  their  colonies 
‘  and  their  power  further  than  any  other  of  the  little  principa- 
‘  lities  of  Greece.’ 

Thus  in  the  same  way  the  resemblances  between  Scotch 
and  French  architecture  are  accounted  for,  not  by  the  constant 
and  necessary  political  connexion  between  the  two  countries, 
but  by  a  Celtic  element  common  to  both,  while  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  genuine  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scotland  had  any 
hand  in  her  great  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Thus  also  the 
domical  designs  of  Aquitaine  are  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  Basques,  whom  he  assumes  for  this  reason  to  have  been  an 
Eastern  jKiople. 

What  the  original  type  may  have  been  of  Greek  architecture,  is 
a  question  more  immediately  connected  with  our  subject.  Re¬ 
garding  the  Doric  and  Ionic  as  the  two  genuine  Greek  forms, 
and  holding  the  latter  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  Pelasgian  or 
Oriental  |)eople,  and  the  former  from  Egypt,  he  decides  for  the 
stone  origin  of  the  Doric,  and  for  a  primitive  wooden  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  Ionic.  With  regard  to  the  Ionic  then  there  is  no 
controversy ;  but  in  the  other  case  he  is  directly  opposed  to 
Muller,  the  historian  of  the  Dorians,  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  in 
his  ‘  History  of  Architecture.’  His  argument  is  that  the  Doric 
shaft  is  more  and  more  elongated  as  the  building  in  which  it 
occurs  is  more  recent ;  whereas,  had  the  original  construction 
been  of  wood,,  the  inverse  process  would  have  taken  place. 
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inasmuch  as  the  pier  conies  more  and  more  to  resemble  a  poet 
or  pillar  of  wood,  the  more  that  the  masons  advance  in  power 
and  skill  over  their  stone  material.  (P.  268.)  But  can  this 
argument,  after  all,  be  held  to  be  conclusive  ?  Is  it  not  the 
common  tendency  of  all  architecture  to  develope  in  solidity 
first,  in  height  afterwards,  until  this  latter  tendency  shows 
itself  in  a  general  attenuation  of  individual  features  ?  And  yet 
more:  can  such  a  negative  argument  overthrow  that  which 
is  based  on  the  actual  resemblance  between  the  Doric  pier  and 
a  wooden  yiost  or  pillar?  If  a  wooden  origin  is  assumed  for 
Ionic  columns,  we  should  have  supposed  the  Doric  to  have 
pointed  to  the  same  source  even  more  unmistakeably ;  for  in 
Doric  more  than  in  any  other,  scarcely  a  detail  occurs  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  by  reference  to  a  wooden  type, 
and  by  no  other.  The  absence  of  a  base,  the  comparatively 
undeveloped  capital,  the  tapering  sides,  seem  to  imply  far  more 
clearly  an  immediate  wooden  model  than  any  imitation  of  foreign 
forms ;  and  after  all,  if  we  regard  it  as  an  importation  from 
Egypt,  then,  on  Mr.  Fergusson  s  testimony,  we  do  but  throw 
the  timber  origin  one  degree  further  back. 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  is  so  generally  associated  with 
the  l>eauty  of  mere  form,  that  for  the  most  j>art  we  tacitly 
assume  that  any  other  method  of  decoration  was  alien  to  its 
genius;  and  many  persons  were  disposed  to  be  incredulous  when 
archaeologists  spoke  of  remnants  of  gilding  and  colour  as  still 
existing  in  sonm  of  their  buildings.  The  fact  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  is  now  set  at  rest  beyond  a  doubt;  the  only  question 
is  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  applied.  Mr.  Fergusson 
believes  (and  his  distinction  appears  both  highly  probable  and 
reasonable)  that,  ‘generally  speaking,  all  those  parts  which, 
‘  from  their  form  or  jMsition,  were  in  any  degree  protected  from 
‘  the  rain  or  atmospheric  influences,  seem  to  have  been  coloured ; 
‘  those  particularly  exposed,  to  have  been  left  plain.  To  what- 
‘  ever  extent,  however,  it  may  have  been  carried,  these  coloured 
‘  ornaments  were  as  essential  a  part  of  the  Doric  order  as  the 
‘  carved  ornaments  were  of  the  Corinthian,  and  made  it,  when 
‘  perfect,  a  richer  and  more  ornamental,  fis  it  was  a  more  solid 
‘  and  stable,  order  than  the  latter.’  (P.  270.)  With  this  con¬ 
clusion,  the  last  stronghold  seems  to  be  swept  away  from 
all  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  full  effect  of 
architectural  works  without  this  aid.  The  question  is  how¬ 
ever  no  longer  a  simple  one,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pericles 
and  Phidias ;  and  at  the  expense  of  a  chronol<^ical  inversion, 
we  cannot  here  refrain  from  making  some  remarks  on  a  subject 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  rightly  considers  ‘  one  of  the  most  im- 
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*  portant  questions  wliich  architectural  history  has  left  for  us  to 
‘  determine  with  reference  to  our  future  progress  in  the  art.’ 

(  P.  816.)  In  his  opinion  the  decision  of  this  question  was  that 
which  altogether  fixed  in  their  separate  channels  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Gothic  of  Northern  and  Southern  Europe.  With 
the  choice  l>efore  them  between  coloured  decorations  on  solid 
walls  or  painted  glass,  the  architects  of  France,  England,  and 
Germany  chose  the  latter ;  those  of  Italy  adhered  deliberately 
to  the  former.  This  circumstance  undoubtedly  modified  in 
a  most  important  degree  the  several  styles  of  the  North  and 
South,  by  bestowing  in  the  former  an  importance  on  the 
windows  which  they  never  could  jwssess  in  the  latter ;  but  the 
theory  seems  too  far  strained  when  Mr.  Fergusson  affirms  that 
the  Gothic  might  with  greater  appro[)riateness  be  called  the 
‘painted  glass’  style.  A  mania  for  enormous  windows  does  not 
appear  to  have  seized  on  the  English  architects  l>efore  the 
introduction  of  the  Perpendicular  style;  and  probably  the  mere 
desire  for  height  in  itself  furnished  a  more  prominent  motive 
than  jiainted  glass  for  the  immense  clerestories  of  the  French 
cathedrals.  This  method  of  decoration  is,  however,  so  far  Ijetter 
suited  for  Gothic  buildings,  that  any  which  are  designed  ex¬ 
clusively  or  chiefly  for  fresco  or  other  wall-decorations  seem 
incapable  of  attaining  to  the  distinctive  Gothic  character. 
Speaking  generally,  the  Gothic  of  Italy  differs  more  essentially 
from  the  Gothic  of  the  North,  than  the  llhenish  Komaiiesque 
from  the  soaring  piles  of  Strasbui^  and  Cologne :  for  Milan  and 
San  Andrea  at  Vercelli  arc  confessedly  exceptional  instances, 
being  more  than  half  Transalpine  in  their  character.  And 
again,  grand  and  solemn  as  may  be  the  interiors  of  the  frescoed 
churches  of  Italy,  they  are  undeniably  less  suited  to  our  dim 
northern  skies  than  is  the  marvellous  brilliancy  attained  by 
lai^e  surfaces  of  {>ainted  glass. 

‘  So  far  as  internal  architecture  is  concerned,’  Mr.  Fergusson  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  tlie  invention  of  painted  glass  was  perhaps  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  ever  made.  The  painted  slabs  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  are  com¬ 
paratively  poor  attempts  at  the  same  etfect.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians  were  far  less  splendid  and  complete,  nor  can  the  painted 
temples  of  the  Greeks  nor  the  mosaics  and  frescoes  of  the  Italian 
churches  be  compared  with  the  brilliant  effects  and  party-coloured 
glories  of  the  windows  of  a  perfect  Gothic  cathedral,  where  the 
whole  history  of  the  Bible  is  written  in  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  by 
the  earnest  hand  of  faith.  Unfortunately  no  cathedral  retains  its 
painted  glass  in  anything  like  such  completeness ;  and  so  little  is  the 
original  intention  of  the  architects  understood,  that  we  are  content 
to  admire  the  plain  surface  of  white  glass,  and  to  consider  this  as  the 
appropriate  tilling  of  traceried  windows,  just  as  our  fathers  thought 
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that  whitewash  was  not  only  the  purest  but  the  best  mode  of  decora¬ 
ting  a  Gothic  interior.  What  is  worse,  modern  architects  when 
building  Gothic  churches  fill  their  sides  with  large  openings  of  this 
glass,  not  reflecting  that  a  gallery  of  picture  frames  without  the 
pictures  is  after  all  a  sorry  exhibition ;  but  so  completely  have  we 
lost  all  real  feeling  for  the  art  that  its  absurdity  does  not  strike  us 
now.’  (P.  663.) 

When  from  the  examination  of  Greek  architecture  we  pass 
to  that  of  Rome,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  a  subject 
of  immeasurably  higher  importance,  not  indeed  in  its  intrinsic 
merits,  but  with  reference  to  the  whole  range  of  modern 
European  art.  Recent  writers  (and  amongst  them  especially 
Mr.  Freeman)  have  insisted  too  strongly  on  the  uninterrupted 
connexion  which  may  be  traced  between  the  Parthenon  of 
Pericles  and  the  cathedrals  of  Christian  Europe.  If  with  them 
we  assert  that  Greek  is  the  immediate  parent  of  Roman  and 
Gothic  architecture,  we  must  do  so  with  a  reservation  which 
goes  tar  to  nullify  the  proposition.  When  Rome  gave  herself 
up  to  the  imitation  of  Hellenic  forms,  she  possessed  a  native 
architecture  diametrically  different  in  character.  In  those  in¬ 
stances  where  the  skeleton  of  the  building  is  Roman,  she  did  no 
more  than  foist  on  them  a  system  of  decoration  entirely  un¬ 
suited  to  its  new  application,  and  which  disguised  or  concealed 
all  that  was  great  and  splendid  in  her  architecture.  Where  with 
Greek  detail  she  unites  their  general  design,  the  buildings  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  considered  Roman  at  all.  She 
sacrificed,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  foreign  elegance,  her  native 
sources  of  strength  and  grandeur,  and  cramped  a  constructive 
genius  which  might  otherwise  have  astonished  the  w'orld  with  a 
more  genuine  and  stupendous  architecture  of  the  arch  than  it 
has  ever  yet  beheld.  The  capital  and  entablature  of  Greece 
were  not  only  features  alien  to  her  art,  but  fatal  obstacles 
to  any  real  display  of  her  powers ;  nor  could  she  retain  them 
but  at  the  expense  of  an  absurd  incongruity  and  a  frequent 
concealment  of  her  real  construction.  And  when,  having  filled 
the  world  with  the  vast  structures  of  her  spurious  art,  she  fell 
l)efore  the  inroads  of  northern  barbarians,  her  architecture 
became  in  their  hands  the  source  of  illimitable  beauty  and 
grandeur,  only  by  being  gradually  stripped  of  the  ungainly  and 
cumbersome  garb  with  which  she  had  so  studiously  concealed 
her  living  powers.  Greece  therefore  bequeathed  to  Rome  a 
number  of  decorative  features :  from  Rome  Christian  architec¬ 
ture  derived  its  essence  and  its  life.  The  forms  of  Greek  art 
could  never  have  given  birth  to  any  style  presenting  a  really 
different  character  but  for  their  accidental  association  with 
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a  foreifrn  construction,  while  the  architecture  of  Rome  must 
have  issued  in  a  more  magnificent  development,  had  that  of 
Greece  never  come  into  existence ;  nay,  it  would  have  done  so 
perhaps  with  greater  certainty  and  rapidity.  Tlie  spirit,  again, 
of  Roman  architecture  was  essentially  more  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Christian  worshippers,  whose  mind  could  never  be 
satisfied  with  the  horizontal  character  of  Greek  designs:  not 
only,  as  Mr.  Freeman  maintains,  because  horizontality  is  inhe¬ 
rently  the  expression  of  the  heathen  mind,  and  verticality  of  the 
Christian,  but  because  the  Greek  adhered  strictly  to  a  wooden 
type  which  admitted  of  no  other  development,  while  the  genuine 
^inan  form  was  the  arch. 

Christian  architecture,  therefore,  first  came  into  existence  by 
insensibly  stripping  that  of  Rome  of  its  meretricious  clothing  of 
foreign  ornaments  and  displaying  her  construction  in  all  its 
native  majesty.  Thus  was  produced  a  nobler  round-arched 
architecture  than  had  yet  been  known  anywhere ;  and  this  form, 
in  south-eastern  Europe  and  in  Christian  Asia,  has  never  been 
abandoned,  although  the  basilican  model  was  set  aside  in  the 
successful  effort  to  attain  a  more  perfect  unity.  In  the  Temple 
of  St.  Sophia,  by  rejecting  the  unequal  limbs  of  the  Latin  cross 
and  clustering  the  domes  which  crown  each  lateral  member 
round  the  great  canopy  rising  above  them  all,  we  behold  the 
most  consistent  treatment  of  a  feature  which  presented  to 
Gothic  architects  a  problem  never  yet  solved  satisfactorily. 
The  energies  of  the  latter  were  from  the  first  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  an  idea  which  Romanesque  architecture, 
under  all  its  varieties,  exhibits  very  imperfectly.  Strength, 
solidity,  endurance,  the  image  of  the  house  founded  on  the 
rock,  which  characterised  all  buildings  previous  to  the  syste¬ 
matic  adoption  of  pointed  forms,  gave  way  to  the  expression 
of  a  heavenward  aspiration.  But  the  substitution  of  height 
in  place  of  massiveness  led  the  way  necessarily  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  more  complete  unity.  If  a  Romanesque  church 
was  a  whole,  it  was  so  only  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
several  parts  of  it  being  contained  under  one  roof,  and  by 
the  correspondence  between  the  lateral  openings  in  the  several 
stories.  Uninterrupted  stringcourses  divided  the  walls  into 
so  many  separate  layers,  over  which  was  raised  a  vault  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  broken  by  bands  of  stone  thrown  across  to  mark  the 
intervals  between  the  piers.  A  Gothic  church,  exactly  in  the 
proportion  iu  whicli  it  possesses  this  character,  exhibits  a  strict 
whole  in  the  relation  between  all  its  component  parts.  Not 
only  do  the  openings  of  the  triforium  and  clerestory  correspond 
tiiroughout  with  the  number  of  bays  in  the  building,  but 
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perpendicular  shafts,  springing  either  from  the  pier-bases  or 
their  capitals,  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  parts,  while 
uniting  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  ribbed  vault  which 
rises  above  them.  Yet  one  more  idea  completes  the  history  of 
Gothic  developments.  Thus  far  the  object  aimed  at  has  been 
the  production  of  a  whole  by  the  subordination  of  component 
parts  which  still  retain  a  complete  visible  existence.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  a  unity  (whatever  be  its  value)  may  be  produced 
by  the  fusion  instead  of  the  subordination  of  parts,  so  that  their 
existence  is  absorbed  and  lost,  instead  of  going  each  in  their 
degree  to  make  up  the  whole.  These  two  grand  divisions 
embrace  every  phase  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  admit  of 
the  systematic  classification  of  all  transitional  examples.  The 
former  idea  belongs  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  Early 
English  and  (Geometrical)  Decorated  styles,  designated  by  Mr. 
Petit  under  his  one  term  of  Early  Complete  Gothic.  The 
latter  characterises  the  styles  known  as  the  Flowing  or  Flam¬ 
boyant  Decorated,  and  the  Perpendicular  or  Continuous, —  the 
Late  Complete  Gothic  of  Mr.  Petit.  The  turning  point,  there¬ 
fore,  between  the  two  forms  is  at  the  first  manifestation  of 
any  tendency  to  merge  the  separate  existence  of  any  given 
feature  in  others  to  which  it  is  subordinate.  This  tendency 
'first  exhibits  itself  in  the  windows  by  the  employment  of  the 
ogive  in  the  place  of  circular  forms,  geometrical  tracery  being 
in  strictness  confined  to  the  use  of  circular  figures  only.*  The 
ogive  forms,  once  introduced,  soon  converted  the  whole  tracery 
in  the  Flowing  or  Flamboyant  style  into  a  series  of  soft  wavy 
lines  dying  into  the  window  arch;  but  as  the  prolongation 
of  the  mullions  to  the  window  head  in  straight  instead  of 
waving  lines  was  a  process  equally  obvious,  and  one  which 
far  less  taxed  the  brain  of  the  architect,  this  latter  method 
speedily  superseded  the  former  and  ran  to  seed  in  the  Late 
Perpendicular  of  England — a  style  essentially  the  same  with 
the  Florid  Gothic  of  France  and  Germany.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  this  idea  of  fusion,  even  the  most  important  features 
were  at  length  merged  in  the  production  of  a  collective  unity : 
the  capitals  of  the  piers  became  more  w’iry  and  slender,  and  at 
last  were  removed  altogether  ;  stringcourses  and  bands  became 
fewer  in  number ;  the  pier  arches  assumed  the  ogive  termina¬ 
tion,  from  which,  as  from  the  apex  of  every  opening  of  the 
triforium,  straight  lines  ascended  without  interruption  till  they 


*  This  whole  subject  is  admirably  worked  out  by  Mr.  Freeman  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  in  their  respective  works  on  the  History  of 
Window  Tracery. 
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were  lost  in  the  interlacing  tracery  of  the  vaulting.  Thus  that 
very  forna  of  architecture, —  the  truest,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  magniheent  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  pointed  arch,  whose  highest  triumph  was  the 
achievement  of  a  glorious  unity  of  separate  existent  parts, — 
gave  birth  by  a  strictly  logical  process  to  a  wholly  antagonistic 
idea,  which  necessitated  tlie  abandonment  of  the  very  feature 
which  had  been  its  essential  and  most  splendid  characteristic ; 
and  by  a  growth  of  marvellous  rapidity,  the  principle  of  the 
subordination  of  [)art8  ended  in  their  ultimate  absorption. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  most  superficial  examination,  that  this 
subdivision  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  threefold  classifica¬ 
tion,  first  introduced  by  Rickman,  under  the  names  of  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular,  and  which,  emended 
rather  in  appearance  than  in  fact,  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
has  more  recently  put  forth,  under  the  style  of  First,  Middle, 
and  Third  Pointed:  for  the  Decorated  of  the  one,  and  the 
Middle  Pointed  of  the  other  are  both  made  to  include  two 
forms  of  Gothic  which  arc  altogether  antagonistic,  while  in 
reality  the  Geometrical  and  Flowing  styles,  which  together 
occupy’  this  border  ground,  require  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  quite  as  much  as  any  architectural  forms  that  arc 
most  remote.  Regarded  as  a  mere  system  of  names,  the  matter 
is  singularly  unimportant ;  but  when  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  any  really’  profitable  study  of  art,  it  acquires  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  value:  for  it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  shall  adopt 
a  classification  which  lays  claim  to  be  philosoj)hical,  or  an  acci¬ 
dental  one,  whether  chronclogical  or  local.  Without  entering 
into  the  many  controversies  to  which  the  sulyect  of  Gothic 
nomenclature  has  given  rise,  it  may  be  remarked  that  from 
that  of  Rickman  or  the  Ecclesiological  Society'  the  architec¬ 
tural  student  will  gain  little  information,  while  he  may  be  led 
by  them  into  some  error  and  much  perplexity.  To  that  of 
Rickman  he  may  object  that  his  first  name  belongs  to  a  chro¬ 
nological  division,  while  the  two  last  express  characteristics  more 
or  less  common  to  all  styles.  To  that  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  he  may  take  exception,  on  the  ground  that  while  Rick¬ 
man’s  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  give  some  description, 
however  inadequate,  of  the  later  Gothic  styles,  from  the  other 
he  can  learn  nothing  but  a  chronological  sequence ;  while  with 
both  together,  he  is  as  far  as  ever  from  perceiving  that  there  is 
any  fundamental  distinction  between  the  three  styles.  But 
with  Mr.  Petit’s  great  division  into  Early  and  Late  Complete 
Gothic,  he  will  at  once  obtain  a  philosophical  appreciation  of 
essential  differences  which  will  leave  nothing  but  further  sub- 
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division  to  be  desired.  This  is  accomplished  by  dividing  these 
two  classes  respectively  into  two  heads,  whatever  may  he  the 
names  assigned  to  the  four  forms  so  obtained.  Two  systems  of 
nomenclature  have  endeavoured  to  perform  this  task,  neither  of 
them  with  complete  success.  The  one,  first  reduced  into  a 
tabular  form  by  Mr.  Freeman,  and  adopted  generally  by  the 
members  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  groups  the  Karly 
Lancet  and  (leometrical  Decorated  under  the  head  of  the  Early 
Complete  Gothic,  and  under  the  latter  the  Flowing  and  the 
Perpendicular  Continuous.  The  other,  more  recently  put  forth 
by  Mr,  E,  Sharpe  in  a  paper  read  in  1848  before  the  Archa;o- 
logical  Society  at  Lincoln,  and  again  in  his  ‘  Seven  Periods  of 
‘  Gothic  Architecture,’  merely  substitutes  the  terra  Curvilinear 
for  the  Flowing  or  Flamboyant  style.  Under  the  first  of  these 
systems,  the  name  ‘  Early  Lancet  ’  points  in  part  to  a  chronolo¬ 
gical,  the  rest  to  a  }>hiloso(ihical  division.  In  the  latter,  the  name 
Curvilinear  applies  as  much  to  a  style  whch  employs  circles  as  to 
one  which  uses  figures  circumscribed  by  flowing  lines.  These, 
however,  are  very  trifling  objections,  involving  nothing  more  than 
the  rejection  of  a  name,  while  all  three  systems  perfectly  coin¬ 
cide  in  their  view  of  the  developments  of  Gothic  architecture  ; 
and  they  have  this  especial  advantage,  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  country,  but  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
styles  of  France  and  Germany,  Belgium  or  .Scotland.* 

We  have  preferred  thus  far  to  describe  the  only  method  by 
which  we  believe  that  a  clear  and  philosophical  account  can  be 
given  of  the  national  varieties  of  (iothic,  to  examining  at  length 
the  several  chapters  which  Mr.  Fergusson  devotes  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  method  adopted  by  him,  being  almost  entirely  geo¬ 
graphical,  lies  open  to  the  further  objection  that,  while  it  pre¬ 
cludes  a  philosophical  examination,  it  places  him  under  the 
necessity  of  describing  separately  under  each  local  head  forms 
of  art  which  are  either  identical  or  closely  connected  with  each 
other ;  and  besides  the  prolixity  thus  caused,  it  constrains  him 
to  treat  the  successive  styles  of  each  country  almost  as  if  they 
were  only  one  style,  and  in  some  parts  renders  his  narrative  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  separate  buildings.  So  far,  however,  is 
he  from  feeling  the  need  of  a  philosophical  instead  of  any  other 
classification,  that  he  proposes  an  extension  of  the  chronological 
division  which  is  partially  in  use,  and  thinks  that  if  the  succes¬ 
sive  styles  were  called  Norman,  Plantagenet,  Edwardian,  Lan- 

*  This  subject  is  further  drawn  out  in  a  paper  ‘On  the  Nomen- 
‘clatures  in  Gothic  Arcliitecture,’  in  the  Ecclesiologist  for  April,  1852, 
No.  Ixxxix.  (No.  liii.  new  series.) 
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castrian,  subdividing  these  into  (for  example)  the  styles  of  the 
First,  Second  or  Third  Edward,  or  s^ain,  into  Early  and  Late 
Edward  the  Third,  the  *  name  so  given  marks  the  country  and 
*  the  age  without  fail,  and  describes  the  style  with  perfect  cor- 
‘  rectness  without  even  suggesting  the  necessity  of  a  system.’ 
(■P.  476.)  When  we  remember  that  these  same  styles  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Austria,  and  other  countries,  must  have  a  like 
number  of  dynastic  names  attached  to  them,  the  nomenclature 
of  all  taken  together  will  present  a  cumbersome  mass  suificient 
to  discourage  and  perplex  the  strongest  memory.  To  be  of 
any  practic^  use  to  the  architectural  student,  we  are  convinced 
that  any  classification  must  be  primarily  and  essentially  phi¬ 
losophic^. 

But  apart  from  the  method  of  classification,  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
chapters  on  Gothic  Architecture  contsun  an  amount  of  excellent 
criticism  on  the  several  styles,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
merits,  with  a  variety  of  discussions  on  subjects  all  of  consider¬ 
able  interest,  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  The  sever^  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
English,  German,  and  French  architects,  and  the  character  im¬ 
pressed  upon  their  works,"are  forcibly  and  clearly  described.  To 
the  ideal  of  English  Gothic  buildings  he  does  full  justice ;  but 
scarcely  perhaps  to  the  German,  which  he  ascribes  less  to  the 
exercise  of  artistic  genius  than  to  an  overstrained  mechanical 
effort.  Still  his  view  cannot  be  lightly  put  aside ;  and  some 
admirable  pages  on  the  Freemasons, — whom  he  takes  to  have 
been  workmen  as  distinguished  from  designers,  and  to  whose 
overgrown  influence  he  imputes  the  character  of  Late  German 
Gothic, — are  deserving  of  ail  attention.  But  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  pages  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  those  in  which  he 
accounts  for  the  apsidal  terminations  of  Continental  churches, 
and  the  early  general  abandonment  of  this  feature  in  England, 
and  again  for  the  difference  perceptible  in  the  same  feature  as 
developed  in  France  and  Germany,  —  questions  which  we 
believe  Mr.  Fergusson  lias  been  the  first  both  to  propound  and 
answer. 

Having  pointed  out  in  his  chapter  on  Circular  Churches  the 
distinction  between  the  basilica,  i.  e.  the  ecclesia  or  place  of 
assembly  of  the  faithful,  and  the  round  building  which  was  their 
church  or  place  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  he 
proceeds  to  show  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  subsequent  de¬ 
velopments.  Its  earlier  result  was  the  apse,  which  he  defines  as 

*  a  solid  semicylinder,  surmountetl  by  a  semklome,  but  always 

*  solid  below,  though  generally  broken  by  windows  above.’  A 
further  departure  was  the  chevet,  ‘  an  apse  always  enclosed  by 
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‘  an  open  screen  of  columns  on  the  ground  floor,  and  opening 
*  into  an  aisle,  which  again  always  opens  into  three  or  more 
‘afwidal  chapels,’ an  arrangement  peculiarly  French.  It  was, 
indeed,  in  France  only  that  the  apse,  which  represented  the 
round  church,  preserved  its  es[)ecially  sacred  character,  for  the 
Italians  generally  adhered  to  the  original  form  which  they  used 
as  a  tomb  house  or  baptistery. 

‘  The  Germans  converted  it  into  a  western  apse,  while  sometimes, 
as  in  tlie  example  at  Bonn,  they  timidly  added  a  nave  to  it ;  but  the 
far  more  frequent  practice  with  the  Germans,  and  also  in  England, 
was  to  build  first  the  round  church  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  Italy ;  then 
the  clergy,  fur  their  own  accommodation,  added  a  choir  that  they 
might  pray  apart  from  the  people.  The  French  took  a  different 
course  from  all  these.  They  built  round  churches  like  other  nations, 
apparently,  in  early  times  at  least,  intended  to  stand  by  themselves  ; 
but  in  no  instance  do  they  appear  to  have  applied  them  as  naves  or 
to  have  added  choirs  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  clergy  always 
retained  the  circular  building  as  the  sacred  depository  of  the  tomb 
or  relic,  the  Holy  of  holies,  and  added  a  straight-lined  nave  for  the 
people.’  (P.  619.) 

This,  which,  if  it  were  a  mere  attempt  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  a  western  apse  or  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
eastern  in  France,  would  be  at  best  a  highly  probable  and  in¬ 
genious  conjecture,  is  abundantly  corroborated  by  the  plans  of 
three  churches  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  engraved.  In  the 
first  of  these,  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon,  (destroyed  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  but  carefully  measured  previously,  and  described  by  Dom 
Plancher  in  his  history  of  Burgundy,)  the  round  church  with 
its  surrounding  aisles  remains  intact,  with  transepts  and  nave 
appended  westwards.  In  the  second,  at  Charroux  on  the  Loire, 
it  is  seen  in  the  second  stage,  the  outermost  circle  being  incom¬ 
plete  from  the  points  at  which  the  straight-lined  nave  begins. 
In  the  third,  St.  Martin’s  at  Tours,  more  than  the  semicircle 
survives  of  the  round  building,  but  nevertheless  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  chevet  is  almost  completed ;  and  it  only  remained 
to  make  the  diameter  of  the  part  retained  equal  to  that  of  the 
nave  which  was  attached  to  it.  The  paucity  of  apses  in  Eng¬ 
land  shows  how  little  this  form,  the  most  b^utiful  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  terminations  of  designs,  was  suited  to  the  character  of 
English  architecture.  Mr.  Fergusson  accounts  for  this  by  the 
transference  of  the  round  form,  in  this  country,  from  the  eastern 
end  to  a  separate  building,  viz.,  the  chapter-house,  to  which  the 
apse  in  the  earlier  French  churches  (as  the  place  where  the 
bishop  sat  enthroned  above  his  presbyters  before  the  people) 
had  in  some  measure  answered. 
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Other  discussions,  such  as  those  on  the  theory  of  the  dome 
and  the  practicability  of  its  adoption  in  Gothic  architecture, 
couple  themselves  naturally  with  his  elaborate  introduction, 
the  "reat  merit  of  which  needs  little  or  no  qualification.  In  it 
Mr.  Fer"U8son  sums  up  his  "eneral  conclusions  on  the  subject 
of  architecture,  on  the  j)rinciple8  of  construction  and  decoration, 
and  tlie  sources  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  art;  the  whole  being 
done  in  that  spirit  of  lil)eral  yet  most  judicious  appreciation  of 
merits  and  defects,  which  forces  on  us  a  comparison  with  many 
of  the  artistic  criticisms  of  a  recent  well-known  writer  on  art. 
Mr.  lliiskin’s  flippant  and  contemptuous  depreciation  of  English 
architecture,  and  that  of  Northern  Europe  generally,  would 
perhaps  be  best  passed  over  in  silence,  were  it  not  for  the  false 
standard  which  he  sets  up  by  his  extravagant  exaltation  of 
Italian  forms :  and  when  we  find  him  describing  the  campanile 
of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  as  finer  than  any  English  tower,  and 
that  at  Florence  as  the  most  perfect  Ituilding  in  the  world,  we 
own  to  a  special  satisfaction  in  placing  Mr.  Fergusson’s  observa¬ 
tions  in  juxtaposition  w’ith  his  own.  *  What  a  host  of  ugly 
‘  church  towers,’  complains  Mr.  lluskin,  ‘  we  have  in  England 
‘  with  pinnacles  at  the  corners,  and  none  in  the  middle  !  how 
‘  many  buildings,  like  King’s  College  Chaj)el,  Cambridge,  look- 
‘  ing  like  tables  upside  down,  with  their  four  legs  in  the  .air. 

‘  What,  it  will  be  said,  have  not  besists  four  legs  ?  Yes,  but  legs 
‘  of  different  shapes,  and  with  a  head  l»etwecn  them.’  {Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,  p.  1 15.)  Mr.  Fergusson  does  not,  indeed, 
.appeal  to  beasts,  with  legs  of  different  shapes,  and  with  their 
heads  between  their  legs,  nor  does  he  build  conclusions  on  any 
such  subtle  connexion  as  that  which  associates  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  quadrupeds  with  college  chapels,  but  he  is  ready  to 
give  to  the  ciimpanile  of  Florence  the  fair  meed  of  praise, 
which  ^Ir.  Ruskin  churlishly  withholds  from  the  magnificent 
towers  of  Somersetshire.  Of  the  tower  of  St.  ISIark’s,  Venice, 
(and  we  think  deservedly)  he  si)eaks  in  more  qualified  terms. 

‘  Its  locality  and  its  associations  have  earned  for  it  a  gre.at  deal  of 
inflated  laudation;  but  in  point  of  design  no  campanile  in  Italy  de¬ 
serves  it  less.  The  base  is  a  mere  unornamented  mass  of  brick-work, 
slightly  fluted  and  pierced  unsymmetrically  with  small  windows  to 
light  the  inclined  plane  within.  Its  size,  its  height,  and  its  apparent 
solidity  are  its  only  merits.  These  are,  no  doubt,  important  elements 
in  that  low  idea  of  architectural  excellence  of  which  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  are  the  type,  but  even  in  these  elements  this  edifice  must 
confess  itself  a  pigmy,  and  inferior  to  even  a  second-class  pyramid  on 
the  bunks  of  the  Nile,  while  it  has  none  of  the  beauty  of  design  and 
detail  displayed  by  the  Giralda  of  Seville  and  the  other  towers  in  its 
neighbourhood.’  (P.  549.) 
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In  a  general  survey,  such  as  that  of  the  architecture  of  all 
nations,  a  strict  definition  of  the  art  might  have  ap[)eared 
necessary  at  the  outset.  But  Mr.  Fergusson  has,  we  think 
wisely,  abstained  from  giving  any  absolute  definition  where 
such  an  attempt  would  lie  open  to  the  assaults  of  many  kinds  of 
objectors.  The  existence  of  such  qualities  sis  beauty,  fitness, 
order,  harmony,  is  not,  indeed,  csilled  in  question ;  but  as  to  the 
constituent  elements  of  each  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  it 
seems  impossible,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  human  mind, 
to  look  for  any  generally  received  conclusions,  and  it  becomes  a 
temptation  to  content  ourselves  with  merely  negative  arguments 
against  the  definitions  laid  down  by  others. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  ‘  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,’  affirmed 
dogmatically  that  architecture  consisted  entirely  in  the  affixing 
certain  useless  features  as  ornaments  to  a  construction  required 
for  utilitarian  jmrposes ;  in  other  words,  that  architecture  and 
ornament  were  convertible  terms:  and  the  projiosition  was 
maintained  with  an  amount  of  vehemence  which  apjieared  to 
preclude  all  subsequent  modifications,  until  we  were  informed 
by  his  more  recent  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  that  decoration  was 
the  chief  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  architecture ;  and  in  this 
latter  opinion  he  arrives  at  practically  the  same  judgment  with 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Freeman.  The  former,  while  holding 
it  to  be  indis{>ensably  necessary  that  the  architect  should  under¬ 
stand  construction,  advocates  also,  as  a  necessity  imposed  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  art,  a  separation,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
between  the  functions  of  the  architect  and  the  engineer.  But 
the  most  important  question  discussed  in  the  Introduction  is 
that  of  the  possibility  of  developing  a  new  style  of  national 
architecture.  The  fact  is  assumed  that  we  have  none  now 
deserving  of  the  name  ;  and  undoubtedly  we  have  none,  if  the 
term  reijuires  a  national  adhesion  to  one  system  of  art.  The 
matter  for  decision  is,  whether  the  confusion  now  prevalent  is 
owing  to  the  abandonment  of  that  which  really  is  our  national 
architecture,  or  to  its  extinction  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
eliminating  entirely  new  forms.  Mr.  Fergusson  asserts  the 
latter,  maintaining  that  ‘  though  Gothic  art  was  a  thing  of  our 
*  country  and  of  our  own  race,  it  belongs  to  a  state  of  society 
‘  so  difterent  from  anything  that  now  exists,  that  any  attempt 
‘  to  reproduce  it  now  must  at  best  be  a  masquerade,  and  never 
‘  can  be  a  real  or  an  earnest  form  of  art.’  Mr.  Petit,  under  the 
infiuence  of  a  similar  feeling,  but  feeling  also  the  necessity  of 
having  some  starting  point,  recommends,  in  his  splendid  volume 
of  ‘  Architectural  Studies  in  France,’  the  temporary  adoption  of 
w’hat  he 'terms  the  Classical  style  ;  but  the  sounder  criticism  of 
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Mr.  Fergueson  rqecta  any  such  expedient,  on  the  ground  that 

*  it  is  literally  iinpo8t<ible  that  we  should  reproduce  either  the 

*  circumstances  or  the  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  classical  art, 

‘  and  made  it  a  real  thing.’  Nevertheless  omitting  (as  it  would 
seem)  to  state  what  is  to  be  the  groundwork  of  the  style  of  the 
future,  he  expresses  a  firm  belief  not  only  in  the  possibility,  but 
in  the  certainty,  of  such  a  development,  and  that  too  as  a  form 
of  art  which  shall  altogether  surpass  the  most  magnificent 
creations  of  the  mediaeval  mind. 

W e  believe  that  future  English  styles,  if  we  are  to  have  any, 
must  partake  very  largely  of  the  character  of  what  we  now 
call  Gothic  architecture.  Mr.  Fergusson  observes  that  ‘the 
‘  clergy  imt  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

‘  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Gothic  style  is 
‘  the  one  most  suited  for  church-building  purposes ;  and  this 
‘  has  now  become  so  established  a  point,  that  no  deviation 
‘  from  Gothic  models  is  tolerated.’  (P.  Iv.)  There  is  evil 
in  this  if  it  is  employed  to  obstruct  all  originality  in  plan 
or  the  introduction  even  of  a  new  detail  or  moulding ;  but  such 
a  result  is  not  in  accordance  with,  but  utterly  opposed  to,  the 
spirit  of  the  mediaeval  architects  themselves.  And,  putting 
aside  for  the  present  the  English  clei^,  we  have  little  ground 
for  wondering  at  the  decision  of  those  on  the  Continent.  Their 
constitutions  for  the  most  part  have  undergone  little  modifica¬ 
tion  whether  in  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  point  of  view ;  their 
ritual  is  the  same,  their  cast  of  devotional  feeling  the  same,  the 
requirements  of  their  worship  the  same.  And  for  ourselves, 
although  we  have  cast  off  the  Papacy  and  its  superstitions,  we 
are  still,  with  our  mediaeval  forefathers,  Englishmen  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  with  feelings  and  desires  which  in  them  were  at  the  least 
in  germ.  There  is  also  this  common  ground  between  us  and 
the  continental  nations,  that  Gothic  architecture  was  strictly  the 
growth  of  northern  Christendom,  created  by  the  necessities  of 
its  climate  as  well  as  by  the  genius  of  its  people.  Some  style 
or  form  there  must  be  from  out  of  which  the  future  style  may 
develope  itself;  and  if  we  refuse  to  employ  an  architecture 
which  once  at  least  was  national  and  with  the  character  of 
which  we  have  still  so  much  in  common,  we  must  perforce  put 
up  with  the  incongruities  of  Mr.  Petit’s  Classical  style,  the 
exotic  growth  of  a  Transalpine  people.  But  assuming  the 
Gothic  to  be,  to  whatever  extent,  our  national  style,  it  still 
remains  to  see  what  adaptations  are  required  for  altered  circum¬ 
stances,  or  whether  again  there  are  any  important  architectural 
forms,  the  capabilities  of  which  have  not  been  adequately  tested 
by  the  mediaeval  architects.  One  such  there  certainly  is,  which 
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might  become  the  source  of  unimagined  magnificence, — a  form, 
moreover,  which,  if  we  may  speak  of  ritual  requirements  without 
running  counter  to  theological  parties,  would  seem  specially 
adapted  to  ourselves.  For  the  internal  treatment  of  the  dome  in 
Gothic,  we  have  several  suggestive  instances,  as  in  the  octagon  of 
Ely  Cathedral,  and  in  many  of  our  beautiful  chapter-houses ;  al¬ 
though  in  the  latter,  the  occurrence  of  the  centr^  column  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  dome  had  no  immediate  influence 
in  their  design.  But  some  examples  there  are  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  adduces  as  specimens  of  designed  domical  construc¬ 
tion, — as  the  Church  of  Chiaravalle  in  Milan,  and  more  especially 
the  tomb-house  of  the  great  Church  of  Batatha  in  PortugiiL  In 
their  external  treatment  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  guide  us  ; 
but  as  l)earing  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Fergusson  alludes  to  the 
Romance  method  of  vaulting  in  Southern  France,  and  advocates 
their  system  of  a  homogeneous  stone  roofing,  both  within  and 
without,  with  the  least  jrassible  interval  between  the  two  roofs, 
in  preference  to  the  Gothic  custom  of  covering  the  stone  vault 
as  a  false  ceiling  with  a  roof  of  wood,  a  practice  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  in  respect  of  risk  by  fire,  whatever  opinion  we  may  en- 
tertiun  of  its  elegance.  Yet  the  beauty  of  a  stone  outer  roof 
cnncentric  with  a  large  extent  of  vaulting  seems  questionable. 
The  solitary  instance  of  Roslln,  quaint-looking  even  with  its 
actual  proportions,  is  from  its  diminutive  size  inconclusive. 

But  after  all,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has  observed  with  an  almost 
discouraging  force,  no  individual  has  ever  invented  a  new  style ; 
and  nothing  short  of  concentrated  national  effort,  stimulated 
by  common  national  requirements,  can  bring  about  any  such 
architectural  developments.  Still,  although  less  sanguine  in 
our  own  anticipations,  while  our  general  practice  continues  so 
confused  and  unsystematic,  we  are  ready,  even  on  the  slenderest 
grounds,  to  hope,  with  him,  ‘  that  the  dawn  is  at  hand,  and  that 
‘  after  our  long  wanderings  in  the  dark,  daylight  may  again 
‘  enlighten  our  path  and  gladden  our  hearts  with  the  vision  of 
*  brighter  and  better  things  than  a  false  system  has  hitherto 
‘  enabled  us  to  attain.’ 
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Akt.  V. — A  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James 
IT.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.  London:  1855. 

A  FTER  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  we  welcome  Mr.  ^Macaulay’s 
reapj)earance  iis  an  author.  They  have  been  seven  years 
of  eager  ex{)ectation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  obviously 
of  anxious  research  on  that  of  the  historian.  The  triumphs  in* 
deed  of  the  former  volumes  of  his  history  had  been  brilliant 
l)eyond  example ;  prodigal  of  fame,  as  well  of  those  more  solid 
advantages  by  which  she  is  not  always  accompanied.  Though 
the  splendour  of  the  j)erformance  attnicted  so  many  searching 
and  sometimes  envious  eyes,  it  ])as3ed  through  the  crucible  of 
criticism  with  success.  Its  rhetorical  power  filled  the  world  with 
:idnuration,  and  chained  the  attention  by  a  cliarm  rarely  |K)S- 
sessed  by  history,  and  which  even  fiction  seldom  attains.  Malig¬ 
nant  critics  sneered.  Silly  women,  and  sillier  men  chattered  about 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  historical  novel,  and  the  more  superficial  of  the 
public  took  for  granted  that  because  the  work  was  brilliant  it 
could  not  be  solid.  To  our  minds,  as  we  said  seven  years  ago, 
herein  truly  consisted  the  accomplished  author’s  highest  praise. 
His  rare  combination  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  and  the 
reasoning  faculty,  enables  him  to  sway  the  judgment  while  he 
warms  the  fancy.  With  resources  of  fact,  laid  up  and  made  avail¬ 
able  by  a  marvellous  memory,  he  paints  the  most  dry  and  un¬ 
inviting  details  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  brightest  colours. 
This  union  of  qualities,  so  seldom  found  united  in  the  service 
<»f  history,  produced  a  result  of  its  kind  entirely  without  parallel ; 
and  the  reader  was  so  fascinated  and  beguiled  upon  his  way, 
that  he  could  hanlly  believe  that  the  path  he  had  been  travelling 
was  the  dusty  high-road  of  real  events. 

The  two  volumes  now  before  us,  possessing  sill  the  qualities 
of  their  predecessors,  require  more  attentive  study.  The  events 
with  which  they  deal,  more  grave  and  important  in  result,  are 
inferior  in  mere  dramatic  effect  to  those  which  the  historian  pre¬ 
viously  recorded.  In  the  former  volumes  he  told  us  of  the  j)ro- 
gress  and  end  of  a  mighty  contest — how,  with  varied  fortunes 
but  unvarying  constancy,  the  people  of  England  maintained  their 
liberties  against  Prerogative  at  home  and  ambition  abroad — 
how,  in  a  school  the  most  instructive,  the  blinded  Stuarts  learned 
and  forgot  nothing — how  a  Restoration  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  Revolution — how  with  eyes  sealed  in  self-will  and  obstinacy, 
and  steps  reckless  of  inevitable  calamity,  the  last  of  the  infat¬ 
uated  race  walked  on  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  at  length 
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disappeared  over  its  brink.  The  times  themselves  were  fevered 
with  excitement.  Every  week  brought  its  own  romance,  and 
the  issue  fluctuated  in  agitating  uncertainty.  Xo  wonder  that 
the  record  of  such  a  period,  in  the  hands  of  so  great  a  master, 
had  all  the  restless  interest  of  fiction.  When  the  curtain  fell 
on  the  first  act  of  this  drama,  James  II.  had  relinquished  his 
throne,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  on  his  way  to  assume 
the  sceptre,  amid  the  restored  tranquillity  of  perturbed  politicians 
and  the  acclamations  of  a  liberated  people. 

But  when  the  second  act  commences  things  are  widely  changed. 
The  excitement  and  the  danger  that  drew  chiefs  and  parties 
together,  have  given  place  to  security  and  disunion.  The  certain 
reaction  which  by  an  invariable  law  attends  all  political  convul¬ 
sions,  had.  in  1689,  many  sources  ])eculiar  to  the  crisis.  The 
Prince  who  had  been  hailed  as  a  deliverer  when  seen  through 
the  medium  of  present  tyranny,  with  a  prison  or  scaffold  in 
the  Imckground,  had  come  gradually  to  be  regarded  as  a  phleg¬ 
matic  Dutchman,  ignorant  of  the  language  and  distasteful  to 
the  jjeople  of  the  country.  Absence  and  length  of  time  worked 
their  usual  effect  as  regarded  the  self-exiled  monarch,  and  roused 
again  the  inveterate  attachment  which  Englishmen  always  have 
to  things  that  used  to  be.  Thus  a  period  of  an  intense  public 
contention  was  succeeded  by  one  of  constant  private  intrigue. 

Viewed  more  closely,  however,  this  second  stage  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688  was  by  far  the  more  montentous  and  im[)ortant.  A 
successful  revolution  is  comparatively  a  commonplace  event,  and 
may  be  brought  about  by  commonplace  actors.  But  to  found 
the  new  'order  of  things  with  firmness  and  stability  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  —  to  meet  with  constancy  the  reflux  of  the  wave  —  to 
combine  the  preservation  of  old  tastes  and  habits  and  institu¬ 
tions,  wherein  the  greater  part  of  Government  truly  consists, 
with  the  changes  called  for  by  the  times — to  oppose,  to  watch, 
to  foil,  to  prevent  the  intrigues  of  disiippointed  friends  and  the 
cabals  of  concealed  enemies,  and  to  raise  on  the  mingled  and 
incoherent  elements  of  a  revolution  a  great  social  and  political 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  liberty  of  man,  and  liberating  all  be¬ 
neath  its  shadow  —  these  are  the  tasks  of  genius  and  states¬ 
manship,  on  which  so  many  successful  revolutions  have  been 
wrecked,  and  this  was  the  undertaking  which  devolved  on,  and 
was  fulfilled  by,  William  of  Orange. 

The  progress  of  this  great  enterprise — the  principles  which 
guided,  and  the  causes  which  retarded  it  —  the  scattered  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  Saxon  Constitution  which  were  combined  and 
harmoniously  united  by  bold  .and  skilful  hands  —  the  manner 
in  which  a  new  world  sprang  out  of  the  old,  and  substantial 
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freedom  assumed  its  permanent  dominion  among  us, — it  is  Mr. 
Macaulay's  distinction  to  have  described  for  the  first  time. 
Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  and  comprehensive  than  his 
treatment  of  this,  by  far  the  most  important  and  instructive 
part  of  his  subject and  it  is  as  original  as  it  is  powerful.  Not, 
indeed,  that  there  is  much  in  his  materials  which  is  absolutely 
new,  or  that  gives  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  those  times 
information  on  important  details  which  were  not  formerly  ac¬ 
cessible.  But  he  seems  to  us  to  have  l>een  the  first  who  has 
had  sagacity  enough  to  follow  through  its  course  the  tangled 
clue  of  politics  during  the  eight  years  over  which  these  volumes 
extend ;  and,  to  have  grasped  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  the 
bearin<r  of  details  on  the  great  consequences  of  the  time. 

That  the  centre  of  his  great  picture  should  be  occupied  by 
one  |)rominent  figure,  to  which  sill  others  are  accessory,  might 
not  only  be  anticipated  from  the  historian’s  enthusiastic  tem¬ 
perament,  but  was  essential  to  the  truth  of  history.  We  con¬ 
sider  his  portrait  of  William  no  less  correct  than  able;  doing 
him  the  justice  which  had  been  too  much  denied  him,  and 
depicting  his  failings  or  his  virtues  with  a  true  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  hand.  Never  had  man  a  more  difficult  position  to 
fill.  That  he  held  it  at  all,  and  handed  down  his  crown  in 
a  succession  never  broken  to  this  day,  would  of  itself  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  earned  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
his  adopted  country,  and  to  have  concealed  from  view  failings 
or  defects  far  greater  than  any  which  can  l>e  laid  to  his 
charge.  But  he  did  much  more  than  this.  He  was,  in  the 
truest  sense,  a  hero,  although  not  perhaps  of  the  class  which 
are  favourites  of  romance-writers.  His  temperament  was  frigid, 
and  was  congealed  into  still  harder  ice  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
language  of  the  country  he  undertook  to  govern.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  person,  or  his  demeanour,  or  his  course  of  action, 
to  excite  enthusiasm.  And  above  all,  he  came,  lived  among  us, 
and  died,  a  stranger ;  a  willing  exile  from  a  land  for  which  he 
hourly  pined,  toiling  fur  a  nation  which  was  hard  to  satisfy ;  his 
busy  earnest  spirit  fretting  his  hardworn  body  to  decay.  But 
he  was  a  hero,  notwithstanding,  —  a  man  with  a  commission 
the  most  difficult  and  hazardous,  which  he  performed  nearly 
single-handed,  with  few  to  help  but  disguised  enemies  and 
half-hearted  friends.  To  his  success  this  country  owes  her 
safety  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  |>eril,  and  Euro|)e  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  advance  in  social  and  political  improvement. 

It  is  with  the  strictest  truth  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  represented 
all  the  events  which  succeeded  the  Bevolution  as  depending 
on  this  common  centre.  The  progress  of  things,  no  doubt,  in 
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some  measure  assisted  his  efforts ;  and  from  nothin"  did  the 
cause  of  constitutional  government  derive  more  collateral  aid 
than  from  the  never-fading  absurdity  and  bigotry  of  the  abdicated 
monarch.  To  be  a  Jacobite  now-a-days  is  a  pleasant  pastime. 
The  sorrows  of  discrowned  kings,  and  tlie  disloyalty  of  an 
ungrateful  people,  weave  themselves  gracefully  into  song  or 
story.  But  all  the  while  the  modern  Cavalier  sits  comfortably 
in  a  home  jjrotected  by  a  free  Constitution,  and  utters  bis  sneers 
at  the  Revolution  through  a  press  which  prints  at  his  pleasure. 
It  never  occurs  to  him  that  had  he  lived  now  under  the  dynasty 
he  laments,  the  most  probable  reward  of  his  politicid  courage 
would  have  been  a  place  in  the  pillory.  For  not  in  the 
deepest  misfortune,  or  the  most  untoward  reverses,  did  the  man 
who  forgot  everything  else — friends,  courage,  manliness,  honesty, 
ever  for  one  moment  allow  his  deserted  kingdom  to  believe  that 
if  restored  to  j)Ower  he  would  abate  one  tittle  of  his  moody, 
revengeful  bigotry.  In  this,  if  in  nothing  else,  he  was  open, 
candid,  and  sincere.  His  proposals  to  his  country  for  his  return 
were  filled  with  hearty  and  honest  promises  that  not  one  offence 
should  be  pardoned,  not  one  rebel  forgiven, — that  bloody  assizes, 
untiring  vengeance,  and  unrelenting  persecution  should  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  triumph  of  ‘  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  ill.’ 

Had  the  exiled  Stuart  })Ossessed  the  quality  foreign  to  his 
house,  of  knowing  to  whom  to  apply  for  counsel,  and  following 
it  when  given,  there  is  no  doubt  that  William’s  task  would  have 
been  still  more  difficult  than  it  was.  But  this  does  not  diminish 
the  almost  exclusive  credit  he  deserves  in  its  fulfilment.  That 
calm,  cold,  searching  eye  was  everywhere.  That  strong,  quiet 
grasp  held  the  reluctant  elements  together.  Had  it  l>een 
relaxed  for  a  moment,  the  comjHtnent  ]  arts  would  have  been 
riven  asunder  by  mutual  repulsion,  and  private  hopes  and  fears, 
jealousies  and  rivalries,  the  treachery  of  statesmen  and  the 
ambition  of  soldiers,  would  have  supplied  the  defects  of  the 
suicidal  diplomacy  of  St.  Germain’s. 

The  continuation  of  the  history  starts  from  the  landing  at  Tor- 
bay  with  the  words  ‘  The  Revolution  was  accomplished.’  It  was 
so.  The  hearty  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  proved  how 
great  had  been  the  oppression,  and  how  long  the  endurance  of  the 
jKJople.*  The  landing  efi'ected,  the  triumphal  progress  finished, 


•  Tlie  family  archives  of  many  English  houses,  scattered  over  the 
country,  abound  in  original  documents  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  history  of  this  eventful  period ;  and  though  some  of  these  au¬ 
thorities  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  many  others  remain  to  V'c 
explored.  Thus  a  remarkable  collection  of  such  papers  exists  at 
VOL..  CV.  NO.  CCXIII.  .  L 
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the  vacant  throne  supplied,  the  new  king  saw  a  threefold  sjthere 
of  duty  and  difficulty  stretched  before  him.  He  had  to  adjust  the 
strained  and  warj)ed  machinery  of  constitutional  government  in 
England ;  to  subdue  rebellion  and  assuage  the  grievances  of 
Church  and  State  in  Ireland  and  Scotland;  and  to  form,  cement, 
and  invigorate  the  great  coalition  against  the  power  of  France 
in  Europe.  It  were  hard  to  say  which  of  these  tasks  was  tlie 
most  imminent  at  the  crisis,  or  the  most  fruitful  in  results 


Littlecote  House,  Wilts,  tlie  ancient  seat  of  tlie  Pophiun  family, — 
where  William  slept  on  the.  night  which  followed  the  Conference  of 
Hungerford  —  to  wliich  we  have  had  access  since  the  publication  of 
these  volumes.  Among  these  papers  is  to  be  found  the  ori<rinal  cor¬ 
respondence  of  William,  Bentinck,  Burnet,  and  Admiral  Herbert  at 
the  moment  of  embarcation  and  during  the  anxious  days  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  final  departure  of  the  expedition  which  landed  at  Torbay. 
And  tliey  reveal  a  very  singular  and  secret  occurrence  which  has  not 
attracted  Mr.  Macaulay's  notice.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  a  challeiiL’e  was  addressed  to  Admiral  Herbert,  by  a  person 
professing  to  w’rite  in  the  name  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  calling  upon 
the  Admiral  to  meet  his  lordship  with  choice  of  arms  at  O.stend. 
Herbert  had  accepted  the  challenge,  and  only  waited  for  further 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  tliis  passage  of  arms,  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  pressed  the  English  admiral  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
Dutch  llet*t,  a  measure  which  Mr.  Macaulay  lias  w’ell  describt'd  as 
‘  eminently  judicious.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  476.)  Embarras.sed  by  his  engage¬ 
ment  to  meet  Lor<l  Dartmouth  in  single  combat,  Herbert  hesitated 
for  some  days  to  accept  the  command,  but  without  assigning  any 
sufheient  reason  for  tiiis  reluctance.  At  length,  on  the  repeated 
solicitation  of  William,  Herbert  went  to  him  and  placed  the  chal¬ 
lenge  in  his  hands.  The  Prince  smiled,  and  told  Admiral  Herbert 
to  ‘  put  the  challenge  in  his  pocket,  for  he  should  fight  Lord  Dart- 
‘  mouth  at  sea.’  'I’his  identical  document  is  preserved  at  Littlecote, 
with  a  memorandum  of  the  time  relating  this  anecdote. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  William,  after  his  landing  and  arrival  at 
Exeter,  was  to  jirovide  for  the  safety  of  the  Dutch  fleet:  and  we  do 
not  think  that  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  at  a  very 
early  jieriod  after  the  landing,  the  Prince  ordered  Herbert  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  transports  and  ships-of-W'ar  by  returning  to 
Holland.  The  surrender  of  Plymouth,  however,  shortly  afterwards, 
gave  the  requisite  shelter  to  the  squadron  ;  and  hiTore  it  had  actually 
sailed  to  the  Dutch  ports,  news  arrived  that  Dartmouth,  with  the 
English  fleet,  had  withdrawn  to  the  Thames.  It  is  extremely  worthy 
of  note,  that  the  order  to  Herbert  to  take  back  the  fleet  to  Holland 
wa.s  given  in  the  first  week  after  the  landing,  and  before  tlie  gentry 
of, the  West  of  England  had  begun  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  cause  of  \\  illiam.  Burnet's  and  Bentinck's  letters  to  Herbert 
(which  are  preserved  at  Littlecote)  as  well  as  those  of  William  him¬ 
self,  give  a  must  striking  picture  of  the  whole  course  of  these  events. 
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when  accoraplUhed.  Had  he  failed  in  consolidating  his  power 
on  ])rinciples  of  constitutional  liberty,  no  sagacity  in  council 
or  success  in  war  could  have  saved  hitn  from  rapid  and  head¬ 
long  downfal.  Had  Scotland  been  disaffected,  and  Ireland 
unsubdued,  the  arms  of  France  would  not  have  been  required 
to  restore  the  old  dynasty  In  its  full  vigour  of  misgovcrnment. 
Had  Louis  XIV.  been  |)ermitted  to  complete  his  schemes  of 
ambition,  he  might  have  dictated  terms  to  Europe,  and  appointed 
a  viceroy  for  Engliind.  All  were  equally  inevitable — all  equally 
imminent ;  failure  in  any  one  was  fatal.  Let  us  follow  the  his¬ 
torian  in  ills  narrative  of  how  the  indomitable  will  of  one 
earnest  man  met  and  surmounted  them  all. 

Tlie  Parliament  in  the  first  instance  addressed  itself  to  its 
functions  with  the  dignity  and  gravity  befitting  the  magnitude 
of  the  occasion  ;  and  its  first  act  —  by  which  it  turned  the  Con¬ 
vention  into  a  Parliament  —  although  taken  in  due  constitutional 
order,  and  founded  on  constitutional  grounds,  gave  a  plain  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  resolute  will  of  the  people  not  to  be  diverted  from 
their  great  enterprise  by  timid  and  vacillating  counsels.  Then 
came  the  taking  of  the  oaths  to  the  new  sovereigns,  which  dis¬ 
closed  so  strong  and  jtrevalent  a  feeling  either  of  friendship  to 
the  new  dynasty  or  of  despair  of  the  old,  as  to  prove  that  the 
Revolution  had  truly  been  accomplished.  The  revolt  of  the 
Scots’  regiment  produced  the  first  Mutiny  Bill,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  military  discipline  and  a  standing  army.  The 
sus|)ensIon  of  the  Habeas  Corjjus  Act  completed  for  the  time 
the  precautions  necessary  to  fence  the  newly-assumed  throne 
from  immediate  danger,  and  to  arm  the  Legislature  with  autho¬ 
rity  and  the  Executive  with  the  means  of  energetic  action. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  acts  of  this  Convention 
bore  on  their  face  restraint  of  popular  rights  and  assistance 
to  authority.  A  standing  army  had  long  been  the  object 
of  denunciation  among  constitutional  {)oliticians.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  not  been  suspended  in  the  worst  days  of 
James.  Even  the  turning  of  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament, 
instead  of  recurring  to  a  new  election,  was  exceptional  in  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  Yet  the  men  who  had  upset  a  throne 
to  protect  popular  liberty  pjissed  these  measures  without  hesita¬ 
tion  or  demur.  And  they  were  right.  They  saw  the  dawn  of 
the  period  when  the  practical  administration  of  the  country 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Parliament,  under  the  control  of 
public  opinion.  A  strong  executive  in  an  arbitrary  government 
is  always  dangerous,  and  hiis  often  been  fatal  to  liberty.  But 
a  weak  executive  in  a  free  government  may  lead  to  the  same 
result ;  and  nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  how  plainly 
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the  ^Vhlgs  of  1689  j>erceived  that  the  new  sovereigns  could  only 
reign  through  the  support  of  Parliament  and  the  i)eople,  and 
the  confidence  which  they  rej)08ed  in  the  |X)wer  of  ])opular  insti¬ 
tutions,  than  the  alacrity  with  which  they  fenced  the  new 
executive  round  with  these  extraordinary  safeguards,  and  armed 
it  with  these  extraordinary  powers. 

But  while  Parliament  thus  cleared  their  way  for  further 
progress,  the  political  future  of  the  King  was  sufficiently  dim 
and  troubled.  Anxieties  crowded  on  him,  and  he  began  to  feel 
the  loneliness  tis  well  as  the  dangers  of  his  enterprise.  Worst 
of  all,  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust.  His  Dutch  followers  were 
faithful  and  true  tiiroughout;  but  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the 
country  as  liimself,  and  the  object  of  bitter  jealousy  to  all 
classes  of  English  statesmen.  Of  the  latter,  the  ablest  men 
liad  served  all  sides.  Some  who  had  op]»osed  the  prerogative  in 
the  late  reign  stood  sedulously  aloof  from  the  court  of  William. 
Others  who  had  been  zealous  for  divine  right  laid  their  services, 
among  the  foremost,  at  his  feet.  The  Whigs,  now  that  their 
day  of  triumph  was  come,  thought  that  exclusion  and  proscrip¬ 
tion  were  the  least  of  the  penalties  they  were  entitled  to  exact 
i’rom  those  by  whom  they  had  l)een  excluded  and  proscribed. 
The  Tories  clamorously  reminded  him  that  he  was  the  King  of 
a  nation,  not  of  a  faction.  The  crisis  was  sufficient  to  have  per¬ 
plexed  the  man  w’ho  knew  the  nation  best ;  but  to  a  foreigner, 
of  reserved  habits  and  imperfect  ac(iuaiutance  with  the  language, 
it  was  bewildering  and  well  nigh  desperate.  Once,  indeed,  it 
seems,  he  did  despair,  and  sick  of  continual  strife,  and  thwarted 
by  the  men  who  served  him,  he  had  taken  the  resolution  of 
returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  Mary  to  reign  alone.  Moved 
by  the  entreaties  and  dismay  of  all,  he  returned  to  his  task  and 
completed  it. 

Whatever  the  other  difficulties  in  the  pith  might  be,  one 
danger  was  obvious,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  removing  it.  He 
wisely  resolved  not  to  govern  through  a  party.  He  foresaw 
that  if  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Whigs,  he  should 
not  only  secure  the  hostility  of  their  op|K>nents,  but  probably 
sacrifice  what  was  even  more  important  than  Tory  friendship, 
— his  own  power  of  independent  action.  It  was  not  for  a  year 
or  two  afterwards  that  the  first  ministry  was  formed,  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  Somers,  Russell,  and  AVharton,  under  ])olitical  circum¬ 
stances  very  different  from  those  of  1689,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  gives  a  sketch  in  his  fourth  volume  with  even  more 
than  his  usual  spirit  and  power.  He  therefore  divided  the 
great  offices  with  reasonable  impartiality  among  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  leaders  of  all  parties,  including  in  his  selection  Not- 
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tin^hatn,  Danby,  and  Ilallfax,  who  were  not  in  the  confidence 
of  tlie  Whigs,  as  well  as  Shrewsbury,  Mordaunt,  and  other 
chiefs  of  that  party. 

But  the  far  greater  embarrassment  which  beset  him,  and 
which  assumed  larger  instead  of  smaller  proportions  as  his  task 
proceeded,  was  the  faithlessness  of  almost  all  he  trusted,  those 
being  the  earliest  traitors  who  should  have  been  the  latest. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  on  one  pervading  characteristic  of 
these  two  volumes,  which  is  fairly  open  to  observation.  Mr. 
Macaulay  describes  in  vivid  and  interesting  terms  a  fact  as 
unquestionable  as  it  is  humiliating,  that  while  serving  the  King 
under  the  Constitution  to  which  they  had  sworn,  many  of  these 
men,  and  Shrewsbury  among  the  rest,  were  seduced  into  close 
communication  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germain’s,  and  betrayed 
their  duty  and  their  oath.  Russell,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
and  Marlborough,  whose  rising  star  gave  no  uncertain  promise 
of  its  future  brilliancy,  were  among  the  most  prominent  and 
most  perfidious  of  the  traitors.  These  things  are  now  disclosed 
beyond  the  reach  of  question,  and  the  jneture  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  draws  of  the  public  morality  of  the  English  statesmen 
of  the  period  is  enough  to  fill  their  countrymen  with  shame. 

The  result,  however,  of  the  honest  indignation  which  this 
wide-spread  treachery  excites  in  Mr.  Macaulay’s  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment  is  to  give  a  tone  of  almost  universal  depreciation  to  his 
estimate  of  public  men.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Keeper 
Somers,  there  is  not  one  of  the  remarkable  men  whom  he 
passes  in  review  before  us,  who  is  not  dismissed  with  disparage¬ 
ment  and  contumely.  Danby,  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  Godoiphin, 
Marlborough,  Russell,  Hampden,  Penn,  Sunderland,  Wharton, 
and  many  others,  as  they  flit  through  his  pages,  are  held  up, 
some  to  contempt,  others  to  everlasting  infamy,  until  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  theatre  of  English  ^)olitics  was 
really  the  Pandemonium  of  unredeemed  iniquity  which  our 
artist  seems  to  paint  it;  whether  the  political  atmosphere  was 
all  ‘  clouds  without  rain,  and  heat  without  a  spring;’  in  short, 
whether  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  our  liberties  were  the  incor¬ 
rigible  knaves  he  draws. 

The  details  are  true,  but  the  general  eftect,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  somewhat  over-coloured.  The  standard  of  political 
morality  was  unquestionably  low ;  the  experience  and  the 
practice  of  the  two  preceding  reigns  were  not  likely  to  raise  it. 
But  our  author,  we  think,  makes  too  little  allowance  for  the 
diificulties  and  dangers  of  the  times.  Although  the  Revolution 
was  accomplished,  a  counter-revolution  was  ever  impending. 
Nothing  but  the  King’s  powerful  hand  maintained  the  balance 
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of  the  State.  But  his  liold  on  life  was  weak,  his  frame  was 
feeble,  his  constitution  puny  and  delicate.  His  chance  of  Ion" 
survivance  was  slight ;  and  if  he  were  once  removed,  there  was 
none  to  steer  amid  these  stormy  seas.  In  former  times,  within 
the  memor}’  of  that  generation,  a  ruler  of  still  stronger  hand  and 
firmer  jnirpose  had  governed  the  destinies  of  Britain,  crushing 
all  op[)onents  under  his  heel,  and  bending  all  things  at  home 
and  abroad  to  his  iron  will.  But  Cromwell  died.  '1  he  sceptre 
fell  from  the  feeltle  hands  of  his  successor ;  and,  ere  many  months 
were  over,  the  Stuarts  were  restored,  bringing  back  with  them 
the  implacable  spirit  of  their  race.  What  had  occurred  thirty 
years  before  was  only  too  likely  to  hap|>en  again ;  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder,  however  much  we  may  deplore,  that  with  such 
a  prospect,  men  were  willing,  if  they  could,  to  stand  safely  in 
either  contingency. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  about  the  year  1691 
the  intrigues  of  St.  (iermain’s  extended  very  widely  even 
among  the  highest  and  most  trusted  of  the  Whigs.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  of  the  traitors  were  Godolphin,  Bussell,  and  Marl¬ 
borough;  and  the  account  which  Mr.  ^lacaulay  gives  of  their 
treachery,  if  not  sufficient  to  blast  their  memories  to  all  |)osterity, 
at  least  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  difficulties  with  which 
William  hourly  struggled.  But  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  traitors  were  not  more  true  to  their  seducers  than  they  were 
to  their  master.  Bussell,  with  all  his  treason,  fought  and  gained 
the  battle  of  the  Hogue,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  peerage. 
Marlborough,  when  in  command  in  Flanders  he  had  the  op|)or- 
tunity  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  evaded  it  on  the  characteristic 
pretence  that,  although  he  had  promised  to  bring  over  the  army, 
a  single  regiment  would  be  of  no  use.  The  probability  is, 
that  Marlborough,  confident  in  his  military  talents,  admired  and 
trusted  by  the  army,  had.  long  been  jwndering  on  the  chances 
of  a  military  revolution.  Cromwell  and  his  army  had  upset 
the  men  who  upset  a  throne,  and  had  reigned  supreme  by  the 
sword.  Monk,  with  the  army,  had  reversed  what,  with  the 
army,  Cromwell  had  done,  and  earned  honours  and  distinction 
for  himself.  Such  was  the  most  probable,  j)erhaps  the  only  path 
which  the  restless  genius  of  Marlborough  saw  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  intense  and  deep  ambition.  The  attempt  which  he 
did  make,  and  which  had  well  nigh  proved  his  ruin,  was  worthy 
of  his  boldness  and  invention.  He  proposed  —  availing  himself 
of  the  national  antipathy  to  the  Dutch,  which  was  then  at  its 
height  —  to  move  an  address  in  the  Lords  for  the  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  the  public  service.  If  the  King  complied,  he 
would  virtually  have  thrown  the  reins  of  power  into  the  hands 
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(»f  the  traitors  themselves.  If  he  refused,  the  signal  was  given 
for  a  revolt,  in  which  the  army  should  side  with  the  people. 
The  scheme  was  well  conceived ;  hut  Marlborough  forgot  that 
others  might  be  as  treacherous  ns  himself.  The  .lacobites 
thinking,  not  witltout  reason,  that  the  man  who  would  thus  be 
strong  enough  to  dethrone  William,  might  be  strong  enough 
also  to  exclude  James,  disclosed  the  whole  plot  to  tlie  King. 
The  latter  used  his  opportunity  with  moderation.  Marlborough 
was  disgraced  ;  and  the  death  of  Mary  soon  afterwards  gave  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  the  views  of  one  who,  if  Anne  suc¬ 
ceeded,  justly  exjHJCted  to  be  paramount. 

Although  Marlborough  was  not  only  engaged,  but  was  known 
to  be  engaged,  in  these  conspiracies,  —  for  at  the  moment  of 
his  disgrace  and  dismissal  from  the  Court  on  January  21st, 
1692,  Lord  Basil  Hamilton  says,  ‘  Everybody  make  their 
‘  guesses  what  are  his  crimes,’ —  ]\Ir.  Macaulay  connects  the 
proceedings  taken  against  him  in  the  month  of  May  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  audacious  plot  of  Young  and  Blackhead, 
which  he  has  described  with  great  animation  from  Bishop 
Sprat’s  narrative  of  the* transactions  contained  in  the  ‘  Ilarleian 
‘  Miscellany.’  Although  the  events  were  contemporaneous,  and 
Young’s  charges  were  probably  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  suspicions  entertained  of  Mailborough,  we  think  that  a 
stricter  examination  of  the  dates  and  of  the  [)ersons  implicated, 
demonstrates  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Queen  were 
caused  by  the  general  perils  of  the  kingdom  in  that  crisis  of 
affairs,  far  more  than  by  Young’s  pretended  disclosures.  Marl¬ 
borough  had  been  disgraced  on  the  21st  January.  A  warrant 
was  issued  against  him  by  the  Privy  Council  on  the  .3rd  May 
for  high  treason  in  abetting  and  adhering  to  the  King’s  ene¬ 
mies.  On  the  same  day  warrants  were  issued  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  Lloyd,  Lord  Fanshaw,  Lord 
Brudenell,  Lord  Forbes,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Jacobite  agents, 
and  twenty-four  other  persons;  such  of  them  .os  could  be  taken 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  But,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Marlborough,  these  were  not  the  persons  implicated  in 
Young’s  forged  association,  viz.  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Salisbury, 
Marlborough,  Cornbury ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  with  the 
exce[>tion  of  Marlborough,  warrants  were  out  against  any  of 
these  j)er8on8.  On  the  7th  May,  four  days  later,  the  Bishop  of 
liochester  was  .arrested  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  at  his 
palace  at  Brondey,  and  search  was  made  for  the  paper  concealed 
in  the  fiower-pot,  which  was  to  incriminate  the  rest.  Sprat  was 
first  seized  because  he  had  been  denounced  as  the  actual  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  treasonable  document,  but  ulterior  measures  could 
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liardly  have  been  taken  at  that  time,  or  earlier,  ap;ainst  other 
persons  on  the  faith  of  a  document  which  had  not  been  found, 
and  which  was  not  produced  until  the  l.’Jth  June,  for  at  the 
examinations  of  the  Bishop  on  the  lOth  of  May  and  tlie  10th  of 
.Tune,  the  forged  document  \vas  not  before  tlie  Council.  It  was 
produced  by  Young’s  wife  on  the  13th  June,  or  jKirhaps  the 
day  before.  ^Ir.  Macaulay  says  : — 

‘  Forty-eiglit  hours  after  the  detection  of  this  execrable  fraud, 
Marlborough  was  admitted  to  bail.  Young  and  lllackiieud  had  done 
him  an  inestimable  service.  Tiiat  he  was  concerned  in  a  plot  quite 
as  criminal  as  that  wliich  they  had  falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  that 
the  government  was  in  possession  of  moral  proofs  of  his  guilt,  is  now 
certain.  But  his  contempor.aries  had  not,  jis  we  liave,  the  evidence 
of  his  pertidy  before  them.  They  knew  tliat  he  had  been  accused  of 
an  offence  of  whicli  he  was  innocent,  that  perjury  and  forgery  had 
been  employed  to  ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consetpience  of  these  machi¬ 
nations,  he  liad  passed  some  weeks  in  the  Tower.  There  was  in  the 
public  mind  a  very  natural  confusion  between  his  disgrace  and  his 
imprisonment.  He  had  been  imprisoned  without  sufficient  cause. 
Might  it  not,  in  the  absence  of  all  information,  be  reasonably  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  had  t)een  disgraced  without  sufficient  cause?  It  was 
certain  that  a  vile  calumny,  destitute  of  all  foundation,  had  caused 
him  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal  in  May.  Was  it  not  probable,  then, 
that  calumny  might  have  deprived  him  of  his  master's  favour  in 
January  ? ’ 

But,  in  truth.  Young’s  fraud  had  never  been  the  main  charge 
against  Marlborough,  nor  was  the  detection  of  it  the  ground  of 
his  release.  The  principal  ground  of  his  release  we  take  to 
be  that  while  these  transactions  w'ere  occurring,  and  !Marl- 
borough  lay  in  the  Tower,  the  position  of  England  and  of  Europe 
had  been  changed :  in  a  word,  on  the  24th  of  May  the  battle  of 
the  Hogue  had  been  won ;  the  dread  of  foreign  invasion  or  of 
domestic  treachery  was  at  an  end;  the  island  was  safe.  Yet 
although  the  French  fleet  was  annihilated.  Young’s  paltry 
forgeries  exposed,  and  Marlborough  admitted  to  bail,  the 
Government,  strengthened  by  victory,  gave  immediately  after¬ 
wards  a  very  forcible  proof  of  their  conviction  that  he  had  not 
been  imprisoned  without  suflicient  cause,  fur  some  few  days  later, 
namely,  on  the  23rd  of  June  in  the  same  year,  the  names  of 
Halifax  and  Shrewsbury  (who  were  his  bail)  and  of  Marl¬ 
borough  himself,  were  struck  oft’  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council. 
This  fact  is  attested  by  the  Council  books;  yet,  as  regards 
Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Macaulay  remarks,  that  in  1693,  ‘  of  all  the 
‘  Whig  leaders  Shrewsbury  stood  highest  in  the  King’s  favour,’ 
and  appears  to  think  that  his  treachery  to  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  was  unpunished,  and  perhaps  unknown,  until  the 
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discovery  of  Montgomery’s  communications.  The  truth  is,  as 
was  well  observed  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  that,  ‘at  this  time 
‘  James  distrusted  tlie  sincerity  of  the  men  on  whose  assurances 
‘  he  proceeded,  and  William  made  use  of  the  services  of  some  of 
‘  whose  insincerity  he  had  intelligence.’  * 

Thus  served,  thus  counselled,  thus  beset,  William  held  with 
constancy  on  the  tenor  of  his  way.  One  counsellor  he  had,  who 
never  failed  him,  in  his  gentle  and  amiable  queen,  whose  winning 
manners  and  universal  jjopularity  went  far  to  soften,  in  the 
jmblic  esteem,  the  stern  coldness  of  her  husband.  With  true 
artistic  power,  and  many  minute  but  etlective  touches,  has  Mr. 
Macaulay  drawn  this  graphic  contrast  between  rugged  strength 
and  feminine  gentleness  and  beauty.  It  pleases  his  picturesque 
taste,  while  it  fulfils  the  truth  of  history :  and  the  memory  of 
the  true-heartetl  and  tender  Mary  will  in  future  times  be 
better  recalled  by  the  graceful  monument  the  historian  has 
raised  to  her  virtues  and  her  constancy,  than  even  by  that 
majestic  pile  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  passed  and  repassed 
daily  by  thousands  of  her  countrymen,  unconscious  that  it  was 
designed  by  her  humanity,  and  was  raised  as  a  memorial  of  her 
premature  and  irreparable  loss. 

Under  the  sagacious  and  adroit  gnidance  of  William,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  order  of  the  empire  gnidually  settled  into  shape. 
For  the  first  time,  a  more  humane  spirit  began  to  pervade  the 
triumphs  of  {)olitical  parties.  Indemnity  for  the  past  was  at 
last  granted.  Prisoners  accused  of  treason  were  no  longer,  as 
to  the  scandal  of  English  law  had  been  the  previous  practice, 
to  be  tried  as  a  wild  animal  is  baited,  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
worried  to  death  by  practised  assailants.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  bloody  revenge  of  former  strife  had  almost 
been  forgotten;  and  nothing  marks  more  distinctly  the  line 
over  which  Britain  passed  to  constitutional  government,  than 
the  almost  immediate  relaxation  of  the  fury  of  jwlitical  re¬ 
taliation.  Of  this  William  himself  had  set  the  example.  He 
did  not  shed  the  blood  of  one  of  the  revolted  Scots’  regiments 


*  See  Lord  Basil  Hiirnilton's  Letter  in  the  Second  Appendix  to 
Dalrymple’s  Memoirs.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  hardly  done  justice  to  the 
importance  of"  the  correspondence  and  papers  collected  by  Sir  John 
Dalrymple — which  are,  and  will  probably  ever  remain,  the  most 
curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  these  times. 
Schomberg’s  correspondence  from  Ireland,  the  Queen’s  correspond¬ 
ence  with  William,  the  letters  of  Lord  Sydney,  Marlborough,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Godolphin,  &c.,  and  Sir  John  Fenwick’s  confession,  are  all  in 
Dalryraple’s  papers,  and  have  been  copiously  and  ably  used  by  Mr. 
Macaulay. 
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at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  he  converted  tlie  mal¬ 
contents  into  the  mot*t  loyal  and  effeetive  of  his  troops.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  time-servers,  if  not  by  traitors,  he  wilfully  fhut  his 
eyes  and  his  cars  to  their  plots:  and  many  of  them  repented 
or  despaired  of  them.  What  a  contrast  to  tlie  infatuated  author 
of  the  Declaration,  who  even  from  St.  Germain’s  threatened 
blood  and  inexorable  retribution  on  the  very  men  he  expected 
to  restore  him ! 

The  influence  and  tactics  of  party,  also,  and  the  power  of 
Parliamentary  debating,  as  well  Jis  the  relations  between  the 
two  Houses,  and  between  them  and  the  monarch,  began  to 
assume  very  much  the  consistency  they  have  ever  since  pre¬ 
served.  The  first  regular  Ministry,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  was  formed  under  Sunderland,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
King’s  departure  for  Holland  in  lt»93.  Prior  to  that  time, 
unity  of  sentiment  or  of  action  among  the  members  of  an  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  little  thought  of:  and  they  were  not  unfre- 
quentiy  employed  in  open  and  undisguised  sissaults  upon  each 
other,  even  to  the  extent  of  impeachment.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  this  also  became  matter  of  history.  The 
idem  sentire  de  EepuUica  became  the  mainspring  of  practical 
government ;  and  though  not  without  its  elements  of  incon¬ 
venience,  the  adherence  to  this  principle  down  to  our  own  day 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  )K)litical  honour. 
An  event  almost  accidental  proved  during  this  period  the  germ 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  From  the  dreams  of  a  speculator, 
and  the  necessities  of  a  financier,  arose  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  National  Debt ;  and,  after  vain  attempts  ;it  a  ‘  Com- 
‘  prehension  Bill,’  or,  in  other  words,  a  reconcilement  of  the 
differences  which  separated  High  Church  from  Low  Church, 
the  Church  of  England  definitively  assumed  that  comprehen¬ 
sive  form  which  she  still  haj)plly  retains. 

AVith  great  pains,  and  gre:it  power,  sometimes  with  elaborate 
detail,  and  sonietimes  with  a  few  energetic  sentences,  has 
Mr.  Macaulay  described  the  consolidation  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  requires  study  and  attention,  not  merely  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  process,  but  to  apjneciate  the  description.  One 
qualification  Mr.  Macaulay  has  brought  to  it,  indeiKjndently  of 
his  brilliant  parliamentary  experience,  and  his  great  constitu¬ 
tional  learning,  which  too  few  of  his  predecessors,  unfortunately, 
have  possessed.  He  has  the  honest  hearty  j)ride  of  a  lover  of 
liberty  in  the  fresh  and  free  spirit  of  constitutional  inde- 
]>cndcnce.  AVith  him  there  are  no  half-hearted,  hollow  words 
in  praise  of  freedom,  with  dislike  hinted,  and  faults  hesitated, 
while  despotism  is  faintly  condemned,  and  the  crimes  and 
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caprices  of  tyrants  are  palliated  and  pitied.  He  rightly  judges 
that  to  have  fixed  on  a  rocky  basis  this  mighty  sea-mark  of  the 
nations  —  this  great  retreat  of  the  oppressed  —  where  consti¬ 
tutional  government  lias  now  sat  enthroned  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  has  looked  down  unmoved  on  tlie  turmoils  and  con¬ 
vulsions  of  Europe,  is  an  acliievement  to  be  regarded  with 
awe  and  recorded  with  reverence.  Wliat  blessings  has  it  not 
brought  ?  AVhat  evils  and  miseries  not  averted  ?  What  gra¬ 
titude  would  be  extravagant  for  the  construction  of  so  har¬ 
monious  and  enduring  an  edifice,  on  the  model  of  which  the 
nations  of  Euro[)e  have  vainly  attempted  to  build?  When 
these  things  are  remembered,  how  vapid  and  ])altry,  how 
cowardly  and  contemptible,  are  the  traducers  and  detractors 
of  these  great  events,  —  how  poor  the  spirit  that  animates,  how 
craven  the  ambition  that  excites  them !  Here,  in  this  history, 
with  fitting  gravity  and  elo<iuence,  in  the  stately  tones  that 
become  a  high-priest  at  the  altar  of  Liberty,  we  are  told  the 
tale  of  vindicated  freedom,  and  learn  to  whom  we  owe  it. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  administration  of  William  —  his 
daily  annoyance,  if  not  his  most  serious  danger — was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  large  majority 
of  the  Saxon  population  w'ere  his  firm  friends,  but  among  many 
of  her  statesmen  Godolphin,  Alarlborough,  or  Kusseil  would 
have  been  immaculate.  Ireland  Wiis  a  much  greater  danger,  for 
there  the  people  were  separated,  to  use  a  too  celebrated  phrase, 
in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  religion,  from  all  that  the  two 
other  countries  reverenced  and  cherished.  The  description  of 
the  Irish  struggle  is  the  liveliest  and  most  exciting  part  of  these 
volumes.  The  forces  were  more  equally  balanced,  the  fighting 
fairer,  the  combatants  more  true  to  each  other,  than  in  the 
bloodless  intrigues  of  Kensington.  And  Mr.  Macaulay  warms 
to  the  Irish.  The  Popery  and  the  principles  which  he  despises 
in  the  English  are  not  without  their  charms  for  him  in  the 
Irish  Jacobite ;  and  the  bigotry  which  is  hateful  at  St.  Ger¬ 
mains  has  an  air  of  chivalry  at  Limerick  and  Athlone.  Nor 
is  the  feeling  inexcusable.  For  the  Irish  fought  for  liberty. 
They  were  a  conquered  and  proscribed  race.  The  heel  of  the 
Saxon  trod  them  down  over  all  their  fertile  land.  He  had 
desjK)iled  the  heritage  of  their  forefathers,  desecrated  their 
sacred  shrines,  and  laid  their  ancestral  honour  in  the  dust. 
The  strife  to  them  was  for  all  that  men  hold  sacred, — literally, 
pro  aris  et  focis ;  and  loud  and  j)rolonged  was  the  wail,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  memory  of  this  generation,  which  followed  the 
victory  of  their  stern  and  unrelenting  conquerors. 

The  tale  is  told  with  all  the  liveliness  and  excitement  of 
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Mr.  Macaulay’s  l)est  manner.  The  early  successes  of  the 
Jacobite  arms,  the  stem  despair  of  the  Saxons,  the  savage 
turn  to  hay  at  Enniskillen,  the  lengthened  and  world-famous 
defence  of  Londonderry,  the  disasters  of  Schoinhei^,  the  King’s 
arrival  in  Ireland,  the  crowning  victory  of  the  lioyne,  and 
the  conclusive  but  not  disgmeeful  cxipitulation  of  Limerick, — 
are  all  described  with  unflagging  spirit.  Here  too  comes  out, 
with  all  its  picturesque  brilliancy,  his  talent  of  character 
sketching.  The  jwlished  but  ino^ipable  Tyrconnel,  the  clever 
and  remorseless  Avaux,  the  hated  Melfort,  the  chivalrous 
S:irsflcld,  are  all  drawn  with  his  accustomed  force  of  hand. 
The  subject  is  full  of  those  moral  contrasts  in  which  he 
delights.  The  Catholicism  of  the  South  against  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  the  North, —  the  polished  courtier  of  Versailles  trying 
to  preserve  his  brilliancy  and  good  humour  in  the  mud-cabins 
of  Connaught  and  Munster,  —  the  amazement  of  warriors  who 
had  fought  under  Turenne  at  the  ragged  barbarians  they  were 
exjKicted  to  lead  to  victory,  —  and,  above  all,  the  demeanour  of 
the  rivals  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  —  the  gallantry  of  the  one 
and  the  unmistakable  cowardice  of  the  other — furnish  the  most 
fortunate  materials  for  his  pencil,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of 
them  with  intinitc  spirit  and  effect. 

On  the  subject  of  that  great  and  conclusive  engagement, 
a  manuscript  exists  in  the  Littlecotc  collection,  which  might 
have  added  considerably  to  the  stores  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  in- 
fonnation.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  Dr.  George  Clark  (he 
was  sometimes  called  doctor  because  he  had  taken  his  degree 
in  laws),  who  was  Judge  Advocate  under  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  retreat  of  the 
royal  army  from  Salisbury.  Clark  was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls 
and  a  staunch  Protestant,  as  he  had  shown  during  James’s 
violent  proceedings  at  Oxford ;  indeed  it  was  only  by  making 
a  temporary  absence  that  he  had  retained  his  oftice  at  that  time. 
In  1689  he  passed  over  without  difficulty  to  the  court  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  was  raised,  at  the  outset  of  the  Irish  campaign,  to  the 
post  of  secretary  at  war,  in  which  capacity  he  attended  the 
King  to  Ireland.  His  evidence,  therefore,  on  the  incidents  of 
the  war  is  of  the  highest  authority,  and  we  have  it  under  his 
own  hand  in  the  MS.  subsequently  composed  by  him  in  his 
retreat  at  All  Souls,  and  handed  down  to  his  descendants  among 
their  family  papers. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Clark  was  at 
some  little  distance  wlien  the  King  was  wounded ;  and  he 
thought  at  first  that  the  report  was  a  trick  set  about  to  alarm 
the  army.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  rejoined  William  at 
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Ills  tent  and  learned  the  real  extent  of  the  danger  he  had  run. 
Tlie  King  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  otf  his  horse  from  the  pain  of 
his  arm ;  but  he  said,  as  he  alighted,  that  ‘  bis  hurt  would  be 
‘  of  one  advantage  to  him,  as  he  should  not  wear  armour 
‘  next  day.’ 

Mr.  Macaulay  observes  ( vol.  iii.  p.  629.)  that  ‘  the  King’s  reso- 
‘  lution  to  attack  the  Irish  was  not  approved  by  all  his  lieutenants, 

‘  and  that  Schomberg  in  particular  pronounced  the  experiment 
*  too  hazardous,  and  when  his  ojiinion  was  overruled,  retired  to 
‘  his  tent  in  no  very  good  humour.’  On  this  point  Clark’s 
evidence  is  also  extremely  curious  and  valuable.  Schomberg 
undoubtedly  differed  from  the  King  materially  in  his  view  of  the 
operations ;  he  had  dlsapjiroved  the  line  of  march  which  William 
adopted ;  and  the  day  before  the  battle  the  old  marshal  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  to  Clark  (who  relates  the  circumstance)  that  the 
King  never  asked  his  advice,  but  relied  entirely  on  Solmes.  He 
apj)eared  so  galled  by  these  slights,  that  Clark  attributes  to  his 
extreme  irritation  and  dissatisfaction  that  rash  exposure  of  his 
person  which  cost  him  his  life  on  the  following  day. 

Here  again  we  owe  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  to  this 
narrator.  Clark  was  so  near  the  King  during  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  that  he  could  hear  distinctly  what  he  said,  and  even  his 
ejaculations  to  himself.  When  Schomberg  was  killed,  the  King 
had  immediate  notice  of  the  accident,  but,  greatly  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  those  about  him,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  concerned.  This 
indifference  may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  the  very  critical 
position  of  the  battle  at  the  moment,  for  the  King  was  watching 
with  the  dee|)est  anxiety  the  attempt  of  his  blue-guards  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  river.  ^Ir.  Macaulay  has  described  with  his 
usual  force  (vol.  iii.  p.  631.)  this  perilous  movement,  on  which 
depended  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  water  of  the  stream  was 
deep.  The  enemy,  in  greater  numbers  than  had  been  seen  or 
imagined,  occupied  the  southern  bank.  In  truth  the  position  of 
the  Dutch  guards  was  most  critical,  and  William  thought  so. 
As  he  watched  them  struggling  in  the  water  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  Clark  heard  the  King  thrice  exclaim,  ‘  My  iK)or 
‘  guards  !  my  j)oor  guards  !  ray  poor  guards  !  ’  and  when,  a  few 
minutes  later,  he  saw  them  carry  the  opposite  bank  against  the 
Irish,  who  fled  before  them,  William  gave  way  to  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  loudly  declared  that  no  foot  soldiers 
had  ever  performed  a  more  gallant  achievement.  Clark  ex¬ 
pressly  states  that  it  w.as  while  this  movement  was  going  on 
l)efore  his  own  eyes  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Schomberg  was 
brought  to  William :  the  more  commonly  received  account 
places  that  event  somew'hat  later  in  the  day. 
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Success  in  war  frequently  conceals  considerable  blunders, 
and  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  c|uestion  the  ability  of  Wil¬ 
liam  in  the  action  which  more  tlian  any  otl>er  event  of  his  reign 
destroyed  the  forces  of  the  Jacobites,  and  placed  the  Prince 
of  Orange  on  the  throne.  It  may  doubtless  be  urged,  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  says,  that  as  a  statesman  he  judged  rightly  in  |)re- 
ferring  the  risk  of  a  rapid  and  splendid  achievement,  to  the 
more  cjiutlous  operations  which  were  recommended  by  the 
experience  of  Schomberg.  Hut  in  a  strictly  military  point  of 
view,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  movement  made  l»y  William  at 
the  Hoyne.  To  attack  an  enemy  behind  entrenchments,  with 
a  considerable  river  in  front  of  his  position,  is  one  of  the  boldest, 
and  we  might  say  the  rashest,  operations  in  war.  Had  the  Irish 
infantry  shown  the  smallest  degree  of  firmness  and  courage,  and 
had  .lames  brought  up  his  artillery  at  the  pro{)er  place,  instead 
of  sending  it  with  absurd  timidity  to  the  rear,  there  is  every 
reason  to  lielieve  that  such  a  position  would  have  been  imiireg- 
nable  from  the  front;  and  Clark’s  narrative  proves  that  William 
perceived,  though  rather  late,  the  desperate  nature  of  the  service 
in  which  ‘  his  jH)or  guards  ’  were  engaged.  (.)n  the  other  hand, 
the  movement  of  Meinhardt  Schomberg  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Irish  army  to  Slane  bridge  and  Duleek  was  eminently  judicious, 
and  in  fact  it  ssived  the  main  attack  from  defeat  by  drawing  off 
the  French  infantry  to  the  west,  and  leaving  the  passage  of  the 
Boyne  to  be  resisted  by  the  Irish  troops,  who  fled  at  once  before 
the  sturdy  Dutch  guards.  These  circumstances  appear  not  to 
have  been  fully  considered  by  those  who  have  written  on  this 
memorable  event ;  and  a  somewhat  diflerent  light  is  thrown  on 
the  whole  passage  by  the  facts  that  William  had  shown  marked 
disrosj»ect  to  Schomberg’s  military  ojnnion ;  that  Schomberg 
felt  deeply  mortified  by  this  neglect;  that  he  exposed  himself  to 
danger  on  the  field  and  lost  his  life  under  this  impression  ;  that 
William  expressed  no  concern  when  the  news  of  his  death  was 
brought  to  him ;  and  although  ^Ir.  Macaulay  states  that  it  was 
‘  announced  that  the  bmve  veteran  should  have  a  public  funeral 
‘  at  Westminster,’  yet  in  point  of  fact  it  is  notorious  that  his  re¬ 
mains  were  de|)Osiied  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick’s  ;  that 
AVilliam  did  not  even  cause  the  grave  of  that  gallant  and  faithful 
soldier  to  be  marked  by  his  name  ;  and  that  no  honours  were  paid 
to  him,  and  no  epitaph  placed  over  him  until  Deau  Swift,  in  the 
year  1731,  marked  the  spot  where  Schomberg  lies  by  a  sarcasm 
on  the  ingratitude  of  those  he  loved  and  those  he  served. 

The  narrative  of  Clark,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is 
in  no  part  more  interesting  than  in  the  account  of  the  negotia- 
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tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
Irish  "encrals.  Clark,  as  Secretary  at  War,  had  been  left  in 
Ireland  with  Ginckel  and  lluvi^iny,  thouijh  sorely  against  his 
own  will,  when  William  returned  to  England,  and  he  was 
actually  j>resent  at  the  conferences  with  Sarsfield.  Indeed,  the 
original  draft  of  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  apparently 
corrected  by  Clark  himself,  is  still  in  existence,  and  may  be  said 
to  form  part  of  his  own  authentic  account  of  these  transactions. 
It  results  from  this  statement  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  that  in 
spite  of  the  successful  attack  on  Thomond  liridj^e,  the  besieging 
army  under  Ginckel  found  itself  in  a  comlition  very  little  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  forces  under  William  himself  when  he  had 
raised  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  the  preceding  year.  If  the 
condition  of  the  garrison  was  bad,  that  of  their  :issailants  was 
almost  equally  so.  They  were  deficient  in  stores  and  munitions 
of  war,  and  they  anticipated  with  terror  the  relief  of  the  town 
by  the  French.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  the  utmost  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  besiegers  to  find  that  within  ten  days  of  the  open¬ 
ing  the  trenches  Sarsfield  accepted  a  proposition  to  capitulate. 
Such  however  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  Ginckel  hastened  to 
take  advantage  of  his  goo*!  fortune.  Had  the  defence  been  pro¬ 
longed  another  weeK,  the  siege  must  again  have  been  raised. 
At  the  Conference,  at  which  Clark  was  present,  it  was  at  first 
proposed  that  the  capitulation  should  only  include  those  y)er3on3 
who  had  l>een  in  arms  for  King  .Tames  in  the  disturbed  coun¬ 
tries;  but  Sarsfield  at  once  declared  that  he  would  re¬ 
sist  to  the  last  extremity  rather  than  abandon  any  of  those 
throughout  the  kingdom  who  had  trusted  to  his  protection. 
Accordingly  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  extended  ‘  to  all  such 
‘  as  were  under  their  protection  throughout  the  country.'  liy  a 
singular  accident,  if  it  was  an  accident,  Clark  relates  that  these 
importiiut  words  were  omitted  in  the  copy  which  was  engrossed 
for  signature,  and  the  mistake  was  not  discovered  until  the 
treaty  had  been  despatched  to  receive  the  Great  Seal.  The 
words,  however,  undoubtedly  were  in  the  draft  iis  agreed  to  on 
both  sides,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Justices.  Possibly 
this  accident  may  have  contributed  to  give  some  colour  to  the 
story  on  which  great  stress  is  laid  by  Plowden  (vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  of 
the  difterence  betvveen  a  proclamation  of  ^V’illiam  which  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  Lords  Justices  and  the 
ojien  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  But  Mr.  Macaulay 
does  not  appear  to  have  entirely  cleared  up  the  mystery  hang¬ 
ing  over  these  transactions,  and  he  does  not  explain  the  part 
taken  in  them  by  Sir  liichard  Cox,  or  the  more  extensive  terms 
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said  to  have  been  previously  offered  to  the  Irish  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  through  Tyrconnel  by  AVilliain  himself. 

Amongst  the  random  and  unfounded  charges  made  by  the 
Jacobites  again  William,  and  repeated  by  bistorians  less  accurate 
than  Mr.  Macaulay,  it  bas  been  said  that  prompt  and  effectual 
measures  were  not  taken  by  the  new  Government  to  put  down 
the  opposition  of  the  Irish.  The  comprehensive  and  ingenious 
survey  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
which  Mr.  ^Macaulay  has  presented  to  his  readers,  abundantly 
proves  that  the  resispince  of  the  Irish  was  not  so  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  dynasty,  as  the  last  struggle  of  a 
proscribed  creed  and  a  conquered  race.  Ireland  was  not  only 
to  be  rallieti  to  the  House  of  Orange,  but  to  be  subdued,  and 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  correctly  shown  that  no  time  was  lost  in 
])roviding  for  this  emergency.  Rut  he  has  not  produced  all,  or 
even  th^  most  Important  part,  of  the  evidence  which  exists  on 
this  subject. 

It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council  (which  are 
referred  to  by  Sir  John  Dalryinple  in  his  Memoirs,  Part  ll. 
Book  iv.)  that  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  William  on  his 
arrival  at  St.  James  was  to  send  orders  to  the  Master  General 
of  the  Ordnance  for  j)Owder  and  arms  to  be  despatched  to 
Ireland.  These  orders  are  dated  Jis  early  as  the  5th  and  6th 
Febniary,  1689,  and  are  signed  ‘  Prince  d’Orange.’  On  the 
14th  February  a  Committee  of  Council  for  the  Atlairs  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  appointed  by  the  King,  to  consist  of  the  Lord  Pre¬ 
sident,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Stewanl,  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Viscount  Fauconberg,  Viscount  Mordaunt,  Lord 
Churchill,  Marshal  Sebomberg,  and  Mr.  AV'^illiam  Harbord. 
By  the  authority  and  activity  of  this  Committee  all  the  sub- 
se<|uent  meiisures  were  taken,  and  the  entries  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  throughout  the  war  convey  a  singular  picture  of  the 
scanty  military  resources  of  both  parties  in  this  momentous 
contest.  For  example,  in  Londonderry  there  were  but  nineteen 
pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  and  no  fortified  place  in  Ireland 
mounted  more  than  forty  guns. 

On  the  17th  February  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
English  Privy  Council  by  a  Committee  of  Irish  Lords  and 
Commons  (doubtless  the  same  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Macaulay  as  the 
persons  who  had  met  at  the  Duke  of  Ormonde’s  in  St.  James’s 
Square)  recommending  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  be  commanded 
to  give  up  the  sword  of  government,  and  the  Papists  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  on  pain  of  being  declared  rebels  and  traitors;  but 
adding  that  the  authors  of  this  paper  ‘  feitr  that  a  potent  army, 
‘  well  provided  with  all  things  convenient,  will  be  necessary  to 
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*  reduce  Ireland  to,  and  preserve  it  in,  His  Majesty’s  perfect 
‘  obedience.’  Three  days  later  a  representation  of  several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  province  of  Munster  was  read  at  the 
Council  Board,  stating 

‘  That  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  who  hitherto  have  been  up  in 
expectation  of  help  (having  only  sent  away  their  wives  and  children 
that  are  come  over  in  great  numbers),  are  now  under  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  deserting  also;  it  being  imix>ssible  to  keep  them  under 
the  terror  of  those  difficulties  which  now  hang  over  their  heads. 

‘  That  by  computation  in  the  county  of  Cork  only,  there  are  about 
6000  fighting  men,  and  about  1200  serviceable  horse ;  and  were  there 
but  an  army  of  5  or  6000  men  landed  from  hence  in  any  fit  part 
of  the  province,  these  men  would  break  through  all  difficulties  to  find 
out  such  a  succour,  and  to  increase  their  horse. 

‘Yet  by  reason  of  the  late  desolation,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
furnish  from  hence  all  sort  of  forage  and  provisions  as  well  as  all 
other  materials  of  war. 

‘  The  tillage  of  that  country  has  been  so  generally  neglected,  that 
whereas  the  common  people  subsisted  upon  barley  and  oats,  there  is 
great  probability  of  a  famine  to  ensue  by  reason  of  the  great  want 
thereof.’ 

The  whole  proceedings  of  this  Committee, — the  raising  of  fresh 
regiments,  —  the  formation  of  a  squadron  of  transports  on  the 
western  coast,  —the  dispatch  of  scanty  supplies  of  money, —  the 
instructions  to  Lundy,  Kirk,  Solmes,  and  James  Hamilton, — the 
reports  from  Derry, — the  measures  for  the  victualling  the  forces  in 
Ireland, — convey  a  most  striking  picture  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Government  had  to  overcome,  and  of  the  promptitude  with 
which  William’s  Council  applied  their  comparatively  slender 
resources  to  the  reduction  of  Ireland.  The  whole  of  the  ship- 
jiing  to  be  found  for  the  transport  of  the  troops  along  the  coast 
from  Barnstaple  to  Whitehaven,  amounted  to  only  two  hun¬ 
dred  vessels  of  from  twenty-five  to  200  tons,  to  convey  an 
army  which  (with  the  fourteen  new  regiments)  was  to  con¬ 
sist  of  23,070  men.  The  port  of  Liverpool  could  only  furnish 
twenty-five  vessels  rated  altogether  at  1396  tons.  These  par¬ 
ticulars  may  have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
notice,  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  conception 
of  military  operations  without  a  strict  examination  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  belligerents ;  and  the  laudable  exer¬ 
tions  of  this  Committee  of  Council  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
apj)(?ar  to  us  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subsequent 
incidents  of  the  war.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this 
eventful  iieriod  that  every  incident  in  the  struggle,  from  the 
ramparts  of  Derry  or  Limerick  to  the  Highland  glens  of  Scot¬ 
land  or  the  battle  fields  of  Flanders,  had  a  direct  influence  on 
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the  great  contest  of  which  Europe  was  the  theatre  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  the  representatives.  Hence  every 
movement  of  William’s  armies  and  every  stroke  of  his  jwlicy 
may  be  traced  to  the  guiding  principles  and  unchangeable  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  cause  he  defended  with  a  courage  and  a  constancy 
alike  independent  of  reverses  and  of  success. 

The  Scottish  portion  of  the  history  has  given  rise  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  criticism  north  of  the  Tweed.  Celt  and 
Saxon  alike  have  rebelled  at  our  author’s  somewhat  free  hand¬ 
ling  of  their  household  gods;  jwrhaps  smarting  all  the  more 
under  the  pungency  of  the  style,  from  the  amount  of  truth 
which  it  conveys.  In  order,  however,  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  his  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  and  of  the  amount 
of  justice  which  these  criticisms  contain,  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
a  little  closely  to  the  condition  in  which  King  William  found 
Scotland,  when  his  complicated  task  commenced. 

Soctland,  like  Ireland,  contained  within  it  two  distinct  races. 
But  they  did  not  stand,  as  they  did  in  that  country,  in  the 
relation  of  conquerors  and  conquered.  The  Lowland  Scot  had, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  race,  possessed  himself  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  pliuDS,  while  the  Celt,  entrenched  in  his  hills,  lived  under 
a  patriarchal  government  of  his  own,  and,  excepting  on  occa¬ 
sional  marauding  excursions,  knew  very  little  of  his  Lowland 
neighbours.  The  disdain  with  which  the  Lowlander  regarded 
the  Celt  was  perfectly  reciprocal.  The  Highlander,  however 
poor,  thought  himself  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  whose  blood, 
through  unnumbered  descents,  had  never  been  polluted  by 
honest  handicraft.  His  ojnnion  of  the  industrious  Saxon  was 
exactly  that  expressed  by  Rob  Roy,  when  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie 
pro|)osed  to  make  his  son  a  weaver, — ‘  My  sons  weavers  I  Millia 
‘  Molligheart,  but  I  wad  see  every  loom  in  Glasgow,  beam, 
‘  traddles,  and  shuttles,  burned  in  hell-fire  sooner.’ 

The  picture  which  our  author  draws  of  every-day  life  within 
this  peculiar  region  possesses  his  usual  vigour,  but  hardly  his 
accustomed  delicacy  of  touch  or  accuracy  of  perception.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  vividly  true ;  but  as  a  characteristic  delinea¬ 
tion,  it  is  imj)erfect,  and  therefore  exaggerated.  It  is,  and  was 
perhaps  meant  to  be,  more  an  account  of  the  impression  which 
an  untravelled  Englishman,  full  of  all  his  national  likings  and 
antipathies — his  comforts  and  his  cleanliness,  and  his  number¬ 
less  decencies  of  common  life,  with  no  other  notion  of  a  hill 
than  is  afforded  by  Richmond,  or  of  sport  than  fox-hunting  in 
Leicestershire,  would  in  the  seventeenth  century  have  formed 
of  life  beyond  the  Ckchan  of  Aberfoil,  than  a  description  drawn 
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by  the  hand  of  a  cosmopolite  philosopher.  For  the  truth  is, 
that  although  the  Government  was  more  patriarchal  than  feudal, 
the  home  of  a  Highland  chieftain  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  lord  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  in  which  the  feudal  relation  survived.  A  traveller 
would  probably  have  found  in  many  a  Teutonic  schloss,  or 
Norman  chateau,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  scene  so  strikingly 
depicted :  the  same  dignity,  and  the  same  dirt ;  the  same  com¬ 
bination  of  semi-regal  state,  with  poverty,  meanness,  and  dis¬ 
comfort  ;  the  same  regard  to  ])ersonal  honour,  jealousy  of  rank, 
and  sensibility  to  affront,  united  to  the  same  low  standard  of 
social  morality.  In  England,  the  social  results  of  the  feudal 
system  had  long  since  disappeared — in  Scotland,  they  had  been 
banished  to  the  mountains :  and  in  saying  this  we  really  imply 
the  greater  part  of  Mr.  ^lacaulay’s  description  of  society  in  the 
Highlands.  The  difficulty  of  communication,  the  want  of  roads, 
and  the  natural  ruggedness  of  the  country,  excluded  at  once 
the  luxuries  and  the  refinements  of  the  South  ;  and  but  for  the 
troubles  of  that  and  the  succeeding  century,  these  districts  might 
have  retained  much  longer  the  distinctive  features  of  feudality. 

Notwithstanding  what  the  supposed  English  visitor  would 
have  considered  the  half-barbarian  style  of  the  chieftain’s  castle, 
he  himself  was  very  often  far  from  ignorant  of  men  or  affairs. 
The  air  and  address  of  a  French  courtier  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
attributes  to  him  had  often  been  learned  from  the  original. 
The  intercourse  with  France  was  great;  much  greater  than  was 
desirable  or  safe  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  he 
was  not  generally  of  a  literary  turn,  the  Highland  chief  was 
never  so  much  in  his  element  as  in  the  meshes  of  j>olitical 
intrigue  or  private  conspiracy.  In  the  Black  Book  of  Tay- 
mouth,  one  of  the  last  works  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club, 
will  be  found  many  indications  that  engaged  as  they  were  in 
annoying  rivals  and  hanging  caterans,  the  Breadadbanes  of 
those  days  had  taste  and  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  both 
letters  and  arts ;  and  the  celebrated  painter  Jameson  found  his 
principal  patron  among  the  wilds  of  Glenurchie. 

While,  therefore,  we  do  not  think  that  the  most  Celtic  Celt 
is  entitled  to  complain  of  our  author’s  very  picturesque  sketch, 
it  seems  to  us  deficient  in  breadth  of  view  and  largeness  of 
conception,  to  deal  with  commonplace  features  as  characteristic, 
and  to  consider  as  strange,  or  marvellous,  or  contemptible  in 
social  habits  whatever  happens  not  to  square  with  the  excellent, 
but  perhaps  provincial,  English  model. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Highlands  is  well  and  vigorously 
described.  But  the  formidable  militia,  hovering  on  the  borders 
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of  the  Lowland  population  which  these  districts  contained, 
added  very  little  to  the  politics  or  public  opinion  of  the  nation, 
beyond  the  varying  and  capricious  tactics  of  a  few  powerful 
chiefs.  Its  social  system  was  in  substance  a  patriarchal  military 
government,  in  which  ancestral  habit  was  stronger  than  martial 
law,  for  each  vassal  followed  his  chief  in  politics  and  in  war,  as 
the  end  and  condition  of  his  existence.  They  were  useful  allies 
to  politicians,  and  formidable  to  those  in  authority,  but  to  the 
cause  of  social  or  municipal  government  the  mass  of  the  High¬ 
landers  contributed  little. 

The  rise,  progress,  and  power  of  public  opinion  in  Scotland 
deserves,  however,  a  more  searching  consideration.  Small  as 
the  population  was,  and  inconsiderable  as  the  country  might  be 
considered  either  in  wealth  or  in  extent,  the  influence  of  Scottish 
public  opinion  on  the  history  of  Britain  is  an  element  which 
neither  statesman  nor  historian  can  overlook. 

It  is  only  since  the  Reformation  that  Scotland  can  be  said  to 
have  had  any  public  opinion  within  it.  The  qualities  of 
courage,  constancy,  and  pride  had  long  been  known  as  the 
characteristics  of  Scotsmen,  in  many  countries  of  which  their 
good  swords  had  been  the  safeguard.  But  the  people  at  home, 
having  in  effect  no  constitutional  privileges,  could  take  little 
part  in  public  events,  beyond  stedfastly  following  their  leader 
to  the  field.  The  Reformation,  however,  nowhere  produced 
social  results  more  striking  than  in  Scotland.  Its  effects  on 
the  character  of  the  nation  sunk  to  its  very  core ;  and  no 
changes  in  public  or  social  affairs,  neither  shade  or  sunshine, 
persecution  or  power,  have  ever  been  able  to  eradicate  or 
weaken  them.  Starting  from  very  much  the  same  point,  the 
Reformation  in  England  and  Scotland  took  very  op|>osite 
directions.  The  views  of  the  leading  men  in  both  countries 
were  not,  at  first,  dissimilar.  Knox  was  offered  a  bishopric, 
and  even  had  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  liturgy ;  and 
between  the  English  articles  and  the  Scotch  confession  there  is 
little  difference  of  doctrine.  But  they  diverged  as  events  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  English  Reformation  was  a  compromise.  That 
of  Scotland  wa^  ♦borough  and  complete.  It  was  the  work  of 
powerful,  able,  and  learned  as  well  as  earnest  men ;  men  con¬ 
versant  wdth  affairs,  and  of  name  and  note  in  Europe.  So  well 
did  they  know  their  countrymen,  and  so  prescient  and  states¬ 
manlike  was  their  policy,  that  amid  all  the  divisions  which  have 
taken  place  among  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  on  subjects 
relative  to  secular  interference,  not  one  worth  recording  has 
arisen  out  of  disputed  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship.  In  the 
work  of  government  and  politics  endurance  is  the  truest  test  of 
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strength;  and  it  never  was  given  to  men  of  mean  or  narrow 
minds  to  complete  a  great  and  permanent  social  revolution. 

Two  elements  concurred  to  make  the  Scottish  Keformation 
as  much  a  political  as  an  ecclesiastical  movement.  In  England 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  descended,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  its  Episcopalian  successors.  The  order  of 
Church  j)olity  was  not  materially  different,  excepting  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  Pojkj’s  power  and  the  supereminent  headship 
of  the  Sovereign.  But  in  Scotland  the  very  groundwork  of 
Episcopacy  wsis  swept  away  by  the  appropriation  by  the  Crown 
of  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  tithes  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  lay  titulars,  or  remained  in  those 
of  the  Crown,  subject  to  a  moderate  stipend  to  the  minister  of 
the  cure.  This  of  itself  operated  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical 
parity ;  and,  although  a  most  arbitrary  act,  and  loudly  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  Reformers  at  the  time,  doubtless  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  growth  of  enormous  benefices,  and  of 
giving  a  j)opular,  and  even  healthy  tone  to  the  relations  between 
the  body  of  the  clergy  and  the  body  of  the  people. 

But  the  main  element  of  strength  in  the  Scottish  Church 
polity,  and  one  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  historians,  is  that 
which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  political  history  of  Scotland. 
The  Scottish  Church  was  and  is  a  constitutional  republic.  It 
is  not  a  system  of  government  by  ecclesiastics.  It  embraced 
the  whole  body  of  the  laity,  not  only  in  the  relation  of  people 
to  their  pastor,  but  in  that  also  of  jiarticipators  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  community.  The  congregation  chose 
the  lay  ciders  to  sit  in  session  with  the  minister,  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  cure.  The  kirk  session  sent  its  quota  of  elders 
to  the  presbytery  of  the  district.  Each  presbytery  sent  an 
elder  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  royal  burghs  also 
were  entitled  to  a  lay  representative  of  each  in  that  supreme 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Thus  Church  government  struck  its 
roots  deep  into  the  very  foundations  of  society.  The  prosperous 
burgher,  the  well-doing  tenant,  the  independent  feuar,  with  his 
paternal  acres,  from  being  entirely  left  without  part  or  power 
in  the  tide  of  public  events  which  rolled  past  him,  acquired  for 
the  first  time  the  feelings  which  follow  on  privileges  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  They  sat  side  by  side  with  peers  and  lairds  as 
constituent,  active,  and  influential  members  of  the  great  machine. 
They  learned  the  lesson  once,  and  they  never  forgot  it.  From 
vassalage  they  sprang  at  once  to  be  freemen.  With  the  fervour 
of  their  nation,  they  maintained  these  valued  rights  as  an  heir¬ 
loom  from  their  fathers  with  a  tenacity  equal  to  that  with 
which  they  fought  for  their  national  independence.  Through 
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the  perfidious  reign  of  the  first  James  —  through  the  direst 
tyranny  of  Charles — through  the  open  persecutions  of  his  two 
sons,  —  they  never  wavered  in  their  stedfastness  to  the  Church 
polity  which  Knox  had  founded  and  Melville  had  matured.  And 
thus  King  William  found  them  in  1689. 

The  considerations  we  have  referred  to,  and  which  King 
William  well  weighed  and  acted  on,  have  been  too  much  over¬ 
looked  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  Tliey  point,  however,  to  most  im¬ 
portant  results.  Any  statesman,  at  that  period,  looking  dis¬ 
passionately  at  the  state  of  Scotland,  must  liave  seen  that  the 
Presbyterian  feeling  was  almost  universal.  Along  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  Tay  and  the  Momy  Firth, 
Episcopacy  then,  as  now,  had  some  slight  hold  on  the  people, 
and  that  district  then,  although  not  now,  was  in  great  measure 
Jacobite.  But  otherwise  the  country  was  entirely  Presby¬ 
terian.  Some  motlern  writers  try  to  convince  us,  as  many 
intriguers  tried  to  convince  King  William,  that  this  preponder¬ 
ance  was  exaggerated.  But  we  require  no  statistics  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  Presbytery,  opposed,  discountenanced,  and  per¬ 
secuted  by  Government,  presented  an  uneciual  but  resolute  and 
formidable  front  to  the  whole  jwwer  of  the  Stuarts.  Scottish 
Episcopacy,  with  all  the  countenance  of  Government,  was  a 
sickly  exotic  ;  her  pastors  were  deserted,  and  her  ministrations 
derided  ;  and  when  the  day  of  sunshine  was  over,  she  withered 
into  a  minority  scarcely  appreciable  among  the  mass  of  the 
jwpulation.* 

This  was  a  practical  fact,  which  was  solemnly  expressed  in 
the  Declai'ation  of  the  Estates  in  1689,  in  these  memorable 
words :  — 

‘  That  Prelacy  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Church, 
above  Presbyters,  is  and  hath  been  a  "reat  and  insupportable 
grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  generality  of  the  people,  ever  since  the  Reformation  (they 
having  reformed  from  Popery  by  Presbyters),  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  abolished.’ 

But  the  second  consequence  was  one  which  has  borne  great 
fruit  for  posterity.  It  was  through  their  Presbyterian  Con¬ 
stitution  that  the  Scots  learned  the  value  and  acquired  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civil  freedom.  Devoted  to  a  system  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment  essentially  democratic,  and  renouncing  the  notion  of  any 
temporal  supremacy  in  matters  spiritual,  they  regarded  with 
scorn  those  dogmas  of  Divine  right  which  so  perplexed  the 

•  See  Melville  to  King  William,  and  Marchmont  to  King  William. 
Dalrymple,  vol.  iii.  pp.  196-9. 
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Episcopalians  of  the  South,  and  to  which  those  of  the  North 
actually  clung  until  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  was  extinct.  The 
Revolution  came  to  them  not  only  as  a  deliverance  from  present 
and  intolerable  oppression,  but  commended  by  its  sanction  to 
that  freedom  of  individual  action,  and  that  homage  to  repre¬ 
sentative  opinion  which  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  their  che¬ 
rished  Church. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire,  in  a  retrospect  purely  historical,  into 
the  comparative  ecclesiastical  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system 
to  which  the  nation  was  thus  devoted.  Men  will  differ  on  this 
subject  exactly  in  jiroportion  to  the  tendency  of  their  own  re¬ 
ligious  opinions.  Mr.  Macaulay,  himself  no  admirer  of  what 
he  calls  ‘  long  sermons  and  nasal  j)salmody,’  dwells  rather  too 
much  and  too  heavily  on  the  indications  of  Presbyterian  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  fails  to  grasp,  with  his  usual  comprehensiveness 
and  strength,  the  intimate  relations  lietween  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  an  idle  inquiry 
whether  Pope,  Prelate,  or  Presbyter  were  the  most  intolerant 
in  an  age  in  which  the  very  spirit  of  toleration  was  unknown. 
If  the  test  be  the  amount  of  blood  spilt  on  the  altar  of 
bigotry,  or  of  vengeance  wreaked  by  dominant  Church  on 
vanquished  Dissent,  the  Presbyterian,  whether  by  choice  or 
compulsion,  has  perhaps  the  best  of  it,  although  little  to  boast 
of,  after  all.  It  is  inqwssible  to  defend  or  excuse  the  rabbling, 
as  it  was  called,  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy ;  in  other  words, 
their  violent  and  tumultuous  expulsion  from  their  parsonage- 
houses.  But  the  candid  historian  will  not  forget  that  these 
men  acquired  their  livings  by  means  of  a  far  more  sweep¬ 
ing,  deadly,  and  unjust  persecution  thirty  years  before;  that 
they  had  remained  in  possession  of  glebe  and  tithe  while 
the  people  had  followed  their  ejected  pastors  to  the  hills ;  and 
that  these  outrageous  proceedings  were  the  result  of  the  first 
burst  of  a  liberated  populace,  triumphing  during  a  suspension 
of  law  and  order,  over  the  wolves  (as  they  thought  them) 
which  had  so  long  intruded  into  the  sheepfold  and  devoured 
the  flock.  The  lamentations  of  defeated  Scottish  Episcopacy, 
prepared  and  garnished  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  Church  of  England,  are  not  the  safest  guides  to  his¬ 
torical  truth  on  such  a  subject,  any  more  than  the  writings  of 
Richard  Cameron  and  his  followers,  who  disowned  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  settlement,  and  refused,  for  more  than  a  century,  to  pray 
for  the  Sovereign,  afford  the  slightest  test  of  the  tone  or  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  its  leaders.  These  are 
matters  entirely  on  the  surface,  deserving  a  passing  notice,  but 
hardly  touching  the  real  springs  of  action  or  events.  The  Re- 
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volution  settlement  In  Scotland,  In  Its  effects  on  the  future 
history,  character,  and  career  of  Its  people,  was  worthy  of  a 
larger  and  deeper  analysis ;  and  the  permanent  adjustment  of 
the  Parochial  ^hools,  In  completion  of  the  system  sketched  by 
Knox  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  and  which  had  been 
In  practical  operation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century, 
forming  as  It  does  Its  most  characteristic  feature  and  its  greatest 
renown,  might  surely  have  been  commemorated  with  hearty 
commendation,  in  connexion  with  subjects  more  in  proportion 
to  its  magnitude  than  the  trial  of  Aikenhead  for  blasphemy.* 

King  William  addressed  himself  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the 
Northern  part  of  his  dominions  with  his  usual  coolness  and 
sagacity.  His  position  was  difficult,  his  materials  scanty,  and 
the  task  extremely  irksome.  The  Highlands  were  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  revolt.  The  Presbyterian  clergy,  lowered  in  station 
and  soured  in  temper  by  thirty  years  of  persecution,  no  longer 
contained  the  ability  and  learning  which  had  marked  the  lie- 
formers  of  the  preceding  century,  and  thought  more  of  retri¬ 
bution  for  their  bitter  injuries  than  the  peaceful  and  permanent 
settlement  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Among  the  statesmen 
of  the  day  talents  were  more  abundant  than  honesty,  and  safe 
counsel  was  hard  to  find.  The  King  contrived,  however,  as  he 
usually  did,  to  choose  fit  men  for  his  work.  In  Carstairs  he  had 
the  gooil-fortune  to  obt.ain  an  adviser  who  knew  his  countrymen 
thoroughly,  who  w:is  neither  fanatic  nor  bigot,  and  united  the 
dexterity  of  a  diplomatist  to  the  courage  and  grasp  of  a  states¬ 
man.  Amid  the  shifting  sands  of  Court  intrigue,  the  clamours 
of  Presbyterians  for  vengeance,  and  of  Episcopalians  for  pro¬ 
tection,  the  daily  and  incessant  misrepresentations  of  the  st^ite 
of  men  and  things  in  Scotland  with  which  the  King  was  assailed, 
Carstairs  boldly,  waril}',  and  successfully  steered.  He  knew 
well,  and  time  has  verified  his  judgment,  that  the  only  safety 
for  the  King’s  cause  was  the  recognition  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Government ;  and  had  William  yielded  to  the  pressure 

*  The  Lord  Advocate  prosecuted  Aikenhead  for  blasphemy  by 
directions  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  the  records  of  which 
contain  an  express  minute  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  melancholy  remnant 
of  a  darker  age  that  such  directions  should  have  been  given  —  that  the 
jury  should  have  convicted  Aikenhead — that  the  Court  should  have 
sentenced  him, — that  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  should  have  refused  to 
intercede  for  him,  and  the  Crown  to  pardon  him.  But  the  fate  of 
the  unhappy  student,  condemned  under  the  express  words  of  a  statute 
passed  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  seems  to  have  had  as  little  to 
do  with  the  Parochial  Schools,  as  with  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie 
or  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  ' 
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to  the  contrary  which  came  from  many  quarters,  the  chances 
are  that  Scotland  would  never  have  consented  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  settlement  at  all.  For  the  firmness  and  moderation  with 
which  the  adjustment  was  completed  the  country  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  King  William’s  able  and  sagacious  adviser.* 

Doubtful  as  were  the  politics,  and  questionable  as  was  the 
political  morality,  of  the  leading  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  day, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  entered  on  the  affairs  of  that  great 
crisis  with  dignity  and  spirit.  In  place  of  adopting  the  subtlety 
of  the  English  Parliament,  that  James  had  deserted  his  king¬ 
dom,  they  concluded  their  statement  of  grievances  by  the  more 
manly  and  explicit  declaration  that  by  all  these  things  James 
VII.  ‘  had  forfeited  the  right  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Throne  is 
‘  become  vacant.'  Why  Mr.  Macaulay  should  endeavour,  by  a 
singular  and  inapplicable  refinement,  to  account  for  a  course 
which  speaks  plainly  enough  for  itself,  we  cannot  understand. 
James  had  absconded  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  his  flight 
was  as  good  a  ground  in  Scotland  as  in  England  for  declaring 
the  throne  vacant.  But  the  list  of  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted 
on  Scotland  leaves  little  room  for  speculation  as  to  the  reasons 
which  induced  his  Northern  subjects  to  declare  explicitly  his 
forfeiture  of  the  Crown. 

Escaped  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House,  and  the  i)olemics  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
Macaulay  breathes  more  freely.  In  following  Claverhouse  to 
the  North,  his  Muse  regains  her  flowing  cadences  and  her  lofty 
flight.  The  gathering  of  the  clans  —  the  sudden  descent  from 
Blair — those  ten  minutes  in  the  vale  of  Killiecrankie,  in  which 
a  battle  was  gained  and  a  kingdom  lost  for  ever,  animate  his 
jMJncil  with  its  former  freshness,  and  give  life  and  vigoiur  to  his 
progress.  There  is  nothing  more  dramatic  in  these  volumes 
than  the  rapid  and  excited  action,  which  commences  with  the 
advance  of  Dundee,  and  ends  with  the  siege  of  Dunkeld.  The 
tale  is  told  in  his  liveliest  manner,  and  combines  all  the  contrasts 
of  event,  character,  fortune,  and  results  which  he  so  much 
delights  in. 

Killiecrankie  ended  the  Highland  struggle  for  the  time.  The 
clans  were  broken;  confidence  and  union  were  destroyed.  Yet 
they  did  not  at  once  yield  to  their  fortune,  and  submit  to  the 
new  dynasty.  They  retired  sullen  and  unconquered  to  their 

*  Whatever  difficulties  the  King  found  in  selecting  counsellors  on 
Scotch  affairs,  he  never  trusted  them  to  English  liands.  Caermarthen, 
writing  to  Breadalbane,  in  1693,  says  *but  his  Majesty  consults  the 
‘  affairs  of  that  nation  with  none  of  this.'  Caermarthen  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  at  the  time,  and  signs  ‘  Caermarthen,  P.  * 
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mountain  holds,  awaiting  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel.  And  that 
turn  brought  round  an  event  the  name  of  which  to  this  day  calls 
up  the  darkest  shadow  that  haunts  the  memory  of  William  of 
Orange. 

The  story  of  Glencoe  Is  painted  by  Mr.  Macaulay  with  the 
savage  grandeur  of  the  scene  in  which  that  tragedy  was  acted. 
The  hospitality  of  the  evening — the  horrors  of  the  night  —  the 
fearful  solitude  of  the  morrow — all  that  is  harrowing  and  terrific, 
are  invoked  to  enhance  the  gloomy  glories  of  his  picture.  And 
for  the  actors  in  that  deed  of  blood — Dalrymple,  Breadalbane, 
and  Argyle, — no  words  that  can  blast  tbeir  memories  are  omitted 
from  his  vocabulary. 

With  one  exception,  we  have  little  to  criticise  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  description.  All  these  statesmen  wished  to  strike  a  blow 
of  terror,  and  would  have  been  disappointed  had  the  opportunity 
been  lost.  But  whatever  else  may  be  said  in  favour  of  King 
William  in  connexion  with  the  tragedy,  his  conduct  cannot  be 
explained  or  defended  on  the  score  of  ignorance  of  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  and  intentions  of  those  who  acted  in  it. 

Mr.  Macaulay’s  account  of  the  share  the  King  had  in  this 
catastrophe  is  the  following : — 

‘  An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature.  He  signed  it,  but,  if 
Burnet  may  be  trusted,  did  not  read  it.  Whoever  has  seen  anything 
of  public  business  knows  that  princes  and  ministers  daily  sign,  and 
indeed  must  sign,  documents  which  they  have  not  read :  and  of  all 
documents  a  document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of  mountaineers, 
living  in  a  wilderness  not  set  down  in  any  map,  was  least  likely  to 
interest  a  sovereign  whose  mind  was  full  of  schemes  on  which  the 
fate  of  Europe  might  depend.  But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  lie 
read  the  order  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  fur  blaming  liim.  That  order,  directed  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  Scotland,  runs  thus :  “  As  for  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and 
“that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the  other  High- 
“  landers,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to 
“  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves.”  These  words  naturally  bear  a  sense 
perfectly  innocent,  and  would,  but  for  the  horrible  event  which 
followed,  have  been  universally  understood  in  that  sense.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government  to  extirpate 
gangs  of  thieves.  This  does  not  mean  tliat  every  thief  ought  to  be 
treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  even  that  every  thief  ought 
to  be  publicly  executed  after  a  fair  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a 
gang,  ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and  that  whatever  severity 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If  William 
had  read  and  weighed  the  words  wliich  were  submitted  to  him  by  his 
Secretary,  he  would  probably  have  understood  them  to  mean  that 
Glencoe  was  to  be  occupied  by  troops,  that  resistance,  if  resistance 
were  attempted,  was  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  that  severe 
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punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading  members  of  the  clan 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  that  some 
active  young  freebooters,  who  were  more  used  to  handle  the  broad 
sword  than  the  plough,  and  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settle  down 
into  quiet  labourers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  that  others  were  to  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations, 
and  that  those  Macdonalds  who  were  suflered  to  remain  in  their 
native  valley  were  to  be  disarmed,  and  required  to  give  hostages  for 
good  behaviour.  A  plan  very  nearly  resembling  this  had,  we  know, 
actually  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  |)olitical  circles  of 
Edinburgh.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  William  would  have 
deserved  well  of  his  people  if  he  had,  in  this  manner,  extirpated  not 
only  the  tribe  of  Mac  Ian,  but  every  Highland  tribe  whose  calling 
was  to  steal  cattle  and  burn  houses.’  (VoL  iv.  p.  205.) 

We  fear  this  account  hardly  squares  with  the  truth  of  history, 
and  King  William’s  reputation  is  not  likely  to  be  served  by 
avoiding  inevitable  conclusions  from  certain  facts.  There  are 
materials,  already  existing  in  Dalrymple’s  collections  and  ^Ir. 
Burton’s  work,  for  arriving  at  a  sound  result  on  this  matter ; 
and  we  are  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane,  to  make  these  materials  still  more  complete. 

The  history  of  the  Glencoe  affair,  as  it  appears  from  these 
sources  of  information,  seems  to  be  this: — Had  King  William 
had  no  other  occupation  for  his  army,  the  probability  is  that  he 
would  at  once  have  followed  up  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  and 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  the  clans,  by  the  most  vigorous 
military  o{)erations,  and  would  have  paciffed  the  Highlands  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  This  was  the  course  to  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  urged  by  the  more  violent  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who  saw  in  it  alike  revenge  and  safety.  But  the  great  Euro- 
jKjan  confederation  was  at  that  time  his  chief  care  and  anxiety. 
He  saw  with  impatience  some  of  his  best  troops  engaged  in 
such  service,  while  the  liberties  of  Europe  hung  on  a  feeble 
thread  under  the  walls  of  Namur.  When,  therefore,  a  pro¬ 
position  was  made  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  render  allegiance 
by  offers  of  an  indemnity,  and  a  gratuity  of  12,000/.,  he  will¬ 
ingly  acceded  to  the  scheme.  Lord  Breadalbane,  accordingly, 
was  employed  to  negotiate  the  treaty,  and  distribute  the  fund ; 
and  in  this  task  he  ultimately  succeeded.* 

It  is  too  little  observed  what  the  motives  of  the  principal 
actors  were.  Breadalbane’s  object  was  to  increase  his  own  in¬ 
fluence,  and  gain  credit  with  a  Government  by  whom  he  justly 

*  When  asked  to  account  for  the  money,  his  answer  was,  ‘  The 
‘  Highlands  are  quiet,  and  the  money  spent ;  that  is  the  best  kind  of 
<  accounting  among  friends.’ 
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thought  he  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  wished  any  of  the  clans  to  stand  out  for 
the  purpose  of  vengeance.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  advisers 
of  King  William  thought  him  playing  a  double  game,  and 
arranging  the  cards  for  James.  On  the  other  hand  the  removal 
of  the  army  was  the  great  object  of  state  jKtlicy  with  the 
King  and  his  ministers;  and  for  this  reason  Breadalbane  is 
pressed  in  every  communication  from  London  to  bring  the 
thing  to  a  point,  in  order  that  an  example  may  at  once  be  made 
of  those  who  stand  out,  and  the  necessity  of  detaining  any  per¬ 
manent  force  in  the  Highlands  removed  by  the  terror  and  de- 
Vcistation  of  the  blow.  In  this  way,  argues  Stair,  those  will  be 
satisfied  who  complain  of  the  King’s  too  great  leniency,  and  wc 
shall  be  able  to  remove  the  troops. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  was  consulted  at  every 
stage  in  the  proceeding. 

It  appears  from  Dalrymple’s  collections  that  Lord  Tarbat  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1691  was  in  direct  communication  with 
the  King  on  the  subject;  and  represented  to  him  very  strongly 
that  two  or  three  years  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  High¬ 
lands.  We  shall  take  up  the  correspondence  in  October  1691, 
by'  which  time  the  negotiation  of  Breadalbane  had  been  pending 
for  some  months.  Excepting  one  or  two  of  Stair’s,  none  of  the 
letters  we  are  about  to  quote  have  been  previously'  published. 
Those  of  Linlithgow*,  as  well  as  Stair’s,  arc  all  unsigned. 

The  first  we  shall  refer  to  is  a  letter  from  Tarbat  j  to  Bread¬ 
albane,  dated  Edinburgh,  October  1691,  inclosing  one  to  Glen¬ 
garry  and  one  to  Sir  Donald  Macdonald.  That  to  Breadalbane 
expresses  a  great  desire  for  the  success  of  the  negotiation, 
and  for  a  ‘  speedy  and  generall  submission ;  ’  refers  to  the 
inclosed  letters  to  Glengarry  and  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  which 
are  sent  open  for  Breadalbane’s  perusal,  with  a  request  to 
forward  them;  and  concludes  by  some  advice  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  King’s  grant.  That  to  Glengarry  urges  him 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  accept  the  indemnity,  and  warns 
him  that  his  enemies  hope  and  desire  he  may  stand  out 

It  seems  certain,  however,  that  these  letters  were  not  for¬ 
warded,  as  the  next  explains. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Linlithgow  writes  to  Breadalbane 
as  follows,  from  Edinburgh.  In  a  former  letter,  he  had  informed 
Breadalbane  that  he  and  Queensbury  meant  to  go  to  London  in 
the  course  of  the  month. 


*  Earl  of  Linlithgow  was  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury.  He  died  in  1696. 
f  Viscount  Tarbat,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cromarty. 
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*  Edinburgh,  Oct  13.  1691. 

‘My  Df.ar  Lord, — Yesterday  at  12  o’clock  V.  Tarbat  told  me  that 
he  had  somewhat  of  consequence  to  import  to  me,  and  therefore  de¬ 
sired  me  to  be  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  accordingly  he  came  to  me, 
and,  with  all  the  seeming  ingenuitie  in  the  world,  assured  me  that  he 
had  no  manner  of  desire  in  going  up  to  London  but  to  contribute  his 
endeavours  to  get  the  Government  of  this  nation  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  mad  men  and  fools  who  have  it  ;  and  if  that  were  done 
he  would  be  better  pleased  and  happier  to  keep  his  pension  without 
any  employment  than  otherwise ;  whereas,  if  they  continued  fixed, 
he  would  never  think  of  returning  to  this  kingdom.  Tliat  till  now 
he  had  always  considered  the  L.  Haith*  the  most  moderate  as  well  as 
the  wisest  of  the  pack,  but  that  he  found  him  now  exasperate  beyond 
measure,  and  had  said  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  of  us  all  to 
him.  He  likewise  considered  that  if  this  settlement  in  the  Highlands 
failed  in  your  hands,  it  would  probably  fix  this  people  more,  and 
therefore  he  behoved  to  let  me  know  that  he  had  good  information 
that  a  great  many  of  the  clans,  particularly  the  Clan  Donald,  would 
not  submit  and  come  in,  and  therefore  he  had  desired  to  speak  with 
me  whether  his  writing  of  new  earnestly  to  these  men  would  be  of 
any  use.  I  immediately  foresaw  that  he  might  have  two  designs  in 
this:  that  in  case  the  thing  succeeded  he  might  have  it  to  say  that  he 
had  done  his  part,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  1  had  refused  to  take 
the  letters,  if  anything  had  miscarried,  he  might  attribute  it  to  the 
not  having  taken  his  assistance.  So  I  concluded  it  best  to  refuse  no¬ 
thing  offered,  and  when  you  have  them  with  you,  you  are  best  judge 
of  what  consequence  they  are,  and  what  use  to  make  of  them.  So 
receive  enclosed  a  letter  to  yourself,  one  to  Sir  Donald  Macdonald, 
and  another  to  Glengarry. 

‘  Yesterday  night.  Sir  William  Lockhart  came  to  D.  Q.  (Duke  of 
Queensbury)  and  me  with  a  great  alarm,  that  he  had  learnt  that  Lord 
liaith  was  to  go  this  morning  ])ost  for  London,  and  his  conjecture 
was,  that  it  was  in  order  to  a  reconcilement  between  Lord  Melville 
and  the  Master  of  Stair,  and  therefore  proposed  that  he  might  go 
away  post  as  soon  as  he,  to  contradict  him  there ;  but  we  were  (not) 
of  opinion  that  his  being  there  was  of  that  consequence  to  alter 
measures  without  S.  Stairs,  aud  were  as  confident  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  his  succeeding  in  any  measure  there.  So  we  continued  our 
former  resolutions.  For  God’s  sake  let  us  know  from  time  to  time 
how  matters  go  with  you.  So,  my  dear  Lord,  Adieu.’ 

Following  out  the  views  and  intention  expressed  in  the  last 
letter,  the  actors  in  the  scene  remove  to  London,  where  Queens¬ 
bury,  Linlithgow,  Tarbat,  and  the  Master  of  Stair  are  found 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  complete  a  settlement  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Scotland.  The  King  is  friendly  and  complaisant ; 


*  Alexander  Lord  Kaith,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Mel¬ 
ville.  Was  Treasurer-deputy  until  1698,  when  he  died. 
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he  will  not  listen  to  the  *  high-flying  boys ;  ’  all  is  prosperous, 
if  this  wretched  affair  of  the  clans  were  only  settled. 

On  the  27th,  Stair  writes  a  long  letter  from  London  to 
Brcadalbane*,  directed  principally  against  Glengarry  and  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Kcppoch.  He  says :  — 

‘  You  liave  done  very  generously,  born  a  Campbell  to  have  favored 
so  much  for  Macdonalds,  who  are  the  inveterate  enemies  of  your  clan, 
and  both  Glengarry  and  Keppoch  are  Papists,  and  that’s  the  only 
Papist  clan  in  the  Highlands.  Who  knows,  but  by  God’s  provi¬ 
dence,  they  are  permitted  to  fall  into  this  delusion  that  they  may  only 
be  extirpat,  which  will  vindicate  their  Majesties'  justice,  and  reduce 
the  Highlands  without  further  severity  to  the  rest.' 

He  ends  his  letter  by  this  passage  :  — 

‘  For  anything  I  can  find,  Argyll  is  not  in  ill  temper.  If  the  Marq. 
of  A.  knew  what  a  reverend  opinion  they  have  of  him  either  at  St. 
Germains  or  Versailles,  he  would  stickle  none ;  and  really  I  have  the 
charity  to  think  his  Lordship  does  not  so  much  obstruct  this  settle¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  K.  J.,  as  to  have  some  interest  in  the  doing  of  it  to 
recommend  himself  to  King  William,  in  which  case  he’s  to  be  described 
but  as  a  fool  that’s  caught  with  such  a  bait.’ 


Linlithgow  and  Stair  both  write  on  the  31st  of  October. 
Linlithgow  says ;  — 

‘London,  Oct.  31.  1691. 

‘  Mt  DKAn  Lord, — We  arrived  safe  here  Wednesday  night,  where 
I  had  your  Lordship’s  of  the  16th.  I  spoke  fully  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  contents,  but  he  told  me  he  had  written  you  a  return  upon  the 
same  heads,  and  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  Passes  he  did  not  find 
the  K.  inclinable,  so  that  it  was  not  proper  to  urge  it ;  but  j'ou  know 
w'ell  that  how  that  matters  changes  often  at  a  Court,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  every  proper  occasion  will  be  laid  hold  of  that  may  further 
your  affair.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  push  the  Clans  to  do  one 
thing  or  other, ^br  s«cA  as  will  stand  it  out  must  not  expect  any  more 
offers,  and  in  that  case  these  who  have  been  their  friends  must  act 
with  the  greatest  vigour  against  them,  and  delay  till  the  last  cannot 
be  considered  as  frank  dealing.  It  is  written  from  Edinburgh  to  this 
place  that  none  of  the  clans  will  submit,  even  not  Lochiel,  which  does 
liarm,  especially  when  nothing  is  heard  to  contrary,  although  there 
be  little  time  yet  lost.  Lord  Kaith  come  in  last  night  to  the  SeL  and 
had  very  indiscreet  language  of  your  Lordship,  and  they  were  so  hot 
that  I  am  afraid  the  Sc  would  not  have  borne  it  any  where  but  in  his 
own  house.  The  K.  has  been  very  kind  to  the  D.  Q.  and  me,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  we  are  to  have  our  audiences  of  him.  Earl  Crawford 
and  that  party  have  changed  their  note,  for  now  they  say  they  never 
did  any  hard  things,  and  are  by  no  means  bigot,  nor  will  never  do 
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anythin":  which  may  disturb  the  King’s  affairs  here  or  abroad.  But 
I  tliink  this  is  too  gross  to  pass,  except  with  such  who  are  altosether 
biassed.  Business  at  home  and  abroad  go  as  well  with  the  K.  as  is 
possible.  Ireland  is  entirely  reduced,  and  Parliament  here  is  going 
on  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and  frankness  imaginable,  so  that  if  some 
of  your  clans  do  all  by  themselves,  it  will  be  very  mettled ;  but  the 
last  standees  out  may  pay  for  all,  and  besides  I  know  the  K. 
DOES  NOT  CAUE  THAT  SOME  DO  IT  THAT  HE  MAY  MAKE  EXAMPLES 
OF  THEM.  I  shall  be  sure  from  time  to  time  to  let  you  know  what 
passes  liere,  and  shall  with  impatience  wait  to  hear  the  result  of  your 
meeting.’ 

AVe  have  here  a  direct  assertion  on  the  part  of  Linlithgow, 
not  only  of  King  William’s  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
negotiation,  but  also  of  his  personal  view  and  opinion  as  to 
those  who  should  stand  out. 

Stair’s  letter  of  the  same  date  confirms  what  Linlithgow  says 
of  Craufurd  and  his  friends.  He  says,  ‘  CraufurJ,  and  all  that 
‘  came  up  last,  have  turned  their  tune  and  are  very  pliant,  and 
‘  say  just  contrary  to  what  they  had  in  charge  at  their  coming.  ’ 
As  Craufurd  was  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  seems 
to  have  been  opjiosed  to  the  Breadalbane  treaty,  we  may  assume, 
what  is  plainly  stated  afterwards,  that  they  thought  the  King 
too  lenient,  and  had  urged  him  in  the  direction  of  greater 
severity. 

The  rest  of  Stair’s  letter  is  a  direct  imputation  on  Breadal¬ 
bane  (though  put  by  him  into  the  mouth  of  Glengarry)  of 
being  in  the  interest  of  King  James.  He  ends  by  saying, 

*  nothing  can  stop  the  settlement’  {i.e.  of  the  Government)  ‘of 
‘  Scotland ;  we  have  but  to  hear  your  affair  is  happily  ended, 

‘  and  that  all  are  ready  to  ruin  him  that  shall  not  submit.* 

The  next  letter  from  Stair  is  important.  Its  opening  words 
arc  significant,  and  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  King’s  personal 
part  in  the  transactions. 

‘Ix>ndoD,  Nov.  3.  1691. 

‘  My  Lord, — I  shew  (showed)  yrs  of  the  27Tn  of  the  last  to 
THE  King.  I  am  sorry  for  the  difficulty  you  find,’  &c. 

After  referring  to  Catholic  scruples  about  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance,  he  says ;  — 

‘  I  wrott  to  you  formerly  that  if  the  rest  wer  willing  to  concur  as 
the  crows  do,  to  pull  down  Glengarry's  nest  this  whiter,  so  as  the 
King  be  not  hindered  to  draw  four  regiments  from  Scotland,  in  that 
case  the  destroying  him  and  his  Clan  and  garisoning  his  house  as 
a  midle  for  communication  betwixt  Innerlochy  and  Innerness,  icill  be 
full  as  acceptable  as  if  he  had  come  in.  This  answers  all  ends,  and 
satisfyes  thes  who  complain  of  the  Kings  too  great  gentleness.  The 
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King  hath  said  to  D.  Q.  that  he  will  very  shortly  end  all  Scots  a  ffairs, 
bot  if  you  be  here  any  tim  in  November  yow  will  not  com  after  the 
mercat.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  your  enimys  insult  on  the  appre¬ 
hensions  that  the  hylanders  will  say  the  sham  articles  wer  trew  and 
therfor  I  am  sur  yow  will  all  thats  possible  to  confutt  thes  mutters 
and  lett  me  hear  the  meathods  you  think  best  to  reduce  Glengary 
and  what  assistance  you  are  sure  of  and  what  of  the  forces  you  will 
need.’ 

Linlithgow  writes  on  the  5th  November :  — 

‘  I  can  add  little  to  my  last,  knowing  how  fully  the  Secretary  wrote 
to  you  by  the  last  post.  The  D.  of  (jueensbury  has  spoke  to  the  K., 
and  dnds  him  in  his  just  sentiments  as  he  could  wish.  I  am  to  speak 
to  him  to-morrow.  So  that  these  here  who  have  been  against  the 
settling  a  Government  with  us  see  now  that  they  will  get  it  delayed 
no  longer.  Only  they  beg  that  the  K.  may  delay  the  doing  of  it 
until  he  see  what  effect  your  treaty  with  the  Highlanders  produces, 
and  it  is  too  probable  that  will  be  granted  to  them,  and  your  Lordship 
knows  well  what  inconveniences  there  are  in  delays.  I  acknowledge 
that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  to  see  the  Highlanders  shift  and 
delay  coming  in,  considering  the  encouragement  they  have  got  to 
stand  it  out.  But  I  always  thought  that  these  shams  would  not  have 
taken  the  wise  men,  such  as  Lochiel,  and  if  he  began  once,  I  would 
little  doubt  of  most  of  the  others  following  him  ;  and  I  wish  some  of 
the  most  obstinate  of  them  would  stand  it  out,  that  they  might  be  made 
examples  of' 

Stair,  on  the  10th  November;  — 

‘  The  resolutions  must  shortly  be  taken  whether  the  King  carries 
any  troops  out  of  Scotland  next  year.  If  once  that  miserable  reso¬ 
lution  of  our  kingdom  be  taken  to  hold  all  there,  then  there  will 
be  little  thanks  for  a  pitiful  necessary  submission.  In  that  view  I 
believe  you  will  have  orders  to  hold  your  hands,  and  we  must  try 
another  course.  I  am  grieved  that  your  last  says  it  will  be  a  fort¬ 
night  before  you  can  give  any  judgment  of  your  success.’ 

Queensbury,  on  the  19th  November,  says  to  Lord  Breadal- 
bane,  after  pressing  him  to  come  up  to  London,  ‘  I  have  had 

*  the  honour  to  speak  at  length  with  both  their  Majesties,  who 
‘  I’m  sure  design  well  in  the  concern  of  that  unhappy  king- 
^  dom ;  so  what  uneasiness  we  lay  under  is  not  ascribable  tr 

*  him,  whereof  I  am  sure  I’m  able  to  convince  you  at  meeting. 

*  E.  Linlithgow  has  done  me  the  favour  to  show  me  all  your 
‘  letters,  by  which  I  find  you  have  a  just  notion  of  all  our 
‘  business' 

Linlithgow  again,  on  the  10th  November:  — 

‘  The  Secretary  told  me  this  morning  that  he  had  heard  from  you 
by  the  last  post,  that  you  still  found  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
clans,  particularly  the  Macdonalds.  1  can  write  nothing  new  to  you 
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on  the  subject,  nor  need  1  press  you  to  end  soon  with  these  who  will 
be  wise  and  understand  their  interest,  for  you  know  sufficiently  that 
the  frank  and  ready  submission  is  what  will  recommend  both  the 
undertakers  and  doers,  and  such  as  will  stand  out  should  be  made 
declare  themselves,  and  they  will  do  no  harm  to  nobody  but  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  now  the  only  defence  our  high-flown  boys  have  against 
the  settling  of  the  Government  that  the  highlands  are  not,  and  will 
not,  be  got  settled.  However,  all  pains  is  token  to  persuade  the 
King  to  pass  that  by,  and  fix  a  sound  and  reasonable  Government, 
which  will  soon  clear  the  scruples  of  your  people,  and  I  am  not  with¬ 
out  hopes  that  it  will  succeed.  In  the  meantime  they  will  be  obliged 
to  renounce  all  the  pretensions  of  Presbytery  that  have  been  hard 
upon  the  King  upon  the  subject,  and  this  day  it  has  been  told  them, 
but  a  good  account  of  your  affair  would  soon  end  all! 

Stair,  on  the  22nd  November,  writes  the  following  very 
curious,  crafty,  and  characteristic  epistle. 

After  referring  to  some  other  matters,  he  proceeds  as 
follows :  — 

‘  I  confess  1  told  my  Lord  P.*,  among  other  observations  and 
threatenings,  what  a  message  you  had  gone,  and  your  return.  That 
after  'I'ullymet  Glengarry  did  go  back  of  what  he  had  given  you 
under  his  hand.  “  What  ?  ”  said  P.,  “  hath  he  anything  under  Glen- 
“  garry’s  hand  ?  ”  “  Yes,  and  from  all  those  mentioned  in  his  favour.” 

“Good  God,”  said  P.,  “just  now  they  did  assure  me  what  you  had 
“  done  was  only  to  recommend  yourself  and  to  be  master  of  the  money, 
“  but  that  you  had  neither  interest  with  them  nor  warrant  from  them.” 
I  said  I  had  seen  it  signed  severally  by  all  their  hands,  and  that  you 
were  not  so  rash  as  to  have  signed  a  representation  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  of  their  submissions  if  you  had  not  had  their  warrant.  In¬ 
deed,  say  I,  perhaps  in  the  treaty  with  rude  people  in  arms,  perhaps  my 
Lord  U.  had  not  used  the  term,  submission  to  them,  but  had  treated  as 
on  equal  grounds ;  but  they  have  agreed  to  lay  down  arms  upon  his 
procuring  them  their  desires,  which  are  not  mentioned,  but  trusted  to 
liiin.  He  could  not  have  proposed  such  things  as  satisfactory  without 
knowing  they  did  satisfy.  1  told  his  Lordsbip  if  he  pleased  to  be 
again  deceived  with  such  lies  he  might,  but  if  he  pleased  I  would 
prove  by  yottinyhum,  Caermarthen,  and,  if  it  were  proper,  by  her 
Majesty,  who  had  all  seen  the  Commissions  to  the  Clans.  By  all  this 
story  that  you  may  believe  how  seasonably  3our  letter  came,  for 
otherwise  that  project  had  been  looked  on  as  lost,  and  orders  given 
for  another  method  with  Glengarry.  I  confess  I  teas  us  sorry  for  the 
last  as  anybody,  for  his  folly  was  like  to  have  kept  all  the  forces  there, 
and  to  have  laid  the  best  part  of  the  great  scheme  to  an  after  day.' 

The  two  next  letters  from  Stair  are  printed  by  Dalrymjile. 


*  Probably  Crawfurd,  who  was  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in 
Scotland. 
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In  the  first  he  says :  — 

‘  I  doubt  not  Glevgary  house  will  be  n  better  mid  garison  betwixt 
Inverness  atul  Inverlochy  than  ever  he  will  (be)  a  good  subject  to  this 
g§vernment.  I  am  plad  it  hath  not  failled  on  the  King’s  sid  for  all 
liis  success ;  but  I  sliall  advyse  your  Lordship  to  keep  up  the  remis¬ 
sions,  and  stand  as  stif  as  they  pleas  (thou  in  this  I  have  no  peremptor 
commands  from  the  King) ;  hot  I  am  satisfyed  that  clan  deserves  no 
favor,  and  that  having  used  you  so,  and  slighted  the  grace  offered, 
thet/  ar  an  easy  and  a  proper  object  of  his  Majesty's  severity  and 
justice' 

The  second  Dalryraple  does  not  give  in  full.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

‘I^ondon,  Dec.  .1.  1691. 

‘  My  Lord, — The  last  post  brought  Tarhat  letters  from  Glengary 
or  from  his  Lady,  and  Rorry  upon  a  message  Glengary  had  sent  to 
him  to  Edinb.  This  hath  furnished  him  with  opportunity  to  dis~ 
cours  the  King  in  all  thes  matters.  He  tells  me  he  hath  vindicat  you, 
only  the  shair  that  the  M'Donalds  gett  is  too  little  and  unequall  to 
yoiir  good  cusens  (really  that’s  trew)  and  he  wold  hav  the  mony 
gevin  to  Glengary,  and  leav  Argyll  and  him  to  deall  for  the  plea. 
He  thought  his  shair  had  only  been  KKX) sterl.  /  have  satisfyed 
the  King  in  thes  points  that  his  shair  is  l.oOO'***  sterl.,  and  tliat 
he  nor  non  of  them  can  get  the  money  if  Argyl  consent,  for  that  des¬ 
troys  all  thats  good  in  the  settlement,  to  take  away  grounds  of  here¬ 
ditary  feuds.  To  be  brief.  Tie  assiir  you  tliat  I  shall  never  consent 
any  bodys  medling,  shall  be  so  much  regarded  as  to  gett  any  of  the 
tearms  altered.  By  the  next  I  expect  to  hear  either  thes  people  are 
com  to  your  liand,  or  els  your  scheem  for  mauling  them  ;  for  it  will 
not  delay.  Ane  the  next  week  the  ollicers  will  be  dispached  from 
this  with  instructions  to  garison  Invergary,  and  Buchans  regiment 
will  join  Levens,  which  will  be  force  enough.  'They  will  have 
petards  and  some  cannon.  I  am  not  changed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
doing  things  by  the  easyest  means  and  at  leasur,  bot  the  madnes  of 
this  people,  and  ther  ungratfulness  to  you,  maks  me  plainly  see  thers 
no  reckoning  on  them,  bot  delenda  est  Carthago.  Yet  who  hav 
accepted  and  do  take  the  oaths  w’ill  be  sail',  bot  deserv  no  kindness, 
and  even  in  that  case  ther  must  be  hostages  of  ther  neerest  relations, 
for  ther’s  no  regarding  mens  words  whom  ther  interest  cannot  oblige. 
Menzys,  Glengary,  and  all  of  them  lias  written  letters  and  takin  pains 
to  make  it  believed,  that  all  you  did  was  for  the  interest  of  K.  James, 
therjor  look  on,  and  you  shall  be  satisfyed  of  your  reveng. 

‘  My  dear  L^  adeiu. 

*  Becatis  I  breath  nothing  bot  destruction  to  Glengary,  Tarba  thinks 
that  Kippock  will  be  a  mor  proper  example  of  severity,  bot  he  hath  not 
a  house  so  proper  for  a  garison,  and  he  hath  not  bein  so  forward 
to  ruin  himself  and  all  the  rest.  Bot  I  confess  boths  best  to  be  ruined.' 

These  letters  certainly  throw’  considerable  light  on  the  views 
and  objects  of  the  politicians,  and  the  course  of  their  trans- 
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actions.  Stair’s  letters  were  evidently  meant  to  impress  Bread- 
albane  with  the  double  conviction  that  lie  himself  was  narrowly 
■watched,  and  that  measures  of  great  severity  were  impending. 
Stair’s  ulterior  object  throughout  was  to  set  the  army  in  the 
Highlands  free,  while  that  of  Breadalbane  was  to  make  the 
credit  of  the  settlement  as  great  as  he  could.  How  much  of 
Stair’s  letters  was  intended  for  Brcadalbane’s  use  with  the  clans 
it  is  now  difficult  to  say,  although  they  breathe  so  much  ven¬ 
geance  and  slaughter,  that  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  they  were 
intended  for  Glengarry  and  Keppock’s  eye.  It  is  plain  enough, 
however,  that  the  Government  were  desirous  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  remembered ;  that 
Breadalbane,  and  his  negotiation,  and  its  j)robable  result,  were\ 
talked  over  from  week  to  week  in  the  highest  quarters ;  and, 
above  all,  that  King  William,  so  far  from  being  indifferent 
to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  cognisant  of  all  that  passed,  that 
he  discussed  the  whole  affair  with  Stair,  with  Queensbury,  with 
Tarbat,  with  Linlithgow,  and  with  Craufurd,  at  each  turn  of 
events ;  that  the  Queen  herself  had  taken  j)art  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  King  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
intended  course  of  his  Minister.  The  Glencoe  people  are  not 
once  mentioned  in  the  whole  corresjKjndence ;  but  the  interest 
attached  to  this  sanguinary  transaction  lies  in  the  policy  or  the 
craft  which  dictated  it,  not  in  the  individual  character  of  the 
victims.  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  fell  into  the  toils  spread  for 
Keppock  and  Glengarry. 

Breadalbane  came  to  London  at  Christmas  1691.  Glen¬ 
garry  and  all  the  rest  came  in  during  that  month.  Mac  Ian 
was  the  only  defaulter;  and  on  his  head  fell  the  terror  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  rest.  Of  his  attempt  to  take  the 
oaths  AVilliam  probably  knew  nothing;  of  the  base  treachery  of 
the  catastrophe  itself  he  is  guiltless ;  but  that  he  knew 
what  his  advisers  meant  by  extirpating  a  clan,  when  he  put 
that  unrestricted  warrant  into  their  hands,  the  preceding  con¬ 
temporaneous  evidence  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt. 

Killiecrankie  and  Glencoe  concluded  William’s  military  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  Scotland ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  constitutional 
and  ecclesiastical  questions  in  that  country,  which  immediately 
followed,  completed  the  second  branch  of  his  labours,  and  left 
his  mind  smd  his  troops  comparatively  free  for  the  last,  and  to 
him  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  imjtortant  object  of  his  life. 

For  it  was,  in  truth,  the  one  paramount  desire  which  induced 
him  to  live  in  glorious  but  irksome  exile  among  [)eople  with 
whom  he  had  no  sympathy,  whose  intrigues  wearied,  and  whose 
ingratitude  disgusted  him,  to  become  the  centre  of  party 
squabbles  and  factious  contendings,  which  he  understood  with- 
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out  regarding,  while  all  the  time  his  mind  was  ‘  in  far  foi^et- 
‘  fulness  away.’  To  break  the  power  of  France,  to  curb  her 
growing  domination,  by  rousing  Euroj)e  to  a  sense  of  her 
designs,  and  to  the  spirit  to  resist  them,  was  the  cause  in  which 
his  heart  was  almost  wholly  engaged.  For  this  he  toiled, 
thought,  persisted,  and  endured.  On  this  battlefield  he  was  a 
new  man.  When  he  touched  the  ground  of  European  politics 
he  became  a  giant  in  strength.  His  apathy,  his  depression,  his 
phlegmatic  silence  vanished.  The  enthusiasm  which  was  frozen 
among  the  islanders  warmed  and  expanded  under  the  influence 
of  that  cause  of  liberty  for  which  his  progenitors  had  struggled 
so  nobly. 

Indeed,  when  we  read,  in  !Mr.  Macauhay’s  glowing  pages,  the 
transformation  which  seemed  to  come  over  the  man  when  he 
again  set  foot  in  Holland,  —  how  his  spirits  rose,  his  fancy 
brightened,  and  the  perpetual  cloud  rolled  otif  beneath  the 
sunshine  of  the  scenes  and  tones  of  his  native  land,  we  come  to 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  he  made,  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  discharged  his  stewardship.  To  have  watched 
and  worked  for  the  political  regeneration  of  our  country  with 
such  a  chill  on  his  heart  —  a  chill  that  drove  smiles  from  his 
countenance  and  cheerfulness  from  his  home,  argues  a  constancy 
and  tenacity  of  purpose,  an  energy  in  spite  of  fate,  which  is 
the  rare  gift  ()f  those  who  benefit  mankind. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  our  historian  into  the  details  of 
the  campaijjns  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  llyswick.  War  in 
those  days  was  a  slower  game  than  it  has  since  become.  The 
amount  of  generalship  displayed  by  William  was  certainly  much 
inferior  to  his  vigour  in  diplomacy,  or  his  courage  in  reverses. 
One  of  his  weaknesses  was  an  overweening  confidence  in  his 
military  capacity ;  and  this  led  him  to  resent,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  the  presence  of  sufterior  abilities  in  another.  For  this 
he  slighted  Schombei^,  discouraged  Mackay,  and  (>erhap3  we 
do  no  great  injustice  in  adding,  for  this  among  many  better 
reasons  he  hated  Marlborough. 

The  march  and  countermarch  of  the  rival  armies  in  Flanders 
is  not  the  most  graphic  jiart  of  these  volumes.  They,  or  the 
narrative,  move  too  slowly.  They  come  back,  after  a  year,  or 
a  volume,  to  the  place  from  which  they  set  out.  One  engi¬ 
neer  defends  and  another  takes  Namur  the  first  year.  They 
change  places  next  year,  and  Namur  is  taken  ag-.iin :  Boileau 
sings  Pieans  over  the  first  siege,  and  Prior  travesties  them  on 
the  second:  until  at  length,  the  patience  and  resources  of  the 
combatants  being  exhausted,  the  peace  of  Kyswick  seems  to 
leave  things  exactly  where  they  were. 

We  should  be  wrong,  however,  were  we  to  conclude  that  these 
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campaigns  were  without  topics  of  eventful  interest,  but  Mr. 
^lacaulay,  not  unnaturally,  deals  with  them  episodically.  They 
break  the  thread  of  his  great  constitutional  narrative,  and  plunge 
him  into  the  history,  not  of  England,  but  of  Europe.  While 
the  great  Euro[)ean  confederacy  was  the  object  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam’s  political  life,  wliile  diplomacy  was  his  forte,  and  these 
campaigns  his  greatest  glory,  we  close  these  volumes  with  less 
information  on  the  details  of  his  dijdomacy,  and  less  interest  in 
his  military  operations,  than  we  have  in  regard  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  history.  Of  his  correspondence  with  lleinsius 
we  have  very  little,  and  the  description  of  the  siege  of  Xainur 
or  the  battle  of  Landen  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
of  Derry  or  Killiccrankie. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  our  criticism  to  a  close.  We  con¬ 
clude,  as  we  commenced,  in  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  jK)wer, 
wisdom,  and  success  of  this  great  national  work ;  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  j)hilo3ophy  of  its  plan,  and  the  rare  felicity  of  its 
execution.  The  height  at  which  it  aims  is  ambitious ;  but  !Mr. 
Macaulay  has  reached  it;  and  will  hand  down  his  name  to  future 
times  indissolubly  linked  with  that  free  constitution  the  history 
of  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate.  Let  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  genius  of  British  liberty,  learn  by  the  light 
of  these  volumes — imbibe  their  spirit  —  and  be  roused  by  their 
noble  fervour  to  thoughts  and  deeds  worthy  of  freemen.  As 
long  as  she  is  animated  by  such  j)atriotism,  and  imbued  with 
such  principles,  we  may  augur  the  best  for  the  future  of  our 
Ciiuntry  and  for  the  dynasty  established  by  William,  under 
which  she  has  risen  to  such  freedom  and  such  greatness. 


Aut.  VI.  —  1.  A  Revietc  of  the  Divorce  Rill  of  1856,  toitk 
Propositions  for  an  Amendment  of  the  Laics  affecting  Married 
Persons.  London:  1857. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  I^ord  Chancellor  Cranwortlfs 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill.  By  the  lion.  !Mrs.  Nortox. 
3rd  edition.  London:  1855. 

3.  Macqueen’s  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Husband  and  If  fe. 
London:  1849. 

4.  Die  Ehescheidungsf rage  vor  den  Preussischen  Kammem. 
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^^iiE  Session  of  1856  was  distinguished  by  a  movement  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  legal  rights  of 
married  women,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
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brought  before  the  Legislature ;  and  we  trust  that  the  Session 
of  1857  will  coinj)lete  this  amendment  of  the  law  by  a  measure 
alike  demanded  by  justice,  good  policy,  and  humanity.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  having  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
a  Bill  for  enabling  divorces  to  be  pronounced  in  particular 
cases  by  a  judicial  tribunal.  Lord  Lyndhurst  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  procure  the  insertion  of  some  clauses,  which  should 
secure  to  wives  illtreated  by  their  husbands  certain  jMicuniary 
rights,  though  divorce  be  not  obtainable.  In  the  Lower 
House,  Sir  Erskine  Perry  brought  forward  certain  resolutions 
for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  rigid  rules  of  the  Common 
Law  with  the  more  liberal  provisions  of  Courts  of  Equity 
respecting  the  rights  of  married  women  to  the  enjoyment  of 
pro|>erty.  As  the  Divorce  Bill  was  brought  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  too  late  a  ])eriod  of  the  Session  to 
allow  of  its  being  carried  through  that  House,  and  as  the 
Government  are  pledged  to  introduce  a  Government  measure 
on  the  subject,  we  projwse  in  the  present  article  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  law  and  the  principles  of  legislation  with  re¬ 
ference  both  to  the  question  of  divorce  and  to  the  rights  of 
property  which  it  may  be  exjKjdient  to  confer  on  married 
women. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  questions  are  quite  distinct :  they 
form  entirely  separate  subjects  for  legislation,  each  involving 
considerations  and  reasoning  peculiar  to  itself.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  views  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  impressed  on  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lonls,  last  ii^ssion,  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  and  ])osition  of  married  women 
separated  from  their  husbands,  should  hud  a  place  rather  in  a 
Bill  regulating  the  property  of  husband  and  wife,  than  in  an 
organic  law  for  divorce.  ^V'e  shall  therefore  consider  the  two 
questions  separately. 

The  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  last  Session  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  have  been  reduced  to  a  convenient  form  in  the  useful 
volume  which  stands  at  the  head  of  these  observations;  and 
this  treatise  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  from  the  long  experience,  the  remarkable  sagacity,  and 
excellent  sentiments  of  its  author.  Mrs.  Norton  has  pleaded 
the  same  cause  with  more  than  her  wonted  eloquence,  energy, 
and  warmth  of  feeling  in  her  ‘  Letter  to  the  Queen,’  which 
rapidly  passed  through  no  less  than  three  editions ;  and,  although 
we  do  not  entirely  concur  with  these  accomplished  writers  in 
their  estimate  of  the  evils  of  the  existing  law,  or  in  all  the 
measures  proposed  for  the  amendment  of  it,  we  cordially  re¬ 
commend  these  publications  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers 
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and  of  the  Legislature.  The  time  is  past  when  the  law  could 
annihilate,  by  a  fiction,  the  rights  of  one  half  of  society,  and 
repudiate  the  claims  of  that  portion  which  stands  most  in  need  of 
legal  protection.  The  problem  we  have  to  solve  is,  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  rights  of  Iroth  parties  from  violation  under  the  jwetext 
of  II  atrimoiiial  authority,  without  impairing  the  strength  and 
sanctity  of  that  obligation  in  those  more  numerous  cases  in 
which  it  is  itself  the  best  guardian  of  mutual  happiness  and 
security. 

Divorce  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  like  the  institute  of 
marriage  itself,  appears  to  have  been  governed  more  by  the 
liomaii  law  than  by  the  precepts  of  the  Fathers  or  by  any 
su[>posed  injunctions  in  the  Gospel.  During  the  better  times 
of  tlie  Commonwealth  a  Homan  husband  was  only  jiermitted  to 
put  away  his  wife  on  the  grounds  of  her  adultery,  of  designs  by 
her  against  his  life,  or  (quaintly  enough)  of  her  employment  of 
false  keys.  Subsequently  a  similar  power  was  given  to  an  injured 
wife  in  gross  cases  of  wrong.  As  each  party  was  thus  invested 
with  the  right  of  divorce,  it  soon  follow^  that  mutual  consent 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  marriage  tie  without  any 
other  cause.  The  shameful  extent  to  which  this  liberty  was 
carried,  we  know  from  Juvenal  and  other  satirists  under  the 
Empire.  Justiqian  was  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  to 
im|X)se  restrictions  on  divorce,  which  he  did  by  abolishing 
mutual  consent  as  one  of  the  grounds,  and  by  limiting  it  to 
certain  grave  causes.  The  early  Fathers  were  divided  in  their 
views  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  any  dissolution  of  marriage :  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Epiphanius,  and  some  of  the  early  councils  allowed 
it  ill  the  case  of  adultery,  as  the  Greek  Church  does  to  this  day ; 
but  St.  Augustin  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  his  views  have 
prevailed  with  the  Church  of  Home,  which  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  declared  the  law  of  the  Church  to  be  that  marriage  was 
a  sacrament  and  indissoluble. 

At  the  Heformation  the  Protestants  were  unanimous  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  marriage  was  not  a  sacrament,  and  as  they  deemed 
that  divorce  on  just  grounds  was  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  the 
Popish  tenet  of  indissolubility  of  marriage  was  universally  re¬ 
jected.  In  England,  at  the  present  day,  marriage,  no  doubt,  is 
indissoluble  by  law,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  Private  Act  of 
the  Legislature  to  dissolve  the  knot ;  but  that  such  was  not  the 
doctrine  at  the  Heformation  is  clearly  proved  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Maniuess  of  Northampton’s  case,  and  by  the  Jitfor- 
inatio  Ligum  Ecclesiasticarum,  which  was  compiled  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  ecclesiastics  of  the  day,  under  a  commission  from  Henry 
Vlll.  In  Lord  Northampton’s  case,  he  divorced  his  wife  in  the 
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Ecclesiastical  Court  a  mcnsd  et  toro  for  adultery,  and  married 
again.  Tlie  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  second  marriage 
being  raiseil  before  the  King’s  Council,  it  was  referred  to  a 
Commission  of  Delegates,  consisting  of  the  Archbishoj)  of  Can- 
terbuiy  (Cranmer),  and  nine  other  bishops,  who,  having  taken 
the  opinion  of  learned  civilians,  pronounced  the  marriage  to  be 
valid.  The  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiastirarnm,  which  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  Cranmer,  recommended  that  in  cases  of 
adulterj’,  malicious  desertion,  long  absence,  or  capital  enmities, 
the  marriage  should  be  dissolved,  with  liberty  to  the  injured 
party  to  marry  again.  But  as  Edward  VI.  died  before  the 
reforms  thus  proposed  in  Ecclesiastical  Law  could  be  emliodied 
in  a  statute,  the  law  remained  unaltered. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that,  as  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  which  retained  jurisdiction  over  questions  arising  out 
of  the  marriage  contract,  administered  the  old  canon  law  of 
Europe,  and  as  High  Ciuirch  views  and  a  tendency  towards 
Borne  prevailed  so  strongly  in  those  tribunals,  England  should 
have  pursued  a  different  course  from  other  Protestant  countries, 
and  should  have  reverted  to  the  old  Popish  doctrine  of  the  in¬ 
dissolubility  of  marriage.  Accordingly  in  1601  this  was  solemnly 
adjudged  to  be  the  law  in  the  Court  of  the  Star  Cliamber,  when, 
according  to  the  rejiorter  of  the  decision,  tlie  former  opinion 
that  a  divorce  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  adultery  was  a 
divorce  a  vinculo  mntrimonii,  was  changed,  and  adultery  was 
held  to  be  only  ground  for  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  toro. 

From  that  d(?cision  arose  the  necessity  of  an  a[)peal  to  Par¬ 
liament  to  dissolve,  by  the  inherent  powers  of  the  Legislature, 
the  binding  effects  of  a  marriage  contract.  This  course  was 
not  resorted  to  till  1669,  when  Lord  Boos  successfully  carried 
a  Bill  for  the  purpose  through  both  Houses  <»f  Parliament. 
Similar  measures  were  adopted  in  the  same  century  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  ;  and  these  three 
cases,  which  are  all  that  occurred  up  to  the  commencement 
of  1700,  Mr.  Macqueen  tells  us,  form  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  practice  of  dissolving  marriages  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament. 

It  appears  by  returns  which  have  been  furnished  that  about 
four  marriages  are  thus  dissolved  annually  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  sole  causes  which  are  recognised  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  as  grotinds  for  enacting  such  a  privilegium  are,  adultery 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery,  accompanied  by  aggrava¬ 
ting  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 

We  may  complete  this  short  statement  as  to  the  la\v  and 
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practice  of  obtaining  a  divorce  in  England,  by  adding  that  the 
ordinary  course,  in  conformity  with  the  requisites  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  previous  to  passing  an  Act,  is,  a  civil  action  for  damages 
by  the  husband  against  the  adulterer  in  tlie  Common  Law 
Courts,  and  a  suit  by  the  husband  against  the  wife  for  a 
divorce  a  mensd  vt  toro  in  the  h^cclesiastical  Court.  In  the 
case  of  an  injured  wife  the  action  at  law  is,  of  course,  not 
brought.  The  cost  of  these  different  proceedings,  and  of  the 
prosecution  of  a  Hill  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
dissolve  the  marriage,  is  usually  estimated  at  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  pounds. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  present  state  of 
the  law  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  spectacle  of  four 
or  five  wealthy  individuals  every  year  being  allowed  to  obtain 
relief  from  a  domestic  grievance  by  purchasing,  as  it  were,  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  so  outrageous,  so  contrary  to  the  boast 
of  equal  laws  and  equal  justice,  which  we  all  assume  our  Con¬ 
stitution  confers  on  the  community,  that  directly  the  question 
is  once  distinctly  raised,  there  is  obviously  no  issue,  except  in 
the  total  abolition  of  divorce,  or  in  a  law  which  shall  open  the 
remedy  to  all  classes. 

If  marriage  be  considered  a  mere  civil  contract  independent 
of  any  sacramental  obligation  which  religion  may  superinduce, 
it  would  appear  to  follow  from  the  essential  nature  of  con¬ 
tracts,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the 
will  of  the  contracting  parties.  Two  persons  seeking  mutual 
happiness,  and  believing  it  to  be  attainable  by  embracing  the 
married  state,  enter  into  Avhat  are  called  the  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony  ;  but  if  experience  proves  that  they  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  instead  of  happiness  they  have  produced  misery, 
instead  of  love  loathing,  the  argument  is  plausible  that  the  law 
ought  to  allow  them  to  unrivet  those  chains  which  they  have 
voluntarily  assumed. 

But  this  argument,  Avhich  apjMjars  in  all  discussions  on  the 
Divorce  question,  was  never  better  answered  than  by  M.  de 
Portalis,  in  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  under  Napoleon  I.,  when  the 
chapter  on  Divorce  in  the  Code  Civil  was  under  review :  — 

‘  Le  mariage,  dit-on,  est  un  contrat :  oui,  dans  sa  forme  exterieure, 
il  est  de  la  meme  nature  que  les  autres  contrats ;  mais  il  n’est  plus 
un  contrat  ordinaire  quand  on  I’envisage  en  lui-meme  dans  son 
princijKJ  et  dans  ses  effets.  Serait-on  fibre  de  stipuler  un  terme  a 
la  duree  de  ce  contrat,  qui  est  essentiellcnient  perpetuel,  puisqu’il  a 
pour  objet  de  perpetuer  I’espece  humain  ?  Le  legislateur  rougirait 
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d’autoriser  expressetnent  une  pareille  stipulation . Le  manage 

a  encore  un  autre  caractere :  il  ne  subsiste  pas  pour  les  epoux  seuls ; 
il  subsiste  pour  la  societe,  pour  les  enl'ans ;  il  etablit  une  t'amille.’ 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  other  grounds  must  be  found  for 
the  propriety  of  divorce  than  those  which  apply  to  the  rescind¬ 
ing  of  an  ordinary  contract. 

The  only  grounds  which  can  o|>erate  upon  a  legislature, 
assuming  that  divorce  is  not  forbidden  by  any  precept  of 
Christianity,  are  the  etfects  produced  upon  society  and  morals 
by  holding  the  married  knot  to  be  indissoluble.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  moral  gauge  by  which  to  determine 
the  operation  of  divorce  on  society.  Catholic  writers  inveigh 
loudly  against  the  ordinary  effects  of  Protestantism  in  relaxing 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  in  introducing  the  most  frivolous 
grounds  of  divorce.  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  j)oint  out 
the  depravation  of  morals  in  Catholic  countries,  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  opposite  system. 

If  we  refer  to  statistics,  the  facts  which  offer  themselves  point 
at  no  clear  conclusion  in  favour  of  either  view ;  for  while  the 
divorces  in  Prussia,  whose  Protestant  jmpulation  is  under  ten 
millions,  amount  on  an  average  to  2,1)39  per  annum,  the  divorces 
in  Scotland,  which  is  more  exclusively  Protestant  than  Prussia, 
with  a  population  of  three  millions,  only  amount  to  27  j)er 
annum.  Again,  although  the  illegitimate  children  who  are 
born  in  one  Catholic  country  (Bavaria)  amount  to  1  in  5,  it 
appears  that  in  those  provinces  of  Prussia  where  divorce  is 
allowed,  that  is,  in  the  Protestant  provinces,  the  illegitimate 
births  amount  to  1  in  12,  whereas  in  the  Rhine  [irovinces,  which 
are  exclusively  Catholic,  such  births  only  amount  to  1  in  26.* 
Catholic  Ireland  as  compared  with  Protestant  Scotland  affords 
a  similar  example.  Moreover,  on  comparing  the  results  which 
facts  of  this  nature  present  in  a  Protestant  country  which  allows 
of  divorce  (Prussia),  in  a  Protestant  country  which  does  not 
practically  allow  of  divorce  (England),  and  in  a  Catholic  country 


*  Tlie  following  table  was  lately  cited  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  on 
a  discussion  of  the  divorce  question: — 


Illegitimate  Itirths. 


Divorces  per  100,000  souls. 


Province  of  Prussia,  1  in 

12-66 

28 

Posen  „ 

18-79 

_ 

llrandenburgh 

10-77 

33 

'Westphalia 

2408 
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where  divorce  is  entirely  forbidden  (France),  the  moral  statist 
will  not  find  conclusions  to  support  any  [wsitive  theory.* 

On  the  whole,  the  correct  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  state 
of  morals  in  a  nation  is  influenced  by  other  causes  than  the  ex¬ 
istence  or  absence  of  a  legal  power  to  divorce. 

Clear  grounds  then  being  absent  by  which  to  determine  the 
]>ropriety  of  divorce  as  a  civil  Institution,  it  is  probable  that  the 
(juestion  will  be  decided  by  Protestants  more  as  a  matter  of 
feeling  than  of  argument.  Public  opinion  at  present  appears 
to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery 
by  the  wife ;  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  other  champions  of  the 
fair  sex  are  for  giving  equal  rights  to  the  woman  where  the 
husband  is  the  offender ;  and  even  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
Bill  which  they  framed,  has  extended  the  categories  under 
which  injured  wives  may  claim  divorce.  But  we  believe,  if 
the  choice  lies  between  the  unlimited  power  of  divorce  which 
prevails  in  many  Protestant  countries,  and  the  total  absence  of 
divorce  whicli  practically  exists  in  England,  that  the  instinctive 
good  sense  as  well  jis  good  feeling  of  the  country  would  be 
nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  difllerent  forms  which  marriage  has  assumed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  —  polygamy  with  one  nation,  j)olyandry 
with  another,  compared  with  the  institution  so  thoroughly 
European,  of  monogamy, —  prove  conclusively  that  the  union  of 
one  man  to  one  woman  for  life,  considered  merely  as  a  human 
institution,  is  the  wisest,  the  most  stable  foundation  for  a  civi¬ 
lised  society  that  has  been  framed  by  the  wit  of  man,  or  by  the 
sanction  of  religion.  Exjwjrience  as  fully  proves  that  that  state 
of  society  which  encourages  great  facility  of  divorce,  has  always 
been  marked  by  notable  depravation  of  morals.  But  it  seems  to 
admit  of  equally  clear  demonstration,  that  when  once  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  divorce  is  admitted,  it  is  impossible  logically  to  draw  any 
line  by  which  it  shall  be  restrained  within  due  bounds. 

Adultery  by  the  wife  appears  to  most  Protestants  to  be  a  just 

*  Number  of  Illeyitimate  Births.  —  Prussia,  1  in  13'55  ;  England  1 
in  15  ;  France,  1  in  13*77 ;  Paris,  1  in  3*79. 

On  this  comparison,  the  country  which  allows  of  divorce  would 
appear  to  present  the  worst  state  of  morals  of  the  three;  and  the 
unexpected  result  shown  by  the  French  returns  seems  to  prove  that 
English  self-complacency  on  this  subject  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  returns  from  Bavaria  are  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  female  purity,  judged  by  this  test,  is  far  greater 
in  the*  Protestant  provinces  where  divorce  is  allowed,  than  in  the 
Catholic  districts  where  it  is  not  ;  in  the  former  illegitimate  births 
being  1  in  12*49,  in  the  latter  1  in  3*81. 
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ground  for  putting  an  end  to  legal  cohabitation.  But  why? 
Because  it  destroys  tlie  aim  ancl  object  of  conjugal  life,  and 
forbids  its  ever  being  accomplished.  If  this  principle  is  carried 
out  to  its  consequences,  it  will  be  found  to  embrace  innumer¬ 
able  cases.  The  Bill  of  the  House  of  Lords  specifies  five  dif¬ 
ferent  grounds  for  divorce. 

1.  Adultery  by  the  wife. 

2.  Adultery  by  the  husband,  accompanied  with  cruelty,  or 
(3.),  with  incest,  or  (4.),  with  bigamy,  or  (5.),  with  wilful  de¬ 
sertion.  But  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  Committee,  proposed  four 
other  cases  as  just  grounds  for  divorce  in  favour  of  the  wife ;  and 
it  seems  impossible  to  hold  that  in  all  such  cases  the  aim  and 
object  of  conjugal  life  are  not  equally  defeated.*  With  respect 
to  what  ap[)ears  to  us  the  extremely  objectionable  ground  of 
divorce,  mutual  cnnsent,  the  forcible  observations  of  Lord 
Stowell  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  :  — 

‘  When  people  understand  that  they  must  live  together,  except  for 
a  very  few  reasons  known  to  tlie  law,  they  learn  to  soften,  by  mutual 
accommodation,  that  yoke  which  they  know  they  cannot  shake  off; 
they  become  good  husbands  and  good  wives,  from  the  necessity  of 
remaining  husbands  and  wives ;  for  necessity  is  a  powerful  master 
in  teaching  tlie  duti(‘s  wiiich  it  imposes.  If  it  were  once  understood 
that  upon  mutual  disgust  married  persons  might  be  legally  separated, 
many  couples  who  now  pass  through  the  world  with  mutual  comfort 
might  have  been,  at  this  moment,  living  in  a  state  of  the  most  licen¬ 
tious  and  unreserved  immorality.’ 

*  The  Allgemeines  Landrecht,  or  Civil  Code  of  Prussia,  promulgated 
by  Frederick  William  II.,  enumerates  .seventeen  distinct  grounds  of 
divorce;  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of  which  are,  (lb.),  Great 
Aversion;  (17.),  Mutual  Consent,  where  there  are  no  children  (bei 
hitiderhsen  E/ien.) 

This  word  kiuderlos  (childless)  has  not  yet  received  its  final 
construction  in  the  Prussian  Law  Courts ;  and  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  it  means,  where  there  arc  no  children,  where  there  never 
have  been  children,  or  where  there  are  no  children  and  there  is  no 
hojK?  of  having  any. 

But  although  the  moral  evils  of  facile  divorce  are  clearly  perceived 
and  deplored  by  the  governing  classes  in  Prussia  ;  although  it  is 
computed  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  divorces  in  that 
country  are  founded  on  the  grounds  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  comprised  under  the  term  caprice,  yet  the 
difiiculties  inherent  in  the  subject  are  such,  when  a  verbal  definition 
of  the  causes  authorising  divorce  has  to  be  framed,  that  although  the 
Government  has  been  carefully  considering  the  subject  since  1825, 
and  the  Se-sion  of  1854  was  especially  occupied  with  a  Bill  framed 
by  Government  with  the  view  of  remodelling  the  Law  of  Divorce, 
the  task  has  hitherto  batiled  all  the  wisdom  of  Prussian  statesman- 
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Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  cases  occur  in  married 
life  to  which  no  such  observations  a’*e  applicable  —  cases  in 
which  mutual  dist/nst  as  com{)letely  destroys  tlie  object  of 
conjugal  life  as  adultery,  and  makes  cohabitation  equally  im¬ 
possible.  Cases  of  incompatibility  of  temper  of  such  aggra¬ 
vated  character  occasionally  occur  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
two  ])ersons  who  can  possibly  live  separate  to  live  together. 
Unless  grounds  of  general  policy  intervene  (as  we  think  they 
clearly  do)  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  such  ill-assorted  unions, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  general  reasoning  which  demands 
that  the  happiness  of  two  individuals  should  not  be  sacrificed, 
and  their  morality  exposed  to  undue  temptation  by  the  unyield¬ 
ing  fetters  of  the  law  of  marriage. 

Exactly  similar  difficulties  to  those  now  pressing  on  the 
Prussian  Legislature  arose  in  the  Conseil  d’Etat  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  on  the  occasion  we  have  alluded  to  above.  The  subject 
was  discussed  for  many  days  under  the  Presidency  of  the  First 
Consul ;  but  although  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  eminent 
men  who  sat  in  that  Council  were  preponderating  against  in¬ 
compatibility  of  temper  and  mutual  consent  as  grounds  for 
divorce,  they  were,  nevertheless,  admitted  into  the  Code. 
Napoleon  jirobably  assigned  the  true  ground  for  their  ad¬ 
mission.  ‘  Vouloir  n’admettre  le  divorce  que  pour  cause  d’adul- 
‘  tere  publiquement  prouve  e’est  le  proscrire  absoluinent ;  car 
‘  d’un  cole,  pen  d’adulteres  peuvent  etre  prouves ;  de  I’antre  il 
‘  est  peu  d'hommes  assez  ehontes  pour  proclamer  la  turpitude 
‘  de  leur  epouses.’  The  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  of  France, 
by  which  divorce  was  legalised,  were,  however,  abrogated  in 
1816;  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  French  people  to  restore  them.  Other  remedies, 
short  of  divorce  d  vinculo,  are  atfoixled  by  the  French  law.* 


*  In  a  recent  Report  to  the  Emperor  of  tlie  French  (August  1856) 
the  Minister  of  Justice  states,  that  in  1853  the  number  of  cases  of 
Separation  de  Corps  submitted  to  the  French  Tribunals  was  1722 ; 
in  1854  tlie  number  was  1681.  Of  tliese  1681  cases,  1410  were  for 
ill-treatment,  1 16  for  adultery  by  the  wdfe,  109  for  adultery  by  the 
husband,  46  fur  condemnations  to  infamous  punishments.  More¬ 
over,  in  these  cases,  1242  separations  were  granted,  174  were  dis¬ 
missed,  and  265  were  abandoned  on  the  reconciliation  of  parties  by 
the  Judge.  In  relating  tliese  i'acts  .Mr.  Macqueen  remarks:  ‘The 
‘  moral  spectacle  presented  by  these  returns  is  not  depressing,  the 
‘  greatness  of  the  French  population  being  considered.  The  total 
‘  number  of  separations  is  little  more  than  1200.  Only  225  are  for 
‘  adultery.  The  others,  about  1000,  are  for  outrages,  cruelty,  and 
‘  penal  misconduct.  The  question  is,  dues  anything  like  the  half  of 
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The  opinion,  we  believe,  is  universal  amongst  the  educated 
classes  in  French  society  that  it  is  contrary  to  good  feeling  and 
good  taste  to  expose  the  frailties  of  a  wife  to  the  publicity  of  a 
Court  of  Justice.  When  a  domestic  misfortune  of  this  class 
occurs,  it  is  deemed  wiser  and  better  to  bow  before  it  in 
silence  ;  and  the  emancipation  whlcli  a  husband  may  gain  by  a 
public  expose  is  thought  to  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  injury 
thereby  inflicted  upon  the  children  .and  upon  his  own  character. 
Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  similar  views  have  prevailed 
among  tlie  higher  classes  in  England  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  At  least,  it  is  only  in  this  manner  tliat 
we  can  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  noble  suitors  in  our 
Law  Courts  in  that  class  of  actions  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  called  forth  those  impassioned  addresses  of 
Erskine  which  are  still  unrivalled  in  the  forensic  eloquence  of 
the  English  bar. 

It  may  not  be  unsafe  to  predict  that  if  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject  of  divorce,  with  the 
view  of  introducing  it  as  a  legal  institution,  they  will  find  tliat 
various  grave  questions  will  arise  for  solution,  such  as  are  not 
touched  by  the  Bill  sent  down  by  tlic  House  of  Lords  last 
Session.  That  measure,  if  it  be  looked  ujMin  merely  as  a  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  efficient  legal  tribunal  for  the  joint  jurisdiction 
hitherto  exercised  by  Courts  of  Law,  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords,  undoubtedly  removes  a 
great  blot  in  our  system.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
tliat  the  Bill  contains  principles  of  far  wider  application  ;  that 
if  divorce  is  really  to  be  made  a  legal  remedy  applicable  to  all 
classes,  local  courts  of  some  kind  or  other  must  be  invested 
with  the  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  the  Legislature,  before  it 
sanctions  the  introduction  of  divorce  into  our  manners  as  a 
legal  right  available  both  to  poor  and  rich,  must  clearly  define 
the  principles  on  which  alone  it  should  be  allowed. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  many  questions  connected  with 
the  property  of  married  women  which  are  jiressing  for  solu¬ 
tion,  and  if  a  satisfactory  law  could  be  passed  to  secure  to 

‘  that  number  of  similar  delinquencies  occur  every  year  in  England  ? 
‘  Are  they  without  redress  ?  Is  it  lit  they  should  continue  so  ?’  The 
number  of  applications  for  svparotions  de  biens  (a  distinct  proceeding 
from  the  separations  de  corps)  was  4293  ;  but  of  these,  1281  were 
refused  by  the  Court.  The  number  of  married  couples  existing  in 
France  exceeds  six  millions:  consetjuently,  the  annual  proportion  of 
separations  de  corps  is  as  1  in  5000  marriages,  and  of  separations  de 
biens  as  1  in  2000. 
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women  their  own  acquisitions  or  property  bequeathed  to  them 
by  their  friends,  it  W(tuld  "o  far  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any 
alteration  in  our  laws  with  regard  to  divorce. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  misconduct  in  married  life 
it  is  not  a  second  marriage  that  is  sought  for  by  the  injured 
party,  but  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  marriage  law  aflPecting 
property.  An  injured  husband  seeks  to  throw  off  the  liability 
to  support  a  worthless  wife,  a  deserted  wife  seeks  to  protect 
her  earnings  from  a  profligate  husband.  Cases  of  this  kind 
occur  every  day  in  society ;  they  form  practical  substantial  griev¬ 
ances  capable  of  being  remedied  by  law,  and  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  has  been  pointedly  called  to  the  subject. 

It  appears  that  during  the  last  Session  upwards  of  seventy 
petitions  with  24,000  signatures  attached  have  been  presented 
to  Parliament,  complaining  of  the  law  of  property  as  it  affects 
married  women;  and  if  such  petitions  are  to  be  weighed 
non  numero,  it  will  be  found  that  the  names  attached  comprise 
some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  our  day,  and  nearly 
all  the  distinguished  women  who  have  made  the  present  such  a 
remarkable  epoch  of  female  literature. 

In  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  married  women  have 
received  but  scanty  justice  as  to  rights  of  property  under  the 
law  of  England.  The  codes  of  France,  S|)ain,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Denmark, — of,  we  believe,  every  European  nation, —  consider  a 
married  woman  as  a  citizen  capable  of  holding  property  and 
of  entering  into  contracts  under  certain  conditions;  they  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  husband  exerting  his  marital  rights  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  wife ;  and  they  invest  the  latter  with  the  legal 
means  of  protecting  her  pecuniary  interests.  The  English  law 
is  unique  in  making  the  act  of  marriage  a  gift  of  all  a  woman’s 
personal  property  to  her  husband ;  it  is  unique  in  vesting  in 
her  husband  all  subsequent  acquisitions  and  bequests.  If  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  this  divarication  of  English 
law  from  the  codes  of  the  other  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  we 
shall  find  that  no  clearly  recognised  line  of  policy  has  dictated 
the  rule,  but  that  it  has  grown  up  partly  perhaps  from  accident, 
partly  from  the  greater  portion  of  our  code  being  judge-made 
law,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  judges  in  favour  of  husbands 
whose  interests  were  more  immediately  brought  to  their  notice. 

The  early  English  law,  like  the  law  of  all  the  Teutonic  races, 
was  remarkably  just  to  women,  and  herein  differs  greatly  from 
the  laws  of  other  early  nations  in  similar  states  of  civilisation 
The  Anglo-Saxon  wife  took  on  her  husband’s  death  a  third  part, 
of  all  her  husband’s  freehold  lands,  called  her  dower,  and  retained, 
unaltered  by  the  act  of  marriage,  her  own  landed  estates.  The 
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Anglo-Saxon  liusband,  by  way  of  mutuality,  obtained  a  life 
estate  in  his  wife’s  lands  when  he  survived  her,  but  only  in  cases 
where  there  hiul  been  a  child  Iwrn  to  the  marriage.  The  wife’s 
personal  property,  it  is  true,  became  blended  with  the  personal 
property  of  the  husband,  and  was  at  his  sole  disposition ;  but 
she  became  entitled  at  his  death  to  a  third  part  of  this  common 
stock,  or  to  one-half  of  it  if  there  were  no  children.  The 
formula  therefore  in  the  Church  of  England’s  office  of  matrimony, 
wherein  the  husband  assures  his  wife  at  the  altar  that  he  endows 
her  with  all  his  worldly  goods,  was  wholly  significant  and  true. 
This  continued  to  be  the  theory  of  the  law  as  to  the  mutual 
rights  of  husband  and  wife  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
But  it  became  altered  in  favour  of  husbands,  as  Bhickstone 
informs  us,  ‘  by  imperceptible  degrees ;  ’  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  not  that  the  Legishiture  ad«)pted  any  new  principle,  but  that 
the  judges  gradually  sanctioned  tlie  attempts  of  husbands  to 
oust  their  wives  of  the  rights  conferred  on  them  by  Common 
Law.  Thus,  the  Courts  recognised  the  validity  of  wills  by  which 
men  devised  away  their  whole  property,  including  the  widow’s 
share,  which  in  Scotland,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  in  most 
parts  of  France,  remains  to  this  day  her  inalienable  provision. 
So  also  with  her  claim  to  dower, — judicial  decision  denied  it  to 
the  widow  out  of  the  equitable  lands  of  her  husband,  but  the 
claim  of  the  latter,  called  his  courtesy  to  the  equitable  lauds  of 
his  wife,  was  recognised.  Subsequent  decisions  and  acts  of  the 
Legislature  have  now  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  rights  of 
widows  to  any  provision  at  all  out  of  the  land  of  her  husband ; 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Macqueen  on  the  hist  statute  which  was  passed  on  this  subject 
in  1834. 

‘  The  widow’s  dower — on  the  faith,  peradventurc,  of  which  she 
has  married — is  hy  this  clause  put  under  the  absolute  power  of  the 
husband,  to  sustain,  to  abridge,  to  mutilate,  or  to  destroy.  No  wife, 
therefore,  can  be  safe  under  this  law  unless  she  have  had  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Whether  that  is  a  fit  rule  for  an  enlightened  people  to  adopt 
in  the  most  iuqwrtant  of  all  contracts  1  leave  others  to  discuss ;  only 
observing,  that  if  husbands  were  uniformly  wise,  just,  and  generous, 
the  enactment  might  pu.ss  without  comment.  Looking,  however,  at 
the  world  us  it  is, — remembering  that  husbands  are  occasionally  apt 
to  be  improvident,  thoughiless,  capricious,  —  that  they  sometimes  even 
quarrel  with  their  wives,  and  upon  slender  grounds,  —  that  they  are 
not  always  free  from  sinister  influences,  especially  in  their  languish¬ 
ing  and  dying  moments, — and,  finally,  adverting  to  the  great  power 
which  the  law  gives  them  in  other  respects  over  the  wife’s  property 
and  person, — this  provision  of  the  Act  does  seem,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  inexplicable  in  modern  legislation.’ 
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In  fact,  it  may  be  aaid  that  practically  the  widow’s  right  to 
a  life  estate  in  one-third  of  her  husband’s  landed  property  is 
as  coin()letely  extinguished  as  is  her  right  to  one-third  of  the 
husband’s  personalty. 

By  the  law  of  England,  then,  the  contract  of  marriage  trans¬ 
fers  to  the  husband  the  whole  of  the  personal  property  of  the 
wife ;  it  also  vests  in  him  all  personal  property  subsequently 
acquired  by  her,  either  by  bequest,  by  donation,  or  by  her  own 
exertions ;  it  also  gives  him  the  administration  of  her  landed 
estates,  and  at  her  death  the  possession  of  them  for  his  life,  if 
there  should  chance  to  have  been  a  child  bom  of  the  marriage. 
The  rights  of  property  which  the  wife  acquires  by  the  marriage 
are  a  possibility  of  succeeding  to  one-third  of  the  husband’s 
personal  estate,  where  he  dies  intestate,  and  the  right  of  dower 
in  his  freehold  estates  if  he  neglects  to  deprive  her  of  it.  She 
also  acquires  the  right  to  bind  her  husband  for  necessaries  suit¬ 
able  to  her  position  in  life  if  he  omits  to  supply  them,  for 
although  the  law  is  said  to  throw  upon  the  husband  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  maintaining  his  wife,  there  is  no  direct  mode  of  enforcing 
this  obligation,  except  in  the  case  of  paupers  where  a  wife  be¬ 
comes  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

As  the  law  regulating  the  right  of  a  wife  to  bind  her  husband 
by  her  contracts  is  a  matter  that  comes  home  *  to  the  business 
‘  and  bosom’  of  many,  we  subjoin  a  precis  of  it  wliich  we 
gather  principally  from  Mr.  Macqueen. 

This  power  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  agency,  and  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  partner  to  bind  the  firm.  Wherever  a  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  the  husband  having  authorised  his  wife  to  con¬ 
tract  the  debt,  the  question,  as  a  question  of  fact,  is  for  the 
jury  to  determine.  But  as  jurors  are  apt  to  be  infiuenced  by 
discordant  views  on  this  subject,  sometimes  sympathising  with 
husbands  who  are  linked  to  extravagant  wives,  sometimes  with 
a  brother  tradesman  who  is  prosecuting  his  claim,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  their  decisions  are  somewhat  fiuctuating.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  modern  juries 
is  to  find  a  verdict  in  favour  of  husbands. 

The  law  in  this  respect  was  mainly  settled  by  a  number  of 
cases  brought  against  an  unhappy  special  pleader,  to  whom  the 
Law  Reporters  generously  gave  the  pseudonym  of  Benedict. 
Mrs.  Benedict  appears  to  have  been  most  ingenious  in  obtaining 
credit  from  different  tradesmen,  and  each  in  his  turn  tried  his 
fortune  in  the  Law  Courts  by  an  action  against  the  husband. 
From  these  cases  it  appears,  that  when  a  wife  is  living  with  her 
husband,  if  in  the  ordinary  administi'ation  of  her  itousehold  she 
gives  order  for  commodities  suitable  to  her  position  in  life,  the 
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presumption  is  that  she  has  the  authority  of  her  husband,  and 
he  will  be  bound.  But  in  such  case  lie  may  rebut  this  presump¬ 
tion  of  law,  by  showing  that  the  household  was  already  well 
supplied,  and  that  his  wife’s  orders  were  unwarranted.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  dress.  The  wife  has  an  implied  authority  to 
pledge  her  husband’s  credit  for  articles  suitable  co  her  station : 
be  sees  the  dress  or  ornaments  which  she  wears,  and  therefore 
but  little  evidence  is  required  to  prove  his  assent  to  the  orders 
she  has  given.  But  if  the  purchases  have  been  extravagant,  far 
above  what  was  needed  by  the  position  of  the  wedded  pair,  and 
have  not  been  recognised  or  sanctioned  by  the  husband,  the 
jury  will  then  have  to  decide  whether  the  wife  acted  with  or 
without  the  authority  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  latter  case  he 
is  absolved.  Thus  in  a  recent  case,  where  the  husband  was  sued 
for  a  milliner’s  bill,  amounting  to  some  thousand  pounds,  for 
articles  furnished  to  the  wife  during  a  single  season,  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  the  bill  alone  seems  to  have  justified  the  jury  in 
presuming  that  the  husband  bad  given  no  authority  to  contract 
such  a  debt. 

When  the  wife  is  living  separate  from  the  husband  a  diffe¬ 
rent  rule  prev^s,  as  then  there  is  no  presumption  that  she  has 
authority  to  bind  him  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  law 
requires  the  wife  to  cohabit  with  her  husband,  and  if  she  leaves 
bis  roof  and  contracts  debts,  it  is  for  the  tradesman  who  supplies 
her  to  ascertain  that  the  separation  from  her  husband  is  justi¬ 
fiable,  and  that  from  her  husband’s  conduct  towards  her  she  has 
a  right  to  pledge  his  credit.  Lord  Tenterden,  who  laid  down 
this  law  on  several  occasions,  observed, — 

‘  When  a  wife  lives  with  her  husband  he  may  in  general  be  taken 
to  be  conversant  of  her  contracts.  But  when  they  are  living  sepa¬ 
rate,  it  is  for  the  party  seeking  to  charge  the  husband  to  make  out 
the  proof  that  be  is  liable.  If  a  shopkeeper  will  sell  goods  to  every 
one  that  comes,  he  must  take  his  chance  of  being  paid.  It  lies  on 
him  to  make  out  by  full  proof  his  claim  against  any  other  person.’ 

The  cases  in  which  a  husband  is  liable  where  a  separation 
has  occurred  arise,  first,  when  he  has  deserted  his  wife ;  secondly, 
when  he  has  turned  her  out  of  doors,  except  in  cases  of  her  adul¬ 
tery  ;  thirdly,  when  his  miseonduct  has  eompelled  her  to  quit  his 
roof ;  and,  fourthly,  where  tlie  separation  has  been  by  mutual 
consent,  unless  he  at  the  same  time  provides  her  with  a  separate 
and  sufficient  maintenance. 

Where  an  officer  in  India  left  his  wife  in  England  with  an 
annual  allowance,  which  was  regularly  paid,  the  judge  held,  in 
an  action  brought  against  the  husband  for  goods  sold,  that  this 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  case  of  separation,  but  that  the  ques- 
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tions  for  the  jury  were,  first,  whether  the  goods  supplied  were 
necessaries,  considering  the  husband’s  rank  in  life ;  secondly, 
whether  the  allowance  to  the  wife  had  been  sufficient;  and, 
thirdly,  whether  it  was  notorious  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the 
wife  was  living  in  a  style  beyond  her  husband’s  station.  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  on  all  points  in  favour  of  the  husband. 

As  examples  of  the  unsystematic  manner  in  which  the  English 
law  has  dealt  with  the  liabilities  of  a  husband  for  the  acts  of  his 
wife,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  she  prefer  articles  of  the  peace 
against  him,  he  is  liable  to  the  attorney  for  the  costs,  on  the 
ground  of  it  being  his  duty  to  provide  necessaries  for  his  wife. 
But  he  is  nut  so  liable  if  she  indicts  him  for  an  assault ;  the 
judge  quaintly  remarking,  that  ‘  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 

*  an  indictment  against  the  husband  for  assaulting  his  wife  is  a 

*  necessary.’ 

It  has  been  seen  by  this  statement  of  the  law  of  England, 
that  it  is  extremely  harsh  in  its  operation  on  married  women, 
so  far  as  property  is  concerned ;  and  it  must  strike  an  intelligent 
foreigner  with  wonder,  that  in  a  country  like  England,  in  which 
women  are  supposed  to  hold  so  high  a  social  position,  a  law  of 
this  character  should  have  been  allowed  to  retain  its  place  in 
our  Corpus  Juris.  We  think  that  this  point  has  been  well  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  who  have  drawn  up 
a  careful  and  instructive  report  on  the  Law  of  Property  as  it 
affects  married  women.  They  say,  —  ‘  The  unreasonableness 
*  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  on  this  head,  and  its  unfit- 
‘  ness  for  the  relations  of  modern  civilised  life,  are  so  self-evi- 
‘  dent,  that  the  Legislature  would  have  been  called  upon  long 
‘  ago  to  enact  more  liberal  and  larger  provisions,  had  not  Courts 
‘  of  Equity  stepped  in  to  correct  the  antiquated  rules  and  harsh- 
‘  ness  of  Courts  of  Law.’ 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  by  the  philosophic  student  of 
our  laws  and  customs,  to  note  the  mode  in  which,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  Courts  of  Equity  supported  by  public  opinion  have 
U8urj)ed  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  repeal  provisions  of 
the  Common  Law.  The  Common  Law,  in  giving  all  a  woman’s 
personal  property  to  her  husband,  proceeds  on  a  principle  at  all 
events  intelligible  and  distinct;  viz.,  that  as  the  charges  of  the 
marriage  are  thrown  upon  the  husband,  the  property  also  should 
be  placed  in  his  hands.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  tacitly  re¬ 
cognised,  that  submission  by  the  wife  to  her  husband,  and  con¬ 
jugal  harmony,  would  be  best  promoted  by  denying  to  the  wife 
all  rights  of  separate  pn>perty. 

Now  this  reasoning  may  be  sound  or  otherwise,  but  the  course 
adopted  by  Courts  of  Equity  which  have  sanctioned  the  at- 
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tempts  of  private  parties  to  confer  separate  property  on  married 
women,  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  law.  It  is 
also  in  violation  of  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  equity ;  viz., 
that  equity  follows  the  law.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  decisions  of  the  various  great  men  occupying 
the  woolsack,  from  Lord  Nottingham  downwards,  who  have 
recognised  the  propriety  of  married  women  enjoying  separate 
property,  and  being  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  ownership, 
have  done  much  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  Common  Law, 
to  place  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  on  a  par,  as  to  legal 
rights,  with  those  of  continental  Europe,  and  thus  far  to  render 
the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  less  imperative. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  in  a  few  sentences  the  expedients 
which  are  adopt^,  or  the  devices  which  have  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Courts  of  Equity,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Common 
Law,  and  to  confer  on  married  women  the  rights  of  property. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  by  transferring  before  mar¬ 
riage  a  woman’s  personal  property  to  trustees,  the  sole  and  ex¬ 
clusive  enjoyment  of  the  interest  or  dividends  maybe  committed 
to  herself.  She  may  also,  in  many  cases,  have  as  complete  dis¬ 
position  of  what  is  called  her  separate  estate  as  if  she  were  single ; 
and  by  the  law  of  England,  which  herein  differs  from  many 
codes,  a  single  woman  enjoys  exactly  the  same  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  as  a  man.  But  in  order  to  protect  married  women  from 
the  influence  of  their  husbands,  a  clause  called  the  ‘  Non-anti- 
‘  cipation  Clause,’  was  invented,  during  the  last  century,  by 
some  skilful  conveyancer;  and,  having  received  due  sanction 
from  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  now  finds  a  place  in  most  ante¬ 
nuptial  settlements.  By  this  clause  a  married  woman  is  not 
allowed,  under  any  emergency,  to  dispose  of  the  principal  of 
her  separate  estate. 

Again ;  in  order  to  prevent  husbands  obtaining  possession  of 
legacies  and  donations  made  to  the  wife.  Courts  of  Equity  will 
recognise  and  protect  the  property  as  belonging  to  the  latter,  if 
apt  words  are  used  in  the  will  or  deed,  expressing  that  the  sepa¬ 
rate  use  or  benefit  of  the  wife  is  intended  by  the  donor. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  no  father  can  secure  an 
independent  provision  for  his  daughter;  no  woman,  whatever 
the  amount  of  her  personal  estate  may  be,  can  rescue  it  from 
her  future  husband,  unless  an  attorney  be  at  hand  to  frame  the 
requisite  provisions  which  shall  evade  the  grasp  of  the  Common 
Law.  ^Moreover,  a  legacy  or  gift  to  a  married  woman  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  her  a  sufficient  maintenance  can 
never  be  safely  made  without  the  inter{)osition  of  men  skilled 
in  the  law,  and  the  employment  of  technical  phrases. 
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Two  main  objections  present  themselves  to  this  state  of  things : 
First,  that  the  palliatives  which  it  allows  to  a  harsh  provision 
of  the  law  are  only  available  to  those  who  are  wealthy  enough, 
provident  enough,  and  sufficiently  well-informed  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  professional  agents.  S^ondly,  that  there  are  many 
cases,  even  among  the  upper  classes,  where  these  palliatives 
have  no  operation, — in  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  fortune  de¬ 
scending  upon  a  married  woman  under  an  intestacy. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  observed  that 
it  embraces  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  the  women  of 
England.  Lord  Lyndhurst  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  marriages  celebrnted  in  England  are 
contracted  without  any  settlements  at  all;  and  it  is  evident 
that  tliis  applies  not  only  to  the  lower  classes,  but  to  all  those 
classes  engaged  in  trade  or  other  callings,  who  have  no  fixed 
capital  or  property  to  be  so  settled.  To  all  who  marry  without 
any  previous  settlement,  the  CommonXaw,  as  we  have  above 
stated  it,  applies  in  all  its  harshness.  We  are  enabled  to  give  a 
few  examples  of  the  operation  of  the  law  amongst  the  industri¬ 
ous  classes.  The  first  is  a  letter  addressed,  during  the  last 
Session,  to  a  Member  of  the  Legislature ;  and,  from  personal 
inquiries  which  we  have  made  into  the  circumstances,  we  believe 
that  the  principal  facts  may  be  relied  upon. 

‘  I  was  married  at  an  early  age,  being  not  yet  sixteen,  having  lost 
both  my  parents  many  years  before.  1  became  acquainted  with  my 
husband  B.  T.,  who  was  by  trade  a  journeyman  printer.  From  the 
first  week  of  my  married  life  I  commenced  working  at  my  needle  as 
well  as  performing  all  the  household  duties  such  as  our  humble  state 
required.  My  husband  continued  to  work  at  his  business  as  a 
printer  during  three  years  after  we  were  married ;  but  the  nature  of 
his  occupation  was  very  precarious,  he  not  holding  a  permanent 
situation,  and  it  being  the  time  of  the  panic.  However,  with  our 
joint  efibrts,  we  had,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  contrived  to 
save  50/.,  and  with  that  sum  took  a  very  small  house  and  shop 

in  - for  my  business  as  straw  hat  manufacturer,  for  which  we 

paid  rent  25/.  per  annum. 

‘  Very  shortly  after  our  removal  there,  my  husband  discontinued 
entirely  his  trade,  and  we  lived  from  the  proceeds  of  my  business, 
the  nature  of  the  same  preventing  the  possibility  of  a  man  being 
either  industriously  or  actively  engaged  in  it.  \Ve  there  continued 
some  short  time.  I  had  been  very  prosperous  in  that  small  way ; 
and  at  that  period  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  1  received 
a  small  property  left  me  on  my  mother’s  side:  he,  as  the  law  prevents 
a  married  woman  receiving  money  without  the  husband’s  signature, 
took  possession  of  it. 

‘  We  then  removed  to  larger  business  premises,  situated - ; 

and  1  can  affirm,  excepting  in  cases  of  indisposition,  1  never  quitted 
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my  business,  and  frequently  in  the  busy  season  hare  worked  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  incessantly.  From  that  time  forward  I 
continued  increasing  my  business  until  we  took  fresh  premises  in 

- ,  for  which  we  paid  210/.  per  annum.  I  was  at  that  time 

making  money  very  rapidly,  my  husband  still  continuing  out  of 
business,  and,  as  necessarily  followed,  he  had  the  control  of  my 
business.  I  still  continued  to  increase  my  business  largely,  making 
money  fast.  My  husband  became  extremely  selfisii  and  dissipated : 
having  by  nature  a  very  weak  mind,  he  formed  bad  associations,  and 
from  them  commenced  all  the  misery  of  myself  and  family.  He  was 
also  exceedingly  whimsical  in  his  selfishness,  indulging  himself  in 
everything  that  money  could  procure  ;  took  lessons  in  writing,  music, 
hud  a  French  master,  a  riding-master,  and  took  lessons  in  swimming. 

‘Things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  at  last  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  occurrence  for  him  to  absent  himself  for  four  or  five  months 
together,  returning  only  in  the  daytime  to  take  the  proceeds  of  the 
business.  In  tlie  year  18 — ,  my  husband  was  supporting  two  women 
in  one  apartment.  I  discovered  the  residence  of  the  relatives  of  one 
of  them,  and  finally  took  her  to  them,  hoping  she  would  be  prevented 
continuing  the  acquaintance.  I  also  took  away  at  the  same  time  an 
iron  chest  containing  the  title-deeds  of  the  various  properties  he  had 
acquired  by  my  labours,  —  leases  of  houses,  railway  stock.  East  India 
stock,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  managed,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  to  keep 
it  secured  from  him  during  six  months.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
my  husband,  finding  that  he  could  not  get  any  more  dividends,  or 
rents,  or  money  to  squander  on  his  paramours,  returned  to  my  house, 
and,  after  many  protestations  that  all  he  desired  was  to  live  respect¬ 
ably  and  retrieve  his  character,  and  live  with  me  and  our  children, 
of  whom  we  had  seven  living,  I  listened  to  his  tale  and  gave  him 
back  all  his  property,  or  rather  mine,  without  any  conditions. 

‘This  was  on  a  Friday;  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  w’hilst  I 
and  my  children  were  at  church,  my  husband  absented  himself,  having 
taken  with  him  his  personal  property,  leaving  me  with  my  children 
peifectly  destitute ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  we  have 
never  seen  him.  He  then  converted  all  the  property  into  money, 
ami  left  me  penniless,  having  sold  the  lease  of  the  house  in  which 
I  had  carried  on  business. 

‘  As  the  law  allows  a  married  woman  no  position,  I  was  compelled 
to  live  upon  the  charity  of  my  friends  until  my  sons  should  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  We  then,  through  the  continued  kindness 
of  friends,  obtained  the  lease  of  another  house,  where  I  with  my 
daughters  carry  on  a  small  business  for  our  daily  subsistence, — being 
a  servant  to  my  son,  as  the  law  allows  a  married  woman  nothing  in 
her  own  right.  But,  being  gifted  (for  a  woman)  with  great  business 
capabilities,  I  continue  to  subsist ;  although,  after  toiling  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  as  natural  consequences  I  find  my  strength  and  energies 
considerably  impaired. 

‘  Still  I  shall  not  consider  what  I  have  suffered  in  vain,  if  this  my 
simple  case  could  be  of  the  smallest  utility  in  alleviating  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  my  countrywomen.’ 
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A  case  mentioned  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a  type  of  a  very  numerous  class  under  the  present  law. 
An  industrious  woman  in  Belgravia  having  been  deserted  by 
her  husband,  set  up  in  business  as  a  lady’s  shoemaker,  and 
met  with  great  success ;  but  after  three  years’  attention  to  her 
trade,  the  husband,  discovering  that  there  was  something  to  be 
got,  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  swept  off  the  furniture  and 
the  stock-in-trade,  collected  the  outstanding  debts,  and  again 
disappeared  with  his  paramour.  Again  and  again  this  operation 
has  been  performed ;  and  only  the  other  day  a  crowd  was 
collected  at  a  shop  in  the  Pantechnicon  to  witness  the  acts  of  a 
husband  (who,  we  are  happy  to  think,  is  not  an  Englishman) 
asserting  his  rights  of  property  under  English  law. 

Here  is  another  case  of  the  same  class  detailed  in  a  letter  by 
a  lady :  — 

‘  I  was  in  Paris  in  184-  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  who  took  me 

to  a  milliner,  Madame  M - ,  in  the  Hue  Castiglione.  She  was 

an  American  from  one  of  the  Carolinas,  and,  being  very  clever, 
and  engaging  in  her  manners,  she  was  a  great  favourite  with  English 
visitors.  Her  husband  was  a  great  profligate,  and  lived  separate 
from  her,  but  he  was  encouraged  to  come  to  her  tea-table  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  when  she  paid  him  a  weekly  sura  for  his  expenses.  Some 
English  ladies  of  rank  promised  Madame  M.  good  patronage  if 
she  settled  in  London,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  her  prospects  she 
determined  to  do  so.  She  was  very  successful,  and  very  careful ;  but 
her  husband  found  out  her  abode,  and,  to  her  horror  and  surprise, 
collected  all  her  monies  due,  seized  everything  she  possessed,  and, 
turned  adrift  in  the  world,  she  returned  to  just  and  equitable 
France.  “  Oh !  Madame  R.,”  she  exclaimed  to  me  before  she  went, 
“  how  can  you  live  in  such  a  country  as  this?”’ 

If  we  descend  lower  in  the  social  scale,  we  shall  find  in¬ 
numerable  cases  of  the  tyranny  and  injustice  which  the  law 
now  allows  a  husband  to  exercise  over  his  wife’s  acquisitions. 
The  husband,  in  the  following  instance,  ought  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  treadmill ;  but,  according  to  law,  he  was  only  doing 
what  he  would  with  his  own ;  — 

‘  A  respectable  woman  named  ■  ,  having  been  many  years  in 

service,  had  saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  when  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  a  man  of  suitable  age  and  plausible  manners,  and 
their  wedding  shortly  took  place.  She  had  given  her  “  bank-book  ” 
to  her  husband,  but  on  the  very  day  of  the  wedding  he  said  to  her, 
“  I  have  not  such  good  health  as  I  used  to  have,  and  do  not  feel  equal 
“  to  supporting  a  wife ;  therefore  I  think  you  had  better  go  back  to 
“  service.”  The  woman,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  a  state  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  replied,  “  Very  well,  I  will  go  back  to  service  immediately,  but 
“  give  me  back  my  bank-book.”  “  Why,”  replied  he,  “  as  I  don’t 
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“  feel  able  to  work  just  now,  I  require  the  money,  but  you  can  go  as 
“  soon  as  you  like.”  So  she  turned  away  too  heart-broken  to  speak, 
left  the  vagabond,  who  had  gone  through  the  marriage  ceremony  as 
the  only  legal  means  of  obtaining  her  money,  and,  returning  to  ser¬ 
vice,  has  never  seen  him  since.  I  bad  all  this  from  her  own  lips.’ 

We  will  mention  another  case  which  illustrates  the  rights 
of  the  husband  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will :  — 

‘  A  lady  whose  husband  had  been  unsuccessful  in  business  esta¬ 
blished  herself  as  a  milliner  in  Manchester.  After  some  years  of 
toil  she  realised  sufficient  for  the  family  to  live  upon  comfortably ; 
the  husband  having  done  nothing  meanwhile.  They  lived  for  some 
time  in  easy  circumstances  after  she  gave  up  business,  and  then  the 
husband  died,  bequeathing  all  his  wife’s  earnings  to  his  own  illegiti¬ 
mate  children.  At  the  age  of  sixty-two  she  was  compelled,  in  order 
to  gain  her  bread,  to  return  to  business.’ 

The  following  incident  in  one  of  these  melancholy  histories 
of  domestic  treachery  is  thus  related  by  the  solicitor  of  the 
parties ;  — 

‘  A  young  lady,  of  age,  eloped  from  the  house  of  her  parents  with 
a  military  officer.  She  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  con¬ 
sisting  of  stock,  standing  in  her  own  name,  in  the  public  funds.  I 
was  immediately  called  upon  by  her  mother,  a  lady  of  rank,  and 
together  we  arrived  at  the  church,  in  time.  The  marriage  had  not 
been  celebrated.  But  no  legal  opposition  could  be  offered.  The  mar¬ 
riage  was  therefore  postponed  for  four-and-twenty  hours  only — being 
all  the  respite  that  could  be  obtained — on  the  understanding  that 
consent  would  not  be  withheld,  and  that  the  lady’s  portion  should  be 
settled.  In  the  short  interval  articles  for  a  settlement  to  be  sub¬ 
sequently  made,  were  prepared.  Neither  time  nor  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  the  preparation  of  an  actual  settlement,  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  trustees,  and  transfer  of  the  stock.  The  articles  were  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  vestry,  and  were  attested  by  the  officiating  clergyman. 
There  was  a  solemnity  in  the  transaction  of  the  affair  which  inspired 
me  with  some  confidence  in  the  bridegroom.  But  reflection,  induced 
by  habits  of  business,  led  me;  unknown  to  the  parties,  to  place  a  dis¬ 
tringas  on  the  lady’s  stock.  Notwithstanding  the  execution  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  although  the  draft  of  a  settlement  was  framed  and  approved, 
and  trustees  nominated,  the  husband  and  his  solicitor,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  latter,  prepared  with  evidence  of  the  marriage,  identity,  &c., 
went  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  wife’s 
stock,  without  her  knowledge,  in  exercise  of  the  marital  rights  of  the 
husband.  They  were  prevented  by  the  distringas.  The  stock  was 
saved  and  settled,  in  spite  of  marital  rights.  The  solicitor  of  the 
husband  was  to  have  received  500/.  for  his  professional  advice  and 
assistance  in  this  nefarious  plot.’ 

It  may  be  said,  and  we  believe  with  justice,  that  the  cases 
we  have  been  citing  are  exceptional.  In  the  great  majority 
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of  cases,  good  sense,  good  feeling,  deference  to  public  opinion, 
undoubtedly  operate  upon  husbands  to  prevent  their  exerting 
the  powers  given  them  by  law  to  selfish  purposes.  But  the 
question  naturally  arises.  Why  should  the  law  in  such  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  give  the  husband  powers  so  easily  to  be  abused  ? 

From  the  statements  we  have  made  as  to  the  law,  we  think 
that  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  some  change  is  required. 
It  is  not  consistent  with  justice  that  a  man  should  acquire  a 
large  fortune  with  his  wife,  and  be  allowed  by  law  to  bequeath 
it  the  day  after  his  marriage  to  his  illegitimate  children.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  justice  that  a  man,  whose  misconduct  has 
been  such  as  to  compel  his  wife  to  quit  his  roof,  should  be 
enabled  by  law  to  retain  the  whole  of  her  property,  and  appro¬ 
priate  all  her  subsequent  acquisitions.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  justice  that  when  a  wife  is  enabled  to  earn  a  large  income, 
the  husband  by  law  should  have  the  power  of  squandering  it 
without  any  means  open  to  the  wife  of  securing  the  least 
provision  for  herself  and  children. 

No  one,  we  think,  will  deny  that  cases  such  as  these  are 
scandals  to  our  law,  and  if  they  are  rectified  and  provided  for 
in  other  codes,  why  are  they  not  so  by  the  law  of  England  ? 
The  first  principle  of  a  sound  marriage-law  seems  to  be,  that 
parties  should  have  the  power  of  making  whatever  antenuptial 
settlement  of  their  property  they  choose,  but  in  the  absence 
of  special  agreement  between  husband  and  wife,  there  are 
only  two  satisfactory  modes  of  regulating  the  enjoyment 
of  property  during  the  married  state ;  either  each  party 
should  retain  his  own  property,  with  joint  and  several  liability 
for  the  charges  arising  out  of  wedlock,  or  the  property  should 
be  thrown  into  a  common  stock,  the  administration  being  left 
to  the  husband,  and  the  right  of  the  survivor  to  share  in  the 
common  stock  being  secured  by  law.  The  first  is  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Roman  law,  the  second  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  community  of  goods,  the  communio  honorum  of  the 
civilians,  and  prevails  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  marriages 
in  France. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  sole  administration 
of  the  common  stock  being  given  to  the  husband :  it  accords 
with  the  principle  of  our  law,  it  is  consonant  with  the  views 
inculcated  by  our  religion  as  to  the  due  subordination  of  women, 
it  is  adapted  to  an  active  and  improving  state  of  society,  in 
which  the  easy  transferability  of  property  is  one  of  the  main 
conditions  of  progress.  But  between  giving  the  husband  the 
.  administration  of  the  wife’s  property,  and  giving  him  the 
entire  property,  there  is  an  immense  chasm.  The  reasons  for 
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the  first  are  to  be  found  in  the  propriety  of  placing  the  funds  of 
the  marriage  in  the  hands  of  that  party  on  whom  the  liability 
for  the  charges  of  marriage  rests  by  law, — in  the  avoidance  of 
causes  of  discord,  which  separate  pecuniary  interests  might 
engender, — in  the  simplification  of  transactions  respecting  pro¬ 
perty  ;  but  all  these  reasons  disappear  when  marriage  is  dissolved, 
and  also  when  cohabitation  has  ceased,  either  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  or  by  desertion. 

Under  the  law  of  France  and  many  other  States  of  the 
Continent,  where  the  principle  of  community  of  goods  exists, 
it  is  open  to  the  wife  at  any  time  to  get  her  own  property 
and  acquisitions  secured  to  her,  in  case  the  husband  should 
be  a  spendthrift  or  dissolute,  and  her  share  in  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  is  as  clearly  defined  as  that  of  the  husband.  But 
although  the  provision  in  the  English  code  which  gives  a 
woman’s  personal  property  absolutely  to  her  husband  is  tinged 
with  injustice,  and  although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  original  principles  of  our  law,  still  great  legislative 
difficulties  present  themselves  if  it  is  desired  to  confine  the  hus¬ 
band’s  rights  over  such  property  to  mere  administration ;  to 
apply,  in  fact,  the  same  law  to  the  wife’s  personal  estate  as  to 
her  landed  estate. 

Where  the  communio  bonorum  exists,  as  in  the  Scotch  and 
French  law,  the  exigencies  of  society  require  that  the  husband 
should  have  power  to  make  absolute  title  to  such  personal  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  wife  as  is  under  his  control ;  and  the  only  mode  in 
w’hich  the  wife  is  recompensed  is  by  allowing  her  to  stand  as  a 
creditor  against  his  estate,  and  by  her  right  to  succeed  abso¬ 
lutely  to  a  share  in  the  common  stock.  If  a  similar  provision 
were  introduced  into  the  English  law  it  would,  from  the  immense 
fortunes  consisting  of  personal  property  w'hich  are  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  frequently  give  wives,  who  had  been  perhaps 
penniless,  so  large  a  claim  on  the  personal  estates  of  their 
husbands,  as  to  shock  all  ordinary  notions  of  justice.  The 
simplicity  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  woman’s  personal 
property  becomes  the  property  of  the  husband,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  women  of  England  in  comparison  with  the 
men  are  generally  very  slenderly  endowed,  evidently  form  the 
causes  which  maintain  the  present  system,  and  which  tend 
to  perpetuate  it. 

If  an  institution,  however,  in  the  present  day  is  felt  to  be 
unjust ;  if  practical  evils  are  found  to  flow  from  it,  daily  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  it  must  be  grappled  with,  and  some  remedy 
attempted.  We  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  English  law 
with  respect  to  married  women,  anomalous  as  we  have  shown 
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it  to  be,  is  not  founded  on  sound  principles,  and  that  justice  to 
one  half  of  the  community  demands  that  sounder  legislation 
should  be  adopted.  It  is  often  said  that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain 
the  tendency  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  we  should  observe 
what  is  going  on  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  theie 
we  find,  in  the  present  instance,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
States  which  have  adopted  the  English  law  they  have  intro¬ 
duced  amendments  to  give  married  women  the  benefits  of 
separate  property. 

The  Americans  have  preferred  the  principle  of  the  Roman 
law  to  that  which  prevails  in  France  and  Germany;  and  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  embodied,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  views  of  the  legislature  of  Xew  York.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  clause,  from  an  Act  passed  in  1850,  by  the  State  of 
California,  is  a  specimen  of  their  latest  legislation  on  the 
subject :  — 

‘  All  property,  both  personal  and  real,  of  the  wife  owned  by  her 
before  marriage,  and  that  acquired  afterwards  by  gift,  bequest, 
devise,  or  descent,  shall  be  her  separate  property  ;  and  all  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  owned  by  the  husband  before  marriage,  and 
that  acquired  by  him  afterwards  by  gift,  bequest,  devise,  or  descent, 
shall  be  his  separate  property.  ’ 

Between  these  two  modes  of  giving  protection  to  married 
women,  we  think  the  preference  is  due  to  that  wh'ch  allows 
of  their  holding  separate  property,  and  which  is  already  re¬ 
organised  by  Courts  of  Equity.  If  the  principle  of  our  law 
is  to  be  maintained,  that  marriage  is  to  operate  by  way  of 
gift  to  the  husband  of  all  the  wife’s  personal  property,  justice 
to  the  latter  requires  that  she  should  have  a  vested  right 
in  the  common  stock  thus  increased  by  her  goods;  and  this 
vested  right  we  see  that  the  codes  of  all  nations  who  re¬ 
cognise  community  of  goods  confer  upon  her.  Where  there 
is  an  equal  partibility  of  an  inheritance,  as  in  France,  between 
both  sexes,  this  provision  seems  capable  of  just  application ;  but 
to  give  a  vested  interest  to  the  wife  and  her  relatives  in  the 
husband’s  personalty,  hardly  seems  suited  to  the  state  of  things 
in  England.  Moreover,  a  vested  interest  in  the  common  pro¬ 
perty  is  of  little  value  to  the  married  Avoman  unless  it  can  be 
asserted  in  cases  of  ill-treatment,  profligacy,  and  desertion.  In 
all  such  cases  the  wife  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  a  court  of  law,  so  as  to  secure  her  in  the  possession  of  her 
own  property,  her  own  acquisitions  and  earnings.  This  remedy 
is  open  in  continental  states,  where  a  system  of  local  courts  is 
-established;  but  England,  with  its  centralised  establishments, 
and  very  imperfect  development  of  local  tribunals,  is  scarcely 
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ripe  for  it.  Even  graver  objections,  we  think,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  encouragement  which  thus  would  be  offered  to  married 
couples  to  resort  to  legiil  tribunals  on  any  pecuniary  difference 
arising.  That  law,  ceteris  paribus,  will  always  be  found  the 
wisest  which  executes  itself;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  a 
husband  can  only  be  coerced  into  a  just  line  of  conduct  by  the 
intervention  of  a  law  court,  innumerable  instances  will  occur 
where  the  wife  will  shrink  from  resorting  to  the  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provision,  which  secures  to  each  party 
in  the  married  state  his  own  property  and  acquisitions,  recom¬ 
mends  itself  by  its  extreme  simplicity.  A  law  which  gives  a 
woman’s  property  and  earnings  to  her  husband  is  artificial  and 
at  variance  with  the  received  doctrines  on  which  the  theory  of 
property  is  based.  The  earnings  of  a  woman  may  be  as  great 
and  as  independent  of  all  external  assistance  as  those  of  the 
husband, — why  should  not  the  same  law  regulate  the  enjoyment 
of  such  property  ?  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  be  re¬ 
quisite  that  the  law  should  throw  upon  the  wife  the  resjKm- 
sibilities  of  property  and  liability  to  the  charges  of  the  married 
state.  The  anomalous,  and  in  many  cases  unjust,  liability  of 
the  husband  for  debts  contracted  by  his  wife  before  marriage, 
which  necessarily  arises  now  that  a  wife’s  whole  property  is 
given  to  the  husband,  would  disappear.  But  these  would  be 
beneficial  changes  in  the  law  which  would  operate  directly  in 
favouring  providence  aud  morality,  and  by  increasing  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  would  elevate  the  social  position,  of  women. 

The  argument  which  is  usually  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
existing  law  is,  that  it  would  breed  discord  in  families  if  the 
wife  were  allowed  by  law  a  separate  pecuniary  interest.  We 
think  there  are  two  complete  answers  to  this  objection.  First, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  where  harmony  and  the  clear 
recognition  of  mutual  interests  at  present  prevail,  and  which, 
for  the  honour  of  our  nature,  we  rejoice  to  think  is  the  normal 
state  of  marriage,  the  same  springs  of  action  which  lead  hus¬ 
bands  to  devote  their  property  to  the  common  objects  of  the 
marriage,  would  act,  and  probably  with  far  greater  force,  on 
wives  having  property  of  their  own.  In  those  cases  where 
harmony  does  not  exist,  where  the  separate  interest  of  each 
party  comes  to  be  considered,  it  is  only  right  that  the  wife 
should  be  protected  by  law  in  her  interests  as  well  as  the 
husband. 

The  second  answer  is  perhaps  more  conclusive,  because  it  is 
drawn  from  a  wide  experience.  It  has  not  been  found  that  the 
giving  rights  of  property  to  the  married  women  of  France  and 
Germany  has  produced  domestic  discord.  Or  if  this  example  be 
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set  aside,  we  may  refer  to  what  takes  place  in  the  upper  classes  of 
our  own  society, — that  is  to  say,  amongst  those  with  whom  edu¬ 
cation,  large  experience,  and  the  power  of  carrying  their  views 
into  eifect,  have  most  influence.  No  well-advised  man  in  England 
who  gives  ten  thousand  pounds  with  his  daughter  chooses  that  the 
law  should  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  husband,  or  is  deterred 
from  settling  pin-money  upon  her  by  the  fear  that  the  separate 
interest  thus  created  will  produce  dissension.  We  see  by  the 
marriage  settlement  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  so  long  ago  as 
1684,  that  the  practice  of  giving  separate  incomes  to  women  of 
rank  was  then  in  full  force,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  practice 
has  gone  on  increasing  of  securing  an  independence  to  married 
women.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  society  has  pro¬ 
nounced  in  its  most  thoughtful  and  provident  circles  in  favour 
of  a  separate  interest  in  married  women  to  be  called  forth  when¬ 
ever  occasion  requires  it  The  question  for  the  Legislature  at 
the  present  day  is,  whether  the  law  should  not  frame  equally 
provident  provisions  for  those  who  have  been  too  thoughtless, 
too  helpless,  too  ignorant,  or  wholly  unable  to  make  them  for 
themselves.  Such  is  the  great  office  of  the  law  in  all  other 
relations  of  life,  and  in  none  is  its  beneficial  operation  so  much 
required  as  in  that  institution  which  affects  the  peasant  in  his 
cottage  equally  with  the  sovereign  on  her  throne. 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  Histoire  de  la  Societe  Franqaise  pendant  le 

Directoire.  By  Messrs.  DE  Goncourt.  Paris :  1854. 

2.  Histoire  du  Directoire  de  la  Republiqne  Franqaise.  By  M. 

DE  Barante.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris:  1855. 

T^nough  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  French  Kevo- 
lution  to  persuade  people  both  in  England  and  in  France 
that  they  had  little  left  to  learn  upon  the  subject :  yet  this  is 
after  all  not  the  case.  We  are  reminded  from  time  to  time, 
by  fresh  researches  and  fresh  publications,  that  something  yet 
remains  to  be  told,  and  we  may  take  Messrs,  de  Goncourt’s 
curious  volume  as  an  example.  This  book — which  treats  of 

France  in  the  period  intervening  between  the  9th  Thermidor 
and  the  18th  Brumaire, — between  the  time  when  she  wsis  a 
martyr  and  that  when  she  became  a  slave, — is  full  of  details 
as  new  to  France  as  they  are  to  ourselves;  or  rather  we 
should  say,  as  new  in  the  precise  shape  they  here  assume ;  for 
although  the  elements  of  this  book  are  familiar  to  most  people 
in  France,  from  tradition  and  from  hearsay,  in  their  collected 
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form  they  were  familiar  to  none ;  and  in  this  respect  Messrs, 
de  Goncourt’s  labours  are  a  useful  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  these  startling  and  sometimes  re¬ 
volting  details  of  the  social  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  latter  [)art  of  the  revolutionary  period  are  more  instructive 
than  many  of  the  elaborate  political  histories  of  the  time ;  and 
they  supply  an  entire  chapter  in  the  annals  of  France,  which 
deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance  as  a  warning  to  mankind. 

We  have  in  our  own  time  seen  enough  of  France  to  become 
aware  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  may  put  her  under 
the  absolute  dominion  of  one  resolute  will ;  but,  to  judge  from 
mere  exterior  circumstances,  similar  causes  do  not  account  for 
the  comparatively  easy  conquest  made  by  Bonaparte  on  his 
return  from  Egyi)t,  and  the  ignominious  fall  of  the  Directory. 
The  true  cause  of  that  Revolution  must  be  sought  in  the  con¬ 
dition  to  which  French  society  had  been  reduced  at  that  period. 

‘France,’  —  say  our  authors,  speaking  of  the  eve  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  —  ‘  France  was  a  guest  at  an  orgy  drawing  to  its  close. 
France,  short  as  the  time  had  been,  was  worn  out;  she  was  sick 
of  everything, — of  tribunes  of  the  people,  of  Gods,  of  heroes,  and 
of  headsmen ;  sick  of  struggles,  of  efforts,  of  outcries,  of  anathema, 
of  enthusiasm,  of  fever,  of  storms,  of  triumphs,  of  noise,  and  of  pain ! 
She  had  had  a  surfeit  of  revolutions  and  coups  detat,  of  constitu¬ 
tions  and  legislatures,  of  lOths  of  August,  and  Thermidors  and  Fruc- 
tidors  and  Prairials ;  she  was  sick  of  success  and  of  being  so  per¬ 
petually  “saved;”  sick  of  Belgiums  reduced  to  submission  and  Italys 
conquered  at  a  blow ;  and  all  the  eagles  of  all  the  German  Empire 
brought  enchained  to  the  Invalides  were  insufficient  to  tempt  her  to 
turn  her  head  round ;  France,  tired  of  menacing  heaven,  of  amassing 
power,  of  subjugating  the  world,  France,  out  of  conceit  with  glory, 
lying  prone  and  inert  upon  a  bed,  which  was  but  a  heap  of  corpses 
strewn  with  laurels,  France,  drained  of  everything  —  of  money,  of 
men,  of  eloquence,  of  ideas,  nay,  even  of  crimes,  —  France,  like  Mira- 
beau  on  his  death-bed,  asked  of  her  doctors  but  one  thing — one  thing 
only  —  she  asked  for  sleep.' 

The  proof,  however,  that  France,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  was  exhausted  by  her  excesses  and  not  by  her  exertions, 
is  readily  found  in  the  fact  that  the  same  generation  which  had 
no  energy  to  resist  the  dictator’s  yoke,  showed  the  energy  of 
heroes  when  cast  into  the  more  wholesome  activity  of  war. 
Compared  to  the  paroxysms  the  French  nation  had  so  recently 
undergone,  war  teas  a  wholesome  occupation,  and  it  is  probable 
that  at  the  precise  period  we  are  now  alluding  to,  war  saved 
France  from  social  dissolution. 

No  one  can  deny  the  gigantic  power  evinced  by  France  in 
the  first  years  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  time  of  terror,  of 
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ferocity,  a  time  hideous  and  appalling  to  contemplate,  a  time 
from  which  we  may  turn  in  disgust,  but  a  time  characterised  by 
force.  Force  was  everywhere — strength  of  nerve  and  pur- 
jK)se.  The  aggressors  were  strong  and  so  were  they  whom  they 
attacked.  Haughty  in  their  defeat  were  the  assailed,  unconquer* 
ably  resolved  the  assailants ;  but  the  measure  of  their  strength 
was  equal ;  the  boldness  with  which  the  former  met  death 
equalled  the  unrelenting  ferocity  with  which  the  latter  con¬ 
demned  them  to  it.  Old  age  was  as  strong  as  youth,  women 
were  as  strong  as  men,  menials  as  strong  as  their  masters, 
and  nowhere,  whilst  the  struggle  lasted,  was  a  deficiency  of 
power  to  be  perceived.  But  this  force  outlived  its  aim.  When 
the  scaffold  had  taken  the  place  of  the  throne,  when  the 
supremacy  of  insurrection  was  acknowledged,  when  nothing  re¬ 
mained  that  required  an  effort  to  overthrow, —  on  what  then 
was  to  be  expended  that  force  which  had  been  roused  to  such 
appalling  and  preternatural  efforts?  The  object  that  had  evoked 
it  was  no  more,  but  it  still  endured  and  sought  to  endure.  Then 
it  was,  that  all  the  energies  were  brought  to  bear  upon  enjoy¬ 
ment,  which  had  until  then  borne  upon  destruction.  Kampant 
in  its  strength,  the  France  that  had  just  escaped  the  Keign 
of  Terror,  rushed  upon  the  banquet  of  pleasure  with  the  same 
monstrous  appetite  it  had  sought  to  satisfy  at  the  banquet  of 
time.  Let  no  one  think  that  France  turned  to  debauchery 
from  lassitude.  It  was  strength  not  weakness  led  her  to  ex¬ 
cess  ;  the  weakness  w’as  the  effect,  not  the  cause.  The  period 
of  the  Directoire  is  the  saturnalia  of  enjoyment,  as  the  Terreur 
is  the  saturnalia  of  crime ;  but  the  one  is  only  explicable  by 
the  other,  and  both  are  necessary  to  explain  the  18  th  Brumaire. 

On  the  eve  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  whilst  the  streets  of 
Paris  were  yet  echoing  to  the  roll  of  the  death  carts  employed 
to  feed  the  guillotine,  —  whilst  the  implacable  logic  of  St. 
Just  and  Bx>bespierre  still  held  sway  sufficient  to  cut  down 
that  flower  of  |)oetry  Andre  Chenier,  whose  death-sigh,  ‘  il  y 
*  avait  quelque  chose  la!'*  still  floated  on  the  air — whilst  these 
things  were  doing  and  being, — what  was  the  Parisian  ‘  public  ’ 
about  ?  where  was  ‘  all  the  world  ?  ’  It  was  at  the  Theatre 
Franqais  (then  Theatre  de  la  Republique),  listening  to  a  very  bad 
tragedy,  entitled  *  Epicharis  et  Neron,'  when  suddenly  at  the 
words,  — 

‘  Voili  done  ces  grands  cceurs  qui  devaient  tout  souffrir !]] 

11s  osent  conspirer  et  craignent  de  mourir !  ’ 

4t  took  fire,  and  with  one  spontaneous,  irresistible,  unanimous 
shout  of  applause,  affixed  the  sense  of  the  two  verses  to  its 
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tyrants,  and  rose  as  with  one  accord  to  protest  a^inst  the 
tyranny.  On  the  morrow  one  cry  rings  through  France, — 

‘  mort  aux  Jacobins  !  ’  and  the  Jacobins  did  die.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  was  not  over,  but  *  all  the  world  ’  was  coming  to  that 
point  when  the  execration  rapidly  mounting  from  the  heart  to 
the  lips  would  be  openly  proclaimed,  and  prove  too  strong  for 
the  strength  of  the  power  thus  execrated  to  resist  it. 

A  few  days  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  ‘  all  the  world  ’  was 
assembled  at  the  theatre  of  the  Cite  Varietis,  and  a  new  piece 
was  to  be  played  by  a  young  author  whom  no  one  knows  or  has 
ever  heard  of,  a  certain  Citizen  Ducancel.  In  all  the  horror  and 
confusion,  in  all  the  first  heat  of  the  act  which  has  violently 
trampled  out  Robespierre  and  his  associates  from  the  very 
threshold  of  existence,  a  young  man  was  sitting  at  dinner  with 
a  party  of  other  young  men,  talking  loudly  and  freely  of  all 
they  knew  of  the  Revolutionary  Committees.  After  attending 
to  them  silently,  but  breathlessly,  for  some  time,  the  guest 
alluded  to  starts  up,  and  with  flashing  eye  and  fevered  cheek, 
exclaims,  *  I  have  heard  too  much,  ray  brain  is  too  full — I 
*  must  ease  myself  of  this  load — I  will  write  a  comedy !’  ‘But 
‘  you  never  touched  a  pen,  did  you  ?  ’  asks  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  *  No,  but  I  will  do  so  now  I’  is  the  reply,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  speaker  disappears. 

For  a  week  or  ten  days  no  one  heard  of  the  individual  we 
have  here  described ;  he  never  left  his  room  or  his  inkstand,  and 
his  friends  forgot  entirely  what  he  had  said,  but  within  a  fort¬ 
night  from  the  9th  Thermidor,  a  comedy,  in  three  acts  and  in 
prose,  was  announced  at  the  theatre  of  the  Citd  VarieUs,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  LTnterieur  des  Comites  Revolutionnaires,  ou  les 
‘  Aristides  Modernes.’  *  All  the  world  ’  was  there,  but  without 
anticipating  anything  extraordinary.  The  curtain  drew  up, 
and  the  scene  represented  a  Comite  Revolutionnaire  presided 
over  by  Aristide  and  his  colleagues  Scevola  and  Caton.  The 
first  words  are  enough,  and  the  audience  perceives  at  once  what 
is  before  it.  The  tyrants  and  the  nation  are  face  to  face,  and 
the  latter  is  full  of  courage  now,  and  hails  them  with  all  its  hate. 
As  each  actor  speaks,  ‘It  is  he ! ’  cries  the  public,  applying 
another  name  to  the  name  of  the  personage  in  the  piece  ;  and  as 
scene  after  scene  goes  on,  ‘  It  is  they !  ’  shout  the  spectators,  and 
amidst  thunders  of  applause  and  {)eals  of  vengeful  laughter, 
that  one  word  rises  clear  and  distinct  above  all  the  tumult  of 
the  angry  crowd,  pointing  with  its  thousand  outstretched  arms 
towards  the  stage :  Les  voila  !  They  are  represented  in  their 
littleness  and  in  their  degradation ;  they  are  inflated  with  vanity, 
mean,  corrupt,  ignorant,  miserable  in  their  desires,  flat-souled 
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and  cowardly,  ridiculous,  and  provoking  less  anger  even  than 
scorn. 

Dijon  was  the  place  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  comedy, 
because  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Dijon  alone  had 
dared  after  Thermidor  to  send  an  address  to  the  Convention 
calling  those  men  ‘  conspirators  ’  who  had  overthrown  Robes¬ 
pierre.  The  spectators  of  this  satire  upon  the  interior  of  the 
Comites  Renolutionnaires  had  doubtless  all  of  them  more  or  less 
in  their  memory  the  echo  of  the  famous  words  by  which  the 
Repiesentant  du  Peuple,  Priory,  had  just  given  an  idea  of  its 
powers  to  the  Society  Populaire  of  Poitiers: — ‘You  may 
‘  do  and  exact  anything;  vous  pouvez  tout  casser,  t^at  briser, 

‘  tout  renfermer,  tout  juyer,  tout  deporter,  tout  guillotiner,  et  tout 
*  reyenerer!  ’ 

In  alternate  paroxysms  of  laughter  and  enthusiasm,  the 
piece  went  on.  When  Dufour,  the  principal  object  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Committee,  exclaims,  ‘  France  is  now  but  a  vast 
‘  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  wolves  that  devour  and  lambs 
‘  that  are  massacred,’  the  walls  of  the  theatre  shook  with 
thunder-claps  of  applause,  and  men  embraced  their  neighbours 
for  joy ;  when,  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  gendarmes  pounce 
in  upon  the  tribunal,  and  execute  the  decisions  of  the  10th 
Thermidor,  our  authors  say  truly  ; — 

‘  Never  did  the  denouement  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  antiquity — 
the  Persce  of  JEschylus  for  instance,  enacted  before  assembled  Greece, 
and  showing  the  possibility  of  the  Nation’s  escape, — never  did,  never 
could,  it  have  so  deeply  impressed  the  inmost  heart  of  an  audience, 
or  have  so  amply  satisfied  its  passions,  as  did  this  apparition,  at 
length,  of  justice  and  of  law,  this  arrival,  however  tardy  and  lame, 
of  punishment  in  the  midst  of  the  comites  revolutionnaires' 

The  author  of  this  strange  piece  was  nearly  as  much  carried 
away  as  the  public  by  the  storm  his  own  work  had  raised.  He 
expected  a  run  of  a  few  nights ;  instead  of  which,  not  only 
more  than  a  hundred  consecutive  representations  drew  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  Paris  to  the  Varietes,  but  no  theatre  through¬ 
out  France  would  give  the  time  necessary  to  get  up  Les 
Aristides  Modernes,  and  the  smallest  provincial  companies  played 
the  comedy  half  learned  and  half  rehearsed.  The  Government 
attempted  to  forbid  the  piece  —  impossible:  several  attempts  of 
the  kind  were  made,  but  public  opinion  had  spoken  too  loudly ; 
and  to  quote  Messrs,  de  Goncourt,  ‘  the  coup  ditat  of  reaction 
*  had  succeeded.’  A  mouth  after  its  first  representation,  the 
Convention,  against  its  will,  decreed  the  suppression  of  the 
odious  word  Comite  Revolutionnaire.  ‘This  piece,’  say  our 
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authors,  ‘  is  the  pillory  to  which  the  Jacobins  are  bound,  the 
‘  stake  at  which  the  bonnet  rouge  is  burned.’ 

If  we  reflect  upon  what  had  just  passed,  upon  what  was  still 
passing,  and,  transj)ort  ourselves  for  one  instant  amongst  the 
spectators  of  such  scenes,  it  may  be  doubted  if  we  had  really 
ever  formed  to  ourselves  a  notion  of  their  absolute,  their  palpable 
reality.  In  a  theatre  resembling  any  other  theatre,  filled  by  a 
crowd  in  outward  appearance  like  any  other  crowd,  what  is  the 
sudden  movement  down  there  in  one  corner  of  the  pit?  A 
young  man  on  taking  his  place,  casts  a  glance  at  another  man, 
his  neighbour,  and  exclaims  :  ‘  You  are  my  brother’s  assassin !  ’ 
In  that  box  on  the  first  tier,  why  has  that  fair  young  girl  fainted 
away?  who  is  she?  what  are  the  words  she  has  just  uttered? 
She  is  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tour  du  Pin;  she  has  fainted 
because  the  term  ‘  Jacobin  ’  met  her  ears,  and  her  words  were : 

‘  The  Jacobins  !  the  Jacobins  I  they  murdered  my  father  and  my 

*  mother ! . wipe  up  all  that  blood  !  ’ 

Tliis  was  the  temper,  this  the  eagerness  for  emotion,  of  the 
public  before  whom  M.  Ducancel  gave  his  piece ;  and  when  the 
curtain  dropped  on  Les  Aristides  Modernes,  a  man  mounted 
upon  one  of  the  pit  benches,  and  with  a  gesture  of  arm  and 
hand  stopped  the  outcries  of  the  audience.  ‘I  propose,’ — he 
exclaimed,  and  the  whole  house  listened  attentively,  —  ‘  I  pro- 
‘  pose  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  addressed  to  the  courage  of  the 
‘  man  who,  under  the  eyes  of  the  sixty  Revolutionary  Com- 
‘  mittees  of  this  town,  has  not  feared  to  immolate  them  upon 

*  that  stage.’  The  truth  is,  that  the  crimes  and  follies  of  1793 
and  1794  were  viewed  with  as  much  abhorrence  and  contempt 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  French  society  at  the  time  when 
they  were  committed  as  they  have  been  ever  since  by  the 
rest  of  mankind.*  All  that  was  wanted  to  arrest  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution  was  the  courage  to  expose  its  follies  and  to 
resist  its  violence,  and,  in  spite  of  the  moral  prostration  of  the 
country,  this  courage  came  at  last  from  desperation. 

*  So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  pecuniary  purity  of  the  men 
who  headed  the  Revolution,  —  we  have  been  so  repeatedly  told  that 
their  probity  and  incorruptibility  were  to  outweigh  their  cruelty  and 
their  crimes, — that  it  is  not  without  interest  to  see  how  little  in  general 
they  merited  even  this  praise.  In  the  first  place,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  so-called  ‘  men  of  the  Revolution  ’  made  their  fortunes, 
and  considering  the  state  of  distress  to  which  the  country  was  re¬ 
duced,  this  of  itself  requires  explanation.  One  of  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth  lay  in  the  shameful  frauds  practised  upon  the  stores  con¬ 
tracted  for,  for  the  army.  This  has  been  comparatively  but  little 
exposed,  but  the  newspapers  of  the  time  and  some  official  documents, 
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On  the  morrow  of  the  first  representation  of  Les  Aristides 
Modernes,  our  authors  very  justly  say  that  the  struggle  against 
Robespierrism  (the  word  is  theirs),  was  nearer  to  success  by  a 
whole  army,  and  that  army  was  all  the  Parisian  youth  of  the 
year  III. 

‘  Tired  of  serving  the  barbarians,  youth  now  stedfastly  refused  to 
renounce  its  own  privileges  any  longer.  Youth  was  sick  of  pre¬ 
tended  Spartan  laws,  and  of  the  fast  time  imposed  upon  all  its 
passions.  It  was  sick  of  the  black  broth  of  the  maximum,  and  of  the 
livery  of  Sansculottism.  The  young  men  of  France  were  athirst  for 
pleasure,  for  comfort,  for  enjoyment  of  every  kind.  They  wanted  on 
their  backs  a  real  coat  made  by  a  real  tailor ;  they  wanted  to  mount 
a  horse  that  should  not  be  filched  from  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  for  the  ‘  service;’  they  wanted  to  whirl  round  and  round  with  a 
partner  on  their  arm  under  the  lights  of  wax  candles  in  a  real  saloon. 
They  longed  to  recall  the  time  of  amusement  in  which  their  cradle  had 
been  placed,  the  time  that  their  infant  eyes  had  opened  upon,  that  they 
had  seen  by  glimpses  through  doors  set  ajar.  They  did  not,  however, 
care  only  to  enjoy,  they  wanted  that  their  enjoyment  should  be  wit¬ 
nessed.  They  wanted  to  satisfy  all  their  appetites,  and  that  a  public 
of  lookers-on  should  see  all  their  satisfaction.  They  longed  for  osten¬ 
tation,  and  for  a  noise  to  be  made  by  their  vices,  as  well  as  by 
their  diversions.  Everything, — age,  instincts,  temperament,  nay, 
even  reason  itself — revolted  from  the  gloomy,  hard,  bitter,  necessitous 
life  of  an  anti-sociable  republic:  the  perfect  felicity  of  democratic 
virtue  touched  no  one,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  very  sensual  aspirations  of  the  Parisian  youth  did, 
without  its  knowledge,  and  when  plunging  France  into  a  whirlpool 
of  luxury,  help  to  re-unite  the  broken  links  in  the  chain  of  civili¬ 
sation,  which  had  been  violently  snapped  asunder  by  the  Revolution.  ’ 

It  is  possible  that  the  volume  before  us  may  be  right,  and 
that  this  sudden  and  irresistible  rebound  of  a  whole  generation 
towards  pleasure  may  have  been  in  the  interests  of  civilisation. 


— such,  for  instance,  as  a  certain  Rapport  au  Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents 
by  Montpellier  (De  I’Aube),  in  the  name  of  a  special  committee,  dis¬ 
close  a  startling  amount  of  knavery  and  rapine  between  tlie  austere 
Republican  Government  and  the  army  contractors.  Gaiters  for  the 
troops,  proved  to  have  been  about  big  enough  for  a  doll :  shirts,  which 
the  grenadiers  ended  by  making  into  night-caps:  shoes,  soled  with 
paste-board ;  forage  composed  of  bulrushes ;  60,000  bomb-shells 
obliged  to  be  sold  at  a  rate  of  18  livres  the  thousand;  48  bronze 
cannons  sold  to  an  ironmonger  from  the  arsenal  at  Metz,  and  1 50,000 
muskets  got  rid  of  as  old  iron.  The  list  of  these  sort  of  tilings  is 
too  lung,  but  it  serves  to  show  us  how  doubtful  it  is  whether  the 
despots  of  the  revolutionary  mra  did,  to  the  extent  that  has  been 
^metimes  supposed,  link  even  ‘  one  virtue  ’  to  their  ‘  thousand 
‘  crimes.’ 
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But  the  effect  of  it  upon  an  observer  is  startling.  This  rush 
from  the  scaffold  to  the  ball-room  is  too  immediate  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  sense  of  congruity ;  some  time  and  some  reflection  are 
required  before  one  sees  how  inevitable  it  was,  that  a  whole 
people  with  whom  death  was  in  communication  on  all  sides, 
should  seize  upon  life  with  frenzied  hold,  and — merely  because 
it  was  life — ask  from  it  whatever  it  could  give,  above  all  what 
was  most  lively  and  diverting.  The  pleasure  to  which  France, 
when  she  began  to  seek  for  pleasure,  turned,  was  the  pleasure 
of  young  nations  and  savage  nations,  as  the  most  natural  mani¬ 
festation  of  activity  and  strength,  —  it  was  dancing.  This  be¬ 
came  a  rage  and  a  necessity,  and  all  France  danced  as  one 
possessed.  In  the  winter  of  1796  there  were  in  Paris  six 
hundred  and  forty-four  public  balls !  Every  locale  was  appro¬ 
priated  by  these  ardent  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  from  the  palace 
of  royalty,  from  the  hall  of  justice,  up  to  the  cloistered  solitudes 
of  religious  study  and  monastic  contemplation.  Nay,  even  the 
home  of  the  dead  was  not  respected:  the  cemetery  of  Saint 
Sulpice  was  transformed  into  a  salle  de  bal,  and  whilst  those 
who  understood  them,  might  read  the  words,  ‘  Has  ultra  metas 
‘  beatam  spem  expectantes  requiescunt'  engraved  upon  the  entrance 
arch,  the  crowd  saw  only,  ‘  Bal  des  Zephyrs,'  written  in  letters 
of  light  upon  a  rose-coloured  transparent  canvass,  and  the  crowd 
hurried  on  and  danced,  night  after  night,  upon  a  flooring  of 
graves ! 

The  Faubourg  St.  Germain  danced  at  the  so-called  bal  des 
victimes,  and  what  w'as  entitled  ‘  good  company,’  though  some¬ 
what  mixed,  danced  at  the  Hotel  Longueville,  at  the  Pavilion  de 
Hanovre,  at  the  Vauxhall  of  the  Rue  de  Bondy,  and  at  many 
other  places  where  the  price  of  admission  (by  subscription  or 
not,  as  the  case  might  be)  was  put  at  the  very  high  rate  of 
five  francs.  But  descending  in  the  scale,  and  leaving  at  the  top 
this  Almacks’  of  the  exclusive,  we  learn  what  was  the  respective 
cost  of  these  pleasures  to  the  entire  population  of  Paris.  For 
thirty  sous,  clerks  and  shopmen  danced  with  dressmakers  and 
grisettes;  for  twenty,  apprentices,  hair-dressers,  upholsterers  and 
tailors’  ‘  boys  ’  danced  with  needlewomen  and  ladies  maids ;  for 
two  sous,  locksmiths  and  carpenters,  journeymen-joiners,  and 
cobblers’  drudges,  danced  witli  fish  wives  and  tavern-scullions. 
Nor  was  this  the  lowest  or  last  step ;  there  was  lower  still : 
there  were  the  balls  of  the  canaille,  the  barns,  where,  by  the 
glimmer  of  a  rushlight  stuck  into  an  iron  candlestick,  and 
hung  by  a  cord  from  a  rafter,  a  foul-smelling,  noisy,  ragged, 
hideous  throng,  jump,  stamp,  swear  and  scream,  tumble,  plunge, 
squeeze  each  other  to  suffocation,  and  drown  in  the  din  they 
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make  the  wretched  squeak  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  that  is  supposed 
to  play  to  what  they  call  their  dancing  ! 

Not  two  years  before,  as  we  have  shown,  the  out-of-doors 
life  of  ‘  all  the  world  ’  was  perpetually  traversed  by  some  scene 
snatched  from  the  private  life  of  the  individual,  some  revenge 
instantly  taken  for  a  private  wrong ;  now,  private  wrongs  arc 
sought  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  sense  of  what  in  mere  expres¬ 
sion  is  identical,  is  altered  as  to  the  feeling  it  conveys.  We 
have  heard  the  words  uttered  by  Mdllc.  de  Latour  du  Pin, 
witnessed  her  overpowering  emotion  —  what  sense  have  the 
same  words  spoken  some  months  later  ?  At  the  bal  des 
victimes,  the  sons,  daughters,  brothers,  sisters  of  the  guillotined, 
were  all  dancing  furiously.  Once  the  little  short  bow  of  re¬ 
cognition  made,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  salut  de 

*  richafaud^  and  is  meant  to  simulate  the  inclination  of  the 
head  upon  the  block,  (!)  once  the  several  pairs  made  up,  the 
whole  room  is  in  a  whirl,  and  the  pages  of  a  contemporary 
publication  relate  what  went  on  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance : — 

‘  I  saw  a  handsome  young  man,’  (Polichinelle  is  the  narrator,) 

*  and  he  came  towards  me  and  said,  “Ah!  Polichinelle  I  they  have 

*  “  killed  my  father  !  ”  “  What  ?  ”  I  cried,  “  they  have  killed 
‘  “  your  father !  ” — and  I  drew  my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket. 

*  I  was  overcome ;  but  he,  the  handsome  young  man,  was  deep 
‘  in  a  Rigaudon  /’ 

And  all  this  time  they  who  do  not  dance  are  starving,  for  they 
may  literally  be  said  only  to  abandon  pleasure  when  their  phy¬ 
sical  strength  is  exhausted  by  positive  want ;  and  they  do  not 
desist,  they  drop  off  from  the  Bacchanalian  whirl  because  their 
head  turns,  and  their  feet  give  way,  and  they  have  eaten 
nothing  for  weeks,  except  what  they  have  picked  up  in  the 
gutter.  At  the  very  doors  of  the  places  of  public  resort  dead 
bodies  were  found,  stiff  and  stark;  they  are  the  dancers  of 
yesterday,  and  their  mouths  are  still  full  of  the  unchewed 
grass,  which,  torn  up  from  the  street  pavements,  has  been 
their  food  for  the  last  few  days ;  and  the  fat,  sleek,  luxury- 
loving  parvenus  who  emerge  in  groups  from  one  or  other  of  the 
countless  restaurants  that  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  from 
the  hotbed  of  the  revolutionary  soil,  are  impeded  in  their  scarcely 
steady  progress  by  some  couchant  human  form,  disputing  on 
all  fours  the  possession  of  a  bone  with  a  lean  hungry  dog ! 

No  wonder  that  human  reason  could  not  resist  the  successive 
shocks  of  an  existence  when  almost  every  hour  brought  with  it 
the  excess  that  most  contrasted  with  the  excess  of  the  hour 
before.  Nor  did  it  resist,  and  the  sovereign  attribute  that  had 
been  worshipped  as  a  divinity — la  Deesse  Raison — soon  for- 
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Book  her  tottering  throne.  Just  after  Thermidor,  upon  the  Quai 
d’Orsay,  the  famous  baths  called  les  Bains  (T Albert  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  huge  placard  announcing  that  to  the  ordinary  baths 
were  now  added  ‘  medicinal  ’  ones,  established  *  to  help  in  curing 

*  the  state  of  mental  distraction  (J^tat  d'egarement  (T esprit),  into 
‘  which  had  fallen  so  vast  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes 

*  since  the  Revolution.’ 

What  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  ?  Everything  was  at  cross 
purposes.  Never  was  a  time  so  really  ‘  out  of  joint.’  Men’s 
vision  was  distorted,  and  not  more  so  in  one  respect  than  in 
another.  The  sense  of  beauty  was  lost ;  consequently  there  was 
no  perception  of  the  right,  of  the  pure,  of  the  true.  From  po¬ 
litics  down  to  taste  in  dress  or  in  furniture,  people  submitted 
Avithout  resistance  to  the  crooked,  the  ugly,  and  the  false.  When 
all  the  villas  and  chateaux  around  Paris  were  smoking,  and  when 
its  environs  had  little  more  to  present  than  a  heap  of  ruins 
made  by  fire,  a  journal  gravely  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  what 
it  called  the  ‘  policy  of  incendiarism,’  and  said  that  ‘  however 
‘  fools  and  interested  parties  might  exclaim  against  incendiaries, 
‘  their  operation  from  a  political  point  of  view  was  excellent' 

The  insanity  of  taste  was  as  evident  as  the  insanity  of  con¬ 
science.  One  cause  for  believing  that  the  Revolution  had  really 
superinduced  in  the  generality  of  the  French  nation  a  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  alienation,  is  the  falseness  of  its  per¬ 
ceptions  in  every  respect,  not  more  in  respect  to  the  greater 
than  to  the  lesser  objects  offered  to  its  judgment.  The  ugliness 
of  disorder  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  disgust  and  to  repel ;  it 
was  manifested  equally  in  the  glaring  sensualism  of  manners, 
in  disregard  to  the  conduct  of  man  or  woman,  and  in  hideous 
and  indecent  absurdities  of  outward  attire. 

All  urbanity  of  manners,  all  politeness  was  destroyed ;  and 
the  abrupt,  disagreeable,  under-bred  tone  and  general  air  of  what 
is  sometimes  erroneously  termed  fashionable  society  in  Paris  is, 
after  all,  but  the  prolonged  tradition  of  a  period  when  women 
allowed  young  men  to  address  them  with  their  hats  upon  their 
heads,  and  turned  into  ridicule  the  older  ones  who  attempted  to 
show  them  a  degree  less  of  disrespect.  All  interchange  of  the 
smaller  amiabilities  of  life  was  done  away  with.  What  says  a 
publication  of  the  moment,  entitled  Les  Semaines  Critiques  ? 
‘  Pick  up  a  w’oman’s  fan,  and  she  never  dreams  of  thanking  you  ; 
‘  bow  to  her,  and  she  does  not  return  your  bow ;  if  you  are  hand- 
*  some,  she  stares  you  out  of  countenance  ;  if  you  are  ugly,  she 
‘  bursts  out  laughing  in  your  face.’  To  this  then  it  was  that 
the  vices  of  royalty,  the  impatience  of  a  few,  and  the  incapacity 
of  all,  had  reduced  the  social  France  of  the  17th  century, — 
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the  social  France  which,  whatever  its  faults,  its  shortcomings, 
its  weaknesses,  was  penetrated  through  and  through  with  re- 
8j)ect  for  talent,  for  glory,  for  virtue,  respect  for  the  authority  of 
old  age,  and  for  the  innocence  of  youth.  The  instinct  of  respect 
was  as  remarkable  in  the  French  society  of  the  17  th  century  as 
the  total  absence  of  it  after  the  catastrophes  of  1793. 

Let  us  only  see  what  was  produced  by  the  law  of  divorce,  es¬ 
tablished  as  it  was  by  the  Revolution,  with  every  possible  facility 
for  bad  conduct,  and  affording  every  means  to  annihilate  family 
ties.  We  quote  from  Messrs,  de  Goncourt:  — 

‘A  slight  formality  to  be  gone  through  at  the  Mairie  makes  a 
marriage,  as  a  similarly  slight  one  makes  a  divorce;  these  unions 
last  a  week  sometimes,  and  sometimes  even  less.  Wives  go  from 
husband  to  husband,  and  circulate  at  last  like  coin  ;  no  man  is  jealous, 
as  no  woman  is  modest,  for  modesty  and  jealousy  are  both  super¬ 
fluous.  In  the  higher  ranks,  perpetual  divorce  is  a  fashion,  in  the 
lower  ones  a  habit ;  and  in  all  ranks,  marrying,  ww-marrying,  and  re¬ 
marrying,  becomes  so  ordinary  an  occurrence,  that  on  the  public 
promenades  men  and  women  meet  and  bow  to  each  other,  often  abso¬ 
lutely  forgetting  that  they  have  been  man  and  wife,  and  thinking  of 
each  other  as  casual  acquaintances !  ’ 

There  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  total  absence  of  respect, 
wherever  respect  becomes  a  proof  of  the  elevation  or  refine¬ 
ment  of  him  who  pays  it.  No  respect  for  family  ties ;  none  for 
man’s  honour  or  for  woman’s  purity ;  no  respect  for  parental 
sway  or  for  the  sweet  helplessness  of  a  child ;  for  the  fresh  fair 
ignorance  of  youth  in  either  sex  no  respect : — and  indeed,  why 
should  there  be  ?  for  youth  had  no  ignorance,  no  freshness,  no 
fairness.  Respect  was  everywhere  wanting,  but  so  were  the 
things  to  be  respected,  wherever  at  least  their  representatives 
were  human.  Death  itself  had  lost  its  solemnity.  Read  the 
‘Reflections  on  Public  Worship’  of  La  Reveillere  Lepeaux, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  mortal  form  of  what  in  life  was  the 
most  dearly  loved,  is,  ‘  when  once  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
‘  Cdi'pse,’  nothing  more  ‘than  what  might  be  the  remains  of  any 
‘  other  animal,  which  it  is  requisite  to  remove  as  quickly  as  pos- 
‘  sible  et  uniquement  par  voie  de  police!'  Funerals  were  not  a 
usage  of  the  republic.  Fathers  and  mothers  even  went  to  their 
last  homes  unattended,  and  street  children  might  be  found  play¬ 
ing  at  various  games  round  the  coffin,  which  its  porters  would 
set  down  upon  the  pavement,  whilst  they  entered  some  tavern 
to  drink ! 

The  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  so  totally  numbed  in  France 
during  the  four  or  five  years  of  the  Directory,  that  French 
Society  ceased  not  only  to  be  decorous,  or  elegant,  or  ur- 
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bane,  but  it  also  ceased  even  to  be  clever;  its  wit  and  its 
intelligence  were  extinguished,  and  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
its  perversity  it  lost  even  its  esprit.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  how 
all  delicate  and  refined  j)erceptions  being  joined  together  in  one 
chain  of  sympathy,  that  society  which  was  incapable  of  refine¬ 
ment  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  spheres,  was  equally  so  in  the 
regions  of  material  enjoyment.  Upon  the  groaning  banquetting 
tables  of  the  Lucullus  of  the  hour  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
ingenious  combinations  that  with  our  neighbours  have  raised 
cookery  to  an  art. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  during  this  deplorable  period 
France  perceived  nothing  rightly,  and  did  nothing  well.  She 
ceased  even  to  talk.  Instead  of  conversation  in  the  first  years 
after  Thermidor,  all  Paris  talked  as  u[)on  ‘  Change,’  screaming 
out  what  it  had  to  sell,  and  beating  down  to  the  lowest  level 
what  it  had  to  buy.  Out  of  doors  and  in  doors,  men  and  women 
were  traders  only ;  their  hands  and  their  pockets  were  crammed 
full  of  samples  of  what  they  had  to  dispose  of, — jewels,  wine, 
salt,  bread,  gunpowder,  cloth,  linen,  iron,  butter,  copper,  lace, 
soap,  tallow,  oil,  pepper,  coffee,  charcoal.  Every  house  was  a 
shop,  the  ‘  ground  floors  were  bazaars.  The  ante-chamber 
‘  might  be  perhaps  filled  with  cases  of  salt ;  in  the  library  you 
‘  would  find  heaps  of  tallow  candles;  boxes  of  lace  would  be 
‘  lying  in  the  bed-rooms ;  as  to  the  salon,  the  approach  thereto 
‘  was  often  guarded  by  double  ranges  of  casks  of  wine,  and 

*  boudoirs  are  choked  up  with  bales  of  cotton,  and  guests  are 

*  obliged,  before  they  can  sit  down,  to  clear  chairs,  sofas,  and 
‘  stools  of  loaves  of  sugar  and  rolls  of  cloth.’ 

This  spirit  was  every  where :  to  prove  it  we  will  translate  an 
anecdote  furnished  by  Messrs,  de  Gioncourt,  from  a  newspaper 
called  Le  Miroir  (Floreal,  An  IV.).  It  is  as  follows:  — 

‘  In  conies  my  washerwoman.  “  Citizen,”  says  she,  “  I  know  you 
have  some  money  by  you,  and  I  have  a  splendid  bargain  to  propose.* 
Shoes,  as  you  know,  are  worth  800  livres  a  pair,  now  I  know  of  100 
pair  at  only  400  francs ;  if  you  will  buy  them,  I  will  engage,  this 
very  afternoon,  to  sell  them  again  for  you  for  410  francs  a  pair; 
there,  as  you  see,  are  already  1000  francs  in  your  pocket!”  The 
shoes  are  brought,  but  1  find  them  half  sewn,  soiled,  discoloured, 

•  If  we  had  space  for  it,  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to 
show  the  daily,  hourly,  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  the  extraordinary  cost  of  things  at  the  moment  when  assignats 
were  most  depreciated  :  a  gown,  for  instance,  of  plain  silk  might  cost 
20,000  francs,  three  pounds  of  wax  candles  350  francs,  a  vote  de  bois 
7,000.  These  figures  are  copied  from  the  housebook  of  a  family  in 
the  year  III. 
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abominably  bad,  “But,”  I  in  turn  object,  “here  are  shoes  that 
will  take  in  water  like  a  sponge.”  “  What  matters  that?  ”  replies  my 
washerwoman,  “  they  are  not  shoes  for  wearing,  but  shoes  for  trading 
in.  You  will  buy  them  in  order  to  gain  1000  francs;  the  buyer  I 
will  recommend  you  to,  will  sell  them  an  hour  after  for  420  francs, 
gaining  thus  also  1000  francs;  his  customer  will  to-morrow  dispose 
of  them  for  430  francs  to  a  man  who  will  sell  them  again  upon  ’Change 
for  440  francs,  and  so  on.”  “  But,”  I  asked,  “  the  last  purchaser  ?  ” 
“  Ah !  bah !  ”  cried  she,  “  there  is  no  last  one ;  for  don’t  you  see, 
citizen,  that  before  shoes  for  trading  in  shall  have  got  up  to  the  rate 
of  bOO  francs,  which  is  the  rate  to-day,  shoes  for  wearing  will  have 
risen  to  1,200,  and  from  ten  francs  to  ten  francs  there  are  yet  un¬ 
numbered  hands  to  go  through  !  ”  ’ 

Ducancel,  the  author  of  hes  Aristides^  produced  another  piece 
upon  the  Paris  stage,  entitled  the  Le  The,  in  which  this  pos¬ 
session  of  society  by  the  demon  of  speculation  and  gain,  this 
hideous  transformation  especially  of  women  into  vile  traffickers, 
ravenous  for  profit,  were  so  flagellated,  that  the  vice  did  not 
long  survive.  At  the  close  of  the  piece  one  of  the  actors  had  to 
say  to  some  of  the  personages  in  it :  ‘  Mesdames,  believe  me, 
‘  abandon  your  scandalous  practices,  which  in  the  end  only  help 
‘  to  devour  the  public  substance,  and  throughout  degrade  human 
‘  nature.  You  have  been  endowed  with  charms  and  graces  at 

*  your  birth.  Try  to  use  them  in  the  endeavour  to  embellish 

*  social  equality,  and  the  effort  to  render  it  more  pleasing  than 
‘  it  is.’  Of  course  the  public  applauded  enthusiastically, 
as  the  public  always  does  when  the  time  is  come  at  which  it 
chooses  to  hear  condemned  the  vices  and  foibles  in  which 
until  then  it  has  participated.  L' agiotage,  upon  which  ‘  all 

*  the  world  ’  had  been  living  till  then,  was  suddenly  decreed 
by  ‘  all  the  world  ’  to  be  ignoble  and  unfitting  —  V agiotage, 
in  its  then  actual  form,  went  out  of  fashion,  but  it  still  main¬ 
tained  its  hold  upon  people’s  hearts.  All  the  ‘  scandalous 
‘trafficking’  satirized  by  Ducancel  in  1796,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  universal  explosion  of  a  thirst  for  gain,  the  first 
symptoms  of  which  may  be  traced  to  what  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  called  the  ‘  abject  slavery  ’  to  money-making  of  the 
Court  society  in  the  days  of  the  Regent  d’Orleans.  The  same 
vice  may  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  and 
among  the  curses  that  Revolution  has  perpetrated  in  France. 
It  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  and 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  the  crying  sin  and  the  gross  offence 
of  those  who  have  taken  any  part  in  the  Imperial  Government. 

Messrs,  de  Goncourt’s  curious  collection  of  the  follies  and 
extravagance  of  the  revolutionary  era  illustrates  in  a  striking 
but  not  certainly  in  a  flattering  manner,  the  effects  of  the  Re- 
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volution  on  the  national  character  of  the  F rench.  Thus  it  is 
that  this  picture  of  society  under  the  Directory  is  the  very 
best  introtiuction  to  the  political  history  of  that  period  which 
has  just  been  carefully,  though  somewhat  ponderously,  com¬ 
pleted  by  M.  de  Barante.  We  cannot  rank  this  writer,  esti¬ 
mable  as  he  is,  amongst  the  first-rate  historians  of  France; 
he  is  not  a  great  narrator,  but  he  is  always  a  conscientious  ob¬ 
server,  and  an  honest  registrar  of  facts.  In  his  general 
observations,  and  in  the  higher  portion  of  his  considerations 
upon  the  Directory,  and  upon  the  condition  of  Europe  at 
large,  there  is  no  doubt  that  de  Barante  gives  us  a 
distant  reflection  of  the  opinions  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
more  than  one  idea  in  his  work  may  be  traced  to  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  that  remarkable  woman.  In  his  early  youth,  M.  de 
Barante  lived  in  the  intimacy,  and  under  the  influence,  of  the 
daughter  of  M.  Necker,  who,  intellectually  superior  and  high- 
minded  and  generous  as  she  incontestibly  was,  was  nevertheless 
too  well  acquainted  both  with  the  government,  and  the  society, 
of  the  Directory.  This  retrospective  flimiliarity  with  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  most  active  personages  of  the  time,  has 
added  to  M.  de  Barante’s  History  something  of  the  character 
of  those  various  ‘  Memoires  ’  in  which  the  historical  literature 
of  France  is  so  rich,  but  without  diminishing  its  conscientious¬ 
ness  and  precision.  If  we  wished  to  describe  in  one  phrase 
these  two  works,  we  should  say  that  M.  de  Barante’s  book 
records  the  political  consequences  of  those  acts  of  folly  and 
crime  which  Messrs,  de  Goncourt  have  rescued  from  oblivion. 


Art.  VIII. — Memorials  of  his  Time.  By  Henry  Cockburn. 

Fourth  Thousand.  Edinburgh  :  1856. 

^^nis  posthumous  volume  requires  no  introduction  to  the 
public  at  our  hands.  It  has  already  made  its  way,  with 
quiet  but  sure  success,  to  those  recesses  into  which  living 
authors  most  wisli  their  works  to  penetrate.  Valuable  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  one  part  of  the  kingdom  during 
a  portion  of  the  last,  and  of  the  present,  century,  sketched  by 
a  contemporaneous  pen  of  great  acuteness,  felicity,  and  humour, 
it  has  also  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  fireside 
volumes  which  has  been  published  of  late  years.  The  most 
exclusively  English  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the 

I  vivid  description  and  quaint  colouring  of  a  state  of  society,  of 

men,  of  manners,  and  of  politics,  as  strange  to  him  as  if  they 

i 
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had  been  found  in  anotlier  part  of  the  globe.  To  ourselves  it 
has  an  interest  of  a  still  deejier  kind.  It  is  a  legacy  left  to  this 
generation  in  Scotland  by  one  of  the  strong  and  earnest  spirits 
of  the  last  —  a  memorial  written  expressly  to  teach  to  later  times 
what  courage,  honesty,  and  patriotism  have  done,  and  what  they 
may  still  do,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  right,  —  an  illuminated 
catalogue  of  past  abuses  too  preposterous  to  be  believed  if  they 
had  not  been  almost  too  inveterate  to  be  eonquered. 

The  author  was  one  of  a  circle  of  enterprising  and  able  men, 
who  assembling  in  corners  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  fre¬ 
quenting  unpretending  lodgings,  in  Edinburgh,  eonceived,  and 
in  thirty  years  executed,  the  idea  of  emancipating  Scotland  from 
a  thraldom  more  intolerant,  and  a  servility  more  despicable 
than  ever  enslaved  a  country  calling  itself  free.  What  the 
pages  of  this  journal  may  have  done  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  intelligence  in  the  empire  and  the  world,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say.  But  through  them,  the  first  bold  designers  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  regenerated  Scotland.  They  found  her  politi¬ 
cally  debased,  the  name  of  liberty  almost  proscribed  within  her 
bounds,  and  the  reality  banished  from  her  borders.  After  living 
to  see  its  cause  triumphant,  and  to  reap  themselves  the  rewards 
of  its  triumph,  they  left  her  at  their  death  as  free,  in  politics 
and  in  intellect,  in  enterprise  and  in  thought,  as  any  nation  on 
the  globe. 

How  all  this  was  effected  —  how  the  first  aspirations  were 
prompted  —  how  chill  and  cold,  and  dispiriting  the  atmosphere 
—  how  dreary  the  prospect  —  how  those  buoyant  spirits  gra¬ 
dually  rose  upward  beneath  the  leaden  hand  which  pressed  them 
down  —  how  the  Dagon  of  jobbers,  and  time-servers,  and  bigots 
was  assailed,  then  tottered,  and  at  last  fell  for  ever,  this  auto¬ 
biography  of  Henry  Cockburn  will  tell  posterity. 

No  one  was  better  able,  or  better  entitled,  to  be  the  historian 
of  those  times  than  he.  He  was  intimate  with  all  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  both  parties  in  Scotland,  he  was  in  the  heat  and 
toil  of  the  battle,  and  one  of  the  most  resolute,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  one  of  the  ablest,  of  the  band.  After  the  first  twenty 
years  of  conflict  were  over,  and  when  the  glow  of  dawning 
victory  was  already  seen  on  the  horizon,  he  appears  to  have 
paused  and  taken  breath  for  a  while.  He  began,  he  says,  ‘  to 
‘  recollect  and  to  inquire,’  and  the  result  was  that  he  prepared, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  memorials  of  his  times,  and 
some  description  of  the  prominent  men  with  whom  he  had 
acted  or  to  whom  he  had  been  opposed.  On  the  death  of 
Jeffrey  in  1850,  he  wove  a  portion  of  this  record  into  the 
biography  of  his  distinguished  friend.  From  the  remainder  of 
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his  papers  his  executors  have  selected  the  volume  before  us. 
They  have  performed  their  task  with  remarkable  taste  and 
ability.  A  work  of  this  nature,  in  which  a  writer  with  great 
powers  of  description  traces  living  characters  around  him, 
must  have  contained  many  passages  too  pungent  for  publica¬ 
tion  so  recently  after  the  events  recorded  ;  and  the  volume 
before  us  presents  obvious  indications  of  skilful  and  judicious 
selection.  But  the  Editors  have  preserved  the  faithfulness  and 
continuity  of  the  narrative  admirably.  The  picture  gallery  has 
only  one  omission:  it  is  without  one  figure  which  was  always 
prominent  in  the  group,  —  that  of  Cockburn  himself.  With  a 
feebler  pencil  we  shall  try  to  supply  an  outline  of  those  linea¬ 
ments  which  were  so  familiar  to  his  countrymen. 

Henry  Cockburn  was  rather  below  the  middle  height,  firm, 
wiry,  and  muscular,  inured  to  active  exercise  of  all  kinds,  a 
good  swimmer,  an  accomplished  skater,  and  an  intense  lover  of 
the  fresh  breezes  of  heaven.  His  face  was  handsome  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ;  a  capacious  brow,  which  his  baldness  made  still  more 
remarkable,  large,  lustrous,  and  in  repose  rather  melancholy 
eyes,  which,  however,  when  roused  by  energy  or  wit,  sparkled 
like  a  hawk’s,  and  a  well-formed  nose,  were  the  principal  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  a  very  striking  physiognomy.  His  manner  and 
address  were,  among  his  friends  and  intimates,  singularly  win¬ 
ning  and  attractive.  He  was  the  model  of  a  high-bred  Scotch 
gentleman  of  the  last  distinctive  school  which  his  country  pos¬ 
sessed.  He  spoke  with  a  Doric  breadth  of  accent,  such  as  was 
used  by  the  higher  classes  in  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  untinged  alike  by  mere  provincialism,  or  vulgar 
affectation  of  the  language  of  the  South.  In  temperament,  while 
he  could  assume  any  mood,  and  sympathise  with  all,  and  was 
master  alike  of  the  stern  and  the  pathetic,  he  was  naturally 
of  an  easy  and  careless  hilarity.  His  flow  of  good  humour 
was  never  failing,  and  neither  care,  nor  anxiety,  nor  time  could 
quench  it.  He  had  high  thoughts,  noble  ambition,  deep  reflec¬ 
tion  on  men  and  things,  but  they  never  weighed  heavily  enough 
upon  him  to  repress  the  elasticity  of  a  spirit  which  bore  him  up 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  active  life,  and  burned  as 
brightly  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  as  it  did  during  the 
period  of  his  vigorous  manhood  recounted  in  these  volumes. 

Cockburn  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  north  of  the 
Tweed.  His  was  not  the  popularity  of  a  great  name,  like  that 
of  Scott,  or  Jeffrey,  or  Wilson,  or  Chalmers.  It  was  good, 
honest,  personal  liking.  From  the  Highland  chairmen,  who 
stood  and  still  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly — from  the  smallest 
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‘laddie’  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  to  the  old  lady  of  ninety  in 
Trinity  Hospital,  all  knew  and  delighted  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
smile  and  the  cheerful,  kindly  humour  of  his  address.  He  had 
a  word  and  a  good  deed  for  all :  a  skating  holiday  for  the  school¬ 
boy — a  half-hour’s  gossij),  spiced  perhaps  with  ancient  scandal, 
for  the  nonogenarian — old-school  flirtation  for  the  girls — and 
exhaustless  stores  of  unrivalled  wit  and  anecdote  for  his  younger 
iissociates,  all  as  ready,  genial,  and  heart-springing  as  his  daily 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries.  Nor  was  this  popularity 
confined  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  known  to  all  classes  all  over 
Scotland;  and  from  Aberdeen  to  Wigtown  no  assemblage  of 
Scotsmen,  young  or  old,  could  be  gathered,  in  which  his  linea¬ 
ments  were  not  known  and  recognised,  or  in  which  his  approach 
w’as  not  the  signal  for  a  vociferous  welcome. 

A  dash  of  eccentricity  mingled  with  the  originality  of  his 
character.  Attired  with  the  scrupulous  precision  of  a  well- 
bred  man,  he  set  the  graces  of  fashionable  dress  at  defi¬ 
ance.  His  hat  was  always  the  worst,  and  his  shoes,  con¬ 
structed  after  a  cherished  pattern  of  his  own,  the  clumsiest 
in  Edinburgh  —  so  uniformly  and  characteristically  that  they 
became  identified  with  the  springing  step  and  picturesque 
figure  of  the  man.  He  despised  great-coats  and  umbrellas, 
and  down  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  constantly  wandered 
forth  at  midnight,  in  defiance  of  rheumatism  or  lumbago, 
to  enjoy  a  solitary  hour’s  meditation,  or  a  chatting  stroll 
with  any  companion,  of  any  age,  who  might  be  fortunate  and 
weatherproof  enough  to  accompany  him.  His  junior  friends  of 
tlie  schoolboy  class  always  had  the  impression  that  he  was 
on  their  side  against  despotic  authority — an  impression  not 
diminished  by  seeing  the  eminent  barrister — and  even  the 
grave  judge — careering  along  the  street  slides,  in  defiance 
of  policemen,  and  giving  as  much  sly  countenance  to  a  snow¬ 
ball  ‘bicker’  as  a  well-disposed  citizen  might  decently  do. 
In  fact,  he  loved  freedom  and  nature :  he  detested  all  that  was 
finical  and  prudish ;  and  it  did  one’s  heart  good  to  witness  the 
energy  with  which,  on  breaking  up  for  the  holidays,  he  would 
incite  the  liberated  urchins  to  shouts  which  might  wake  the 
seven  sleepers. 

Popular  as  he  was  with  all,  he  was  not  intimate  with  many. 
In  mixed  company  he  was  silent,  reserved,  and  sensitive ;  and 
those  who  had  heard  of  his  proverbial  humour  and  his  conver¬ 
sational  power,  were  often  disappointed  with  his  quiet  un¬ 
bending  gravity.  In  the  society  of  London  (which  he  rarely 
visited)  he  lost  that  homely  animation  which  gave  so  great  a 
charm  to  his  conversation  within  the  Scotch  border.  This 
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])eculiarlty,  half  fastidiousness,  half  timidity,  probably  dated  as 
far  back  as  those  High  •  School  days  of  which  he  tells  us  in 
the  Memorials,  when  he  was  led  to  believe  himself  hopelessly 
dull,  and  when  the  consciousness  of  power  gradually  dawned  on 
his  own  mind,  although  unrecognised  then  by  his  teachers,  or 
even  by  his  companions.  But  to  see  Cockburn  as  he  really 
was,  he  shoidd  have  been  found  among  that  congenial  circle  in 
Edinburgli  of  which  Sydney  Smith  says,  —  *  Never  shall  I  for- 
‘  get  the  happy  days  spent  there,  amidst  odious  smells,  barbarous 
*  sounds,  bad  suppers,  excellent  hearts,  and  most  enlightened  and 
‘cultivated  understandings.*  (^Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

As  prosperity  increased,  the  supjjers  probably  improved.  But 
the  men  and  their  mutual  friendship  survived,  with  the  eharms 
of conversation,  and  the  power  of  intellect,  to  instruct  and  inspire 
another  generation  ;  and  foremost  in  all  topics —  wit,  merriment, 
literature,  politics,  was  the  voice  of  Henry  Cockburn.  After  they 
fairly  settled  down  in  their  ultimate  pursuits,  this  fraternity  of 
Edinburgh  wits  remained  unbroken  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Many  indeed  left  them  early.  Sydney  Smith  was  a  wayfarer. 
Brougham  and  Horner  ascended  to  a  higher  crag  of  Olympus. 
John  Klchardson,  Charles  Bell,  Thomas  Campbell,  John  Allen, 
and  Leyden,  were  seduced  by  the  attractions  of  the  South.  But, 
from  almost  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  Jeffrey’s  death 
in  1850,  the  rest  of  the  band  remained  unbroken;  and  the  men 
who  had  been  wont  to  sup  in  his  three  story  attic  in  1801 
were  still  his  chosen  companions,  growing  old  together  in  every 
thing  but  heart,  and  the  delight  and  wonder  of  all  who  knew 
them.  They  had  begun  their  career  with  little  to  encourage  them, 
excepting  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  power,  the  sunshine  of 
youth  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  sympathy  of  friendship.  They 
struggled,  conquered,  and  prospered  in  company ;  and  during 
that  long  period  scarcely  an  evening  passed  without  their  meet¬ 
ing,  nor  did  they  ever  meet  without  high  and  noble  interchange 
of  thought,  and  many  a  brilliant  passage  of  the  foils.  Who  that 
was  ever  admitted  within  that  circle  of  vigorous  and  kindly 
spirits  will  ever  forget  its  charm?  Jeffrey,  all  brilliancy,  fancy 
and  animation,  mellowed  in  his  later  years  with  the  wise  philo¬ 
sophy  of  experience.  Thomas  Thomson,  whose  great  conversa¬ 
tional  powers  were  drawn  from  stores  of  the  profoundest 
learning,  and  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  Fullerton, 
with  his  good-humoured  gaiety,  which  not  gout  itself  could 
vanquish,  his  courtly  breeding,  and  pleasant  wit.  Moncreiff, 
relaxing  for  an  hour  his  intellectual  energy  from  a  profession 
of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  master.  Murray,  genial. 
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polished,  and  sarcastic.  Rutherfurd,  of  a  rather  later  date,  but 
in  power  and  attainments  inferior  to  none  of  them.  Some¬ 
times  William  Clerk  (the  brother  of  John  Clerk)  joined  in 
with  his  caustic  pleasantry,  or  Mackenzie,  a  willing  truant 
from  his  friends  of  the  hostile  camp,  would  bring  to  the  lively 
conclave  the  resources  of  his  quaint  but  accomplished  mind. 
Six  years,  alas,  have  swept  them  almost  all  away:  with  the 
exception  of  John  ^Murray  (Lord  iSIurray),  who  still  survives, 
reaping,  in  the  universal  respect  of  his  countrymen,  the  reward 
of  Ills  consistent,  generous,  and  honourable  life.  We  speak 
of  them  as  a  younger  generation  knew  them  in  the  bright 
autumn  of  their  career;  but  the  recollection  of  such  evenings 
will  long  survive  to  cheer,  and  animate,  and  instruct  in  every 
graceful  pursuit  and  noble  aspiration. 

Cockburn  was  the  very  life  of  these  parties.  He  made 
amusement  himself,  and  was  the  cause  of  it  in  others ;  bantered 
the  grave  and  more  pretentious  members  of  the  fraternity,  and 
launched  his  humorous  shafts  at  the  great  Jupiter  of  criticism 
himself,  dispelling  with  well-pointed  pleasantry  the  slightest 
pedantic  cloud  which  might  threaten  to  overshadow  them.  A 
professed  talker  he  abhorred,  nor  had  he  the  least  idea  of  allow¬ 
ing  one  man  to  usurp  conversation  which  was  the  privilege  oi 
all.  Even  Jeffrey’s  volubility,  if  it  broke  bounds,  or  occupied 
more  than  its  due  share,  would  he  effectually  cut  short  by  a 
timely  jest,  or  the  sudden  intrusion  of  a  grotesque  illustration. 
He  came  to  be  happy,  and  anything  which  palled  or  fatigued, 
even  if  it  were  learning  or  intellect  in  excess,  found  liim  a 
formidable  and  merciless  foe.  His  own  powers  of  conversation, 
however,  were  of  a  high  and  rare  order,  and  the  book  before  us 
conveys  a  very  just  impression  of  them.  So  was  he  wont  to  talk, 
by  his  Christmas  fireside,  in  his  tower  by  the  Pentlands,  and  to 
tell  his  younger  friends  how  their  grandfathers  lived.  He  was 
a  most  acute  observer  of  men  and  manners,  gifted  with  a  lively 
fancy,  a  refined  taste,  and  a  flow  of  native  wit  of  singular  quaint¬ 
ness  and  pungency.  Under  a  certain  affectation  of  contempt  for 
book-worms  and  big  wigs,  he  concealed  varied  reading  and  con¬ 
siderable  acquaintance  with  many  branches  of  literature.  He 
was,  despite  the  woes  of  his  High  School  life,  a  fair  classic,  and 
had  studied  the  contents  as  well  as  the  condition  of  a  library, 
which  he  had  collected  with  the  judgment  of  a  scholar  and  the 
skill  of  a  bibliographer. 

In  his  profession  he  deserves,  as  an  orator,  to  be  classed 
at  the  very  head.  Nature  and  art  combined  to  bestow  graces 
on  his  eloquence.  He  had  a  finely  modulated  voice,  an 
unlimited  choice  of  happy  and  concise  expression,  and  a  com- 
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mand  of  the  human  passions  in  all  their  phases  altogether 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  could  touch  with  a  strong  and  certain 
hand  any  chord,  from  uproarious  merriment  to  the  deepest 
pathos,  or  the  most  terrible  invective  ;  and,  the  sure  type  of  an 
orator,  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  all  the  emotions  which  he  Wivs 
anxious  to  inspire.  Before  a  Scottish  jury  he  was  all  but  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  the  vigorous  logic  of  Moncreiff,  or  the  eloquent 
versatility  of  Jeffrey,  his  chief  rivals  in  that  field,  suffered  fre¬ 
quent  discomfiture  at  his  hands.  He  presented  himself  to  a  jury 
with  such  an  air  of  simplicity  and  innocence,  a  plain  man  like 
themselves,  speaking  a  language  they  could  understand,  and  not 
so  much  an  advocate  as  a  friend  of  the  injured,  telling  a  truthful 
tide;  his  appearance,  his  accent,  his  gestures,  were  so  redolent  of 
sincerity,  and  bespoke  so  feelingly  the  wrongs  of  a  guileless  way¬ 
farer  who  had  fallen  among  legal  thieves,  that  the  heart  of  his 
audience  opened  and  admitted  him  at  once.  When  he  had 
possession  of  the  citadel,  he  fortified  it  with  all  that  the  most 
dexterous  reasoning  and  the  most  accomplished  rhetoric  could 
furnish.  No  one  who  overheard  him  will  consider  this  descrip¬ 
tion  over-coloured.  His  most  celebrated  efforts  of  wdiich  a  record 
is  preserved,  are  his  speech  for  Stuart  of  Duncarn,  on  his  trial 
for  killing  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in  a  duel,  and  that  for  Helen 
Macdougal  on  the  trial  of  the  munlerer  Burke.  Cockburn  on 
the  last  occasion  reached  a  height  of  indignant  invective,  which 
even  in  the  published  report  conveys  a  vivid  impression  of  his 
style,  but  the  effect  of  the  defence  when  spoken,  iii  the  grey 
winter  dawn  in  which  it  was  delivered,  those  who  heard  it  de¬ 
scribe  as  overwhelming. 

As  a  lawyer  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that,  living  at  a 
time  when  great  lawyers  fiourislied,  he  had  his  superiors.  He 
had  no  pretensions  to  rank  with  Clerk,  Cranstoun,  Moncreiff, 
or  Fullerton  in  legal  knowledge  or  in  juridical  power.  But 
even  on  that  field  he  maintained  his  ground,  against  such  rivals, 
with  firmness  and  success.  His  practice  was  considerable,  his 
apprehension  quick,  and  his  strong  grasp  of  reason  and  common 
sense  often  supplied  the  place  and  got  the  better  of  the  pro¬ 
founder  erudition  of  his  great  contemporaries. 

On  the  Bench  his  reputation  and  efficiency  were  unequal. 
In  the  Criminal  Court  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
its  occupants,  master  of  the  criminal  law  in  ail  its  branches,  and 
a  model  of  judicial  clearness,  quick  apprehension,  and  capacity 
for  elucidating  truth.  He  was  little  of  a  feudalist,  nor  did  his 
opinions  on  these  questions  carry  much  weight.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  of  evidence,  of  contract,  and  matters  more  properly 
belonging  to  the  common  law,  his  experience  and  powers  of  discri- 
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mination  were  frequently  most  happily  exercised.  It  is  but  justice 
to  his  memory  to  say  that  in  a  p;reat  many  instances  his  judg¬ 
ments,  after  being  overruled  by  his  brethren,  have  been  adopt^ 
and  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Lords:  a  result  of  which  be 
was  naturally  and  reasonably  proud,  as  a  testimony  to  his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  great  principles  of  jurisprudence  from  the  highest 
legal  tribunal.  His  courtesy,  kindness,  and  never-failing  good 
tem|>er  made  him  as  popular  with  the  Bar  as  he  was  with  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen. 

Such  was  Cockbum  when  we  knew  him  —  a  more  remark¬ 
able  man  than  many  whose  fame  has  spread  farther.  His 
natural  endowments  were  rare  in  quality  as  well  as  strong  and 
powerful,  and  greater  than  those  of  some  who  passed  him  in  the 
competition  for  public  or  professional  distinction.  Partly  from 
sensibilities  of  a  finer  fibre,  and  partly  from  a  genuine  love  of 
the  ‘fallentis  semita  vita,'  he  was  content  to  take  the  race  for 
renown  and  the  struggle  for  wealth  easily :  not  indeed  with  in¬ 
difference,  but  with  the  measured  exertion  of  a  man  who  found 
his  happiness  in  simpler  things, —  in  pleasant  scenes  and  friendly 
faces.  In  what  he  wished  for  he  succeeded.  His  professional 
labours  brought  him  easy  independence  at  the  Bar,  and  raised 
him  to  the  Bench ;  and  in  his  country-seat  of  Bonaly,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pcntlands,  where  on  one  side  the  hills  rise  abruptly, 
and  on  the  other  is  seen  the  whole  extent  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  terminating  with  the  crags  below  which  Edinburgh  lies, 
—  at  a  game  at  bowls  on  his  fresh  shaven  green,  with  the  burn 
wim[)iing  by,  and  the  stern  leaders  of  the  Bar,  or  the  grave 
critics  of  the  Review,  unbent,  joyous,  and  uproarious  —  or  strol¬ 
ling  through  the  rugged  glens  above  his  house  with  a  troop  of 
youngsters, — lighting  a  fire  with  his  own  hands  beside  some  wild 
cascade  to  dress  their  rustic  dinner,  —  in  such  scenes  as  these 
he  found  what  yielded  him  more  enjoyment  than  the  brightest 
dreams  or  the  proudest  realities  of  ambition. 

This  volume,  however,  shows  how  much  observation,  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  power  lay  concealed  under  his  light-hearted  exterior. 
It  is  a  work  of  high  artistic  merit ;  and  in  those  parts  of  it  in 
which  the  author  felt  himself  able  to  write  freely,  the  style 
is  as  vivid,  graphic,  and  diverting  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
language. 

The  time  when  Cockburn  first  entered  public  life  found  Scot¬ 
land  in  a  very  remarkable  condition.  The  Union  had  destroyed, 
greatly  for  her  good,  the  national  legislature ;  and  after  the  first 
pangs  of  wounded  pride  had  passed,  Scotchmen  addressed  them¬ 
selves  with  the  |)er8everance  of  their  nation  to  turn  it  to  ac¬ 
count.  They  did  so  to  an  extent  which  produced,  in  the  course 
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of  a  century,  a  most  striking  amount  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
Barren  moors  and  plashy  marshes  were  reclaimed  to  a  fertility, 
which  has  given  celebrity  to  the  districts  in  which  they  lay. 
Wandering  forth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ruling  powers,  to  the 
golden  East,  her  sons  brought  back  spoils  far  more  solid  and 
substantial  than  were  ever  furnished  by  the  campaigns  of 
Gustavus  or  Louis.  But  she  bought  this  prosperity,  in  some 
measure,  at  a  questionable  price.  The  l^lief  that  all  hope 
of  progress  in  life  centered  in  paying  court  to  ministers,  at 
last  induced  a  pervading  spirit  of  national  subserviency, 
which,  for  the  time,  trod  out  every  spark  of  regard  for  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty.  Representative  freedom  she  had  none.  The 
county  voters  were  freeholders,  that  is  to  say,  a  limited  knot  of 
lairds,  aided  by  a  few  fictitious  voters,  the  nominees  of  some 
intriguing  peer:  and  the  burgh  members  were  chosen  by  a 
Town  Council  who  elected  themselves  also,  and  who  were  the 
centre  of  cringing,  domineering,  and  jobbing  corruption.  When 
Harry  Dundas,  accortlingly,  came  to  rule  over  them,  —  and  a 
great  ruler  he  was,  —  he  found  Scottish  nobles,  lairds,  clergy, 
lawyers,  bailies,  and  beadles  prostrate  in  the  dust  at  his  feet. 
The  panic  of  the  French  Revolution  completed  his  ascendancy, 
and  reduced  those  who  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  a  very  in¬ 
considerable  and  much  disparaged  remnant. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  year  1800,  when  Cockbum 
came  to  the  Bar.  He  was  bom,  as  most  men  would  then  have 
thought,  under  a  star  which  was  the  certain  presage  of  good 
fortune.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Dundas,  and  the  son  of  one 
of  his  most  intimate  associates.  In  the  house  of  his  father, 
Baron  Cockbum  (a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer),  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  strictest  ways  of  Toryism,  and  became  familiar  with 
all  that  Edinbui^h  boasted,  of  rank,  distinction,  and  power. 
The  old  school  of  Edinburgh  philosophers  was  just  moving  off 
the  stage,  along  with  the  old  school  of  Edinburgh  dames  and 
damsels ;  and  no  part  of  the  Memorials  is  better  executed  than 
the  author’s  reminiscences  of  both.  His  recollections  of  Adam 
Smith,  Ferguson,  Black,  and  Robertson,  are  exactly  those  which 
a  schoolboy  would  have  of  a  philosopher,  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  awe  mingles  with  the  accurate  noting  of  little  per¬ 
sonal  details  so  characteristic  of  the  boyish  eye.  The  sketches 
of  the  social  life  and  ancient  ladies  of  !^inburgh  are  among  the 
liveliest  efforts  of  his  pencil,  and  are  already  well  known  and 
popular  among  all  English  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  very  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  young  scion  of  the 
Tory  house  had  predilections  dangerously  liberal.  The  French 
revolution  had  shaken  more  thrones  than  those  of  the  Bourbons. 
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Ancient  fetters  on  the  mind  were  giving  way  in  all  directions, 
and  new  schools  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  politics  begin¬ 
ning  to  arise.  In  the  celebrated  Speculative  Society  Cockburn 
found  most  of  the  future  associates  of  his  life  ;  and  in  Brougham, 
Homer,  Jeffrey,  and  the  other  leaders  of  debate  in  that  mimic 
senate,  he  recognised  a  spirit  of  congenial  independence.  He 
was  soon  drawn  into  the  circle  which  the  founders  of  this  journal 
formed  around  them,  and  to  the  dismay  and  consternation  of  his 
Tory  friends,  enlisted  for  good  with  these  Liberal  heretics.  Once 
they  made  a  strong  effort  to  reclaim  him  ;  and  on  the  assurance 
that  the  step  implied  no  political  adhesion,  he  consented,  on  the 
solicitation  of  Lord  Melville  himself,  to  become  an  Advocate- 
Depute  in  1807.  The  exercise,  however,  of  his  stipulated  free¬ 
dom  produced  a  rupture  with  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day,  and 
he  continued,  during  the  twenty  years  of  Whig  exclusion  which 
followed,  among  the  foremost  and  most  constant  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Scotland  —  nor  was  there  among  the  number,  one  whose 
advice  and  counsel  exercised  more  influence  on  its  movements. 
At  last,  the  rebound  came,  and  he  had  the  rare  reward  in  1831, 
as  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  Grey  Administration,  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland  along  with  Jeffrey,  and  seeing 
his  country  freed  for  ever  from  the  bonds  against  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  so  bravely  and  successfully  struggled. 

The  state  of  subserviency  in  which  he  found  Scotland  on  his 
entrance  into  public  life,  Cockburn  lashes  in  his  ^Memorials  with 
an  unsparing  but  most  truthful  hand.  The  utter  absence  of 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  public  men  —  the  want  of 
principle,  justice,  or  sometimes  even  decency  on  the  Bench  — 
the  proscription  attempted  against  political  independence  —  and 
the  fury  and  bigotry  of  party,  he  has  described  in  effective,  and 
we  trust  enduring  colours.  The  caprices  of  Macqueen,  Lord 
Braxfleld,  who  was  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  the  grotesque  ab¬ 
surdities  of  Lord  Eskgrove,  who  succeeded  him,  are  selected  as 
types  of  the  dominant  spirit  on  the  seat  of  justice ;  and  certainly 
the  picture  he  draws  would  be  Incredible  had  we  not  known  it 
to  be  true.  Cockburn  himself  says  of  Eskgrove,  ‘  The  things 
‘  that  he  did  and  said  every  day  are  beginning  to  be  incredible 
‘  to  this  correct  and  flat  age.’  The  principle  of  the  social  tyranny 
which  then  prevailed  was  a  simple  one.  Pitt  and  Dundas  were 
the  constitution,  and  must  not  be  opposed ;  the  constitution  was 
perfect,  and  could  not  be  improved  —  and  those  who  would 
oppose  the  one  or  improve  the  other,  were  rebels,  traitors,  and 
Jacobins.  This  broad  rule  of  life  was  consistently  carried  out; 
and  the  inconsiderable  remains  of  the  Whig  party  were  watched. 
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suspected,  avoided  in  society,  insulted  from  the  Bench,  and 
frowned  on  by  men  in  station  or  authority. 

Of  course  this  state  of  things  did  not  long  remain  in  all  its 
rigour :  and  even  when  Cockbum  started  in  life  it  was  beginning 
to  give  way  to  the  coming  tide  of  events.  How  slowly  it  did 
so  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  our  author  gives  of  the 
first  feeble  efforts  of  Independence  in  Edinburgh  —  of  the  songs 
of  triumph  raised  over  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  with  an  in- 
dej^endent  direction,  or  a  popularly  elected  Commission  of  Police, 
and  the  mingled  admiration  and  awe  with  which,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  a  public  political  meeting  was  regarded.  But,  that 
such  things  were.  Lord  Cockburn  tells  us,  and  all  that  were  cog¬ 
nisant  of  the  times  themselves,  or  were  familiar  with  those  who 
lived  in  them,  well  know.  His  illustrations  are  not  chance  stories 
laid  up  in  the  granary  of  a  diner-out,  and  flung  broadcast  on  the 
world  by  his  executors.  They  are  mere  examples,  characteristic 
and  true,  of  the  social  and  politicid  condition  of  Scotland  and  its 
metropolis  during  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of 
this  century  :  a  chapter  in  her  history  which  all  well-informed 
Scotsmen  know  to  be  correct,  and  which,  as  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewers,  we  have  it  in  charge  to  prevent  being  forgotten  or 
gainsayed. 

For  this  reason,  although  we  should  have  greatly  preferred  to 
have  followed  Lord  Cockburn  a  little  more  in  detail  through  the 
changes  he  describes  in  Scottish  society,  we  feel  ourselves  re¬ 
luctantly  drawn  aside  to  give  a  careful  as  well  as  a  thorough 
refutation  to  sundry  desultory  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  represent  this  pleasant  book  as  a  book  of  pleasant  fables. 
Some  writer  in  the  ‘Law  Review’*  has  conceived  that  it  his 
duty  to  prevent  ‘  the  public  from  believing  this  book  to  be 
‘true.’  Nor  have  these  unwarrantable  attacks  been  confined 
to  the  professional  pages  of  the  legal  journal ;  they  have  been 
repeated  in  several  shapes,  all  bearing  traces  of  the  same  ma¬ 
lignant  intention — the  same  voice  under  several  masks.  Even 
our  eminent  contemporary  ‘  The  Quarterly  Review,’  has  suf¬ 
fered  itself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  same  influence,  for  in 
a  recent  article  of  that  journal.  Lord  Cockburn’s  Memorials  are 

*  Law  Review  and  Magazine  for  August  and  for  November,  1856. 

Since  these  pages  were  in  print  we  have  received  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Exposure  of  the  Attack  on  Lord  Cockburn’s  Memorials,’  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Scotsman  newspaper  ;  but  although  the  writer  has 
in  part  travelled  over  the  ground  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we 
shall  not  follow  in  his  track,  nor  shall  we  imitate  him  in  attributing 
these  ignorant  productions  of  an  anonymous  slanderer  to  the  pen  of 
Lord  Brougham. 
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held  up  to  public  reprobation,  as  ‘a  glaring  instance’  of  a  re- 
later  of  anecdotes  which  are,  ‘  if  not  certainly  fictitious,  false 
‘  in  the  identical  circumstances  which  make  their  entertainment.’ 
Lord  Cockburn  is  in  fact  selected  as  an  example  of  the  abuses 
of  a  departure  from  Truth,  and  we  are  told  by  this  authority, 
that  ‘  books  like  Lord  Cockburn’s  are  the  bane  of  history ;  for 
‘  the  circumstances  which  are  not  contradicted  are  sure  to  be 
‘  believed,  although  the  credit  of  the  entire  narrative  has  been 
*  destroyed.’ 

It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  motive  for  these 
sedulous  attempts  to  destroy  the  entire  credit  of  Lord  Cock- 
burn’s  narrative.  Throughout  his  life  Lord  Cockburn  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  double-dealing,  of  deceit  under  any  disguise, 
and  of  falsehood  whether  of  head  or  heart.  Nor  in  these,  his 
posthumous  writings,  is  he  one  whit  less  accurate  and  sincere. 
We  indignantly  re{)el  the  charges,  thus  trumped  up  against 
him,  to  degrade  a  man  of  honour  and  Avit  into  a  fable-monger 
or  a  dupe;  and  we  shall  at  once  proceed  in  the  following 
pages,  not  more  from  regard  to  his  memory,  than  in  vindication 
of  important  historical  facts,  to  demonstrate  the  entire  accuracy 
of  these  records  of  his  life. 

But  we  have,  one  preliminary  remark  to  make.  Many  of 
the  matters  of  fact  in  question  are  vouched  for  by  Lord  Cockburn 
on  his  personal  knowledge.  What  authority  is  to  be  taken 
against  his  own,  on  matters  which  he  tells  us  happened  to 
himself?  He  had  rare  opportunities  of  information  on  all  the 
topics  he  speaks  of,  because  he  had  access  to  the  interior  of 
both  camps  ;  and  no  public  man  of  his  time  could  be  better 
acquainted  Avith  the  more  occult  movements  of  party  in  Scotland 
than  the  nepheAV  of  Dundas  and  the  colleague  of  Jeffrey.  But 
his  anonymous  critics  are  so  determined  to  find  him  in  the 
Avrong,  that  they  contradict  him  on  subjects  on  Avhich  he 
must  have  known  CA’erything,  and  they  can  have  known 
nothing.  ;  For  instance,  Cockburn  says,  speaking  of  the 
political  tyranny  of  1794,  ‘If  not  overlooked  from  their 
‘insignificance,  a  Avritten  teat  Avas  for  some  years  presented  to 
‘  them  (the  AVhigs),  and  a  refusal  to  subscribe  it  set  a  black  mark 
‘  upon  him  Avho  refused.  I  have  heard  George  Cranstoun  *  say 
‘  that  the  test  Avas  put  to  him,  and  by  a  celebrated  professor  of 
‘  law  acting  for  the  Tory  party.’  Cockburn  heard  Cranstoun 
say  it,  Avhile  the  critic  in  the  ‘  LaAV  Review’  denies  that  this  ever 
happened,  and  Avill  have  it  that  the  story  is  an  ‘  invention 

•  Afterwards  Lord  Corehouse,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  and 
pleaders  the  Scotch  Bar  ever  possessed. 
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*  of  some  party  zealot’  But  he  may  rest  assured  It  is  perfectly 
true.  In  one  of  his  manuscripts,  written  in  1829,  Cockburn 
thus  relates  at  greater  length  the  same  circumstance : — 

‘  Dining,  as  usual,  at  Craigerook  one  Saturday  this  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  Cranstoun  was  contrasting  these  times  with  those  when  he 
came  to  the  Bar ;  and  told  us  that  the  day  or  two  after  he  put  on  his 
gown,  a  person  whom  he  only  knew  by  sight  and  station,  came  to  his 
lodgings  and  tendered  him  a  written  Tory  test,  with  a  requisition  to 
sign  it  on  pain  of  such  proscription  as  that  party  could  inflict  in  the 
year  1793 — a  pretty  serious  threat.  I  had  heard  him  say  this  before, 
but  never  till  then  heard  him  give  the  name.  It  teas  David  Hume.'* 

Unfortunately  the  scepticism  of  the  Law  Reviewer  has  not 
even  the  excuse  of  the  story  being  Improbable :  for  it  is  notorious 
that  in  the  sedition  trials  in  1793,  one  of  the  Judges  announced 
from  the  bench  that  all  men  really  attached  to  the  constitution 
had  subscribed  to  the  loyal  associations,  and  that  all  others  were 
either  traitors  or  conspirators.  That  this  was  given  out  and 
acted  on,  as  far  as  it  could  be  acted  on,  we  all  know. 

This  London  lawyer  will  further  have  it,  that  Mr.  Cranstoun 
went  into  an  Irish  yeomanry  corps  only  ‘from  a  reluctance  to 
‘  begin  practice  for  a  year  or  two.’  Why  he  says  so,  except 
that  Cockburn  says  otherwise,  he  does  not,  and  probably  can¬ 
not,  tell  us.  Here  in  Edinburgh  we  know  that  Cockburn  is 
right.  Cranstoun,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  party  in¬ 
fluence,  contemplated  absolute  retirement  from  the  Bar :  and 
the  story  goes,  whether  truly,  or  invented  to  torment  the  de¬ 
corous  Cranstoun  we  cannot  say,  that  he  intended  to  enter  the 
Austrian  army,  and  consulted  his  friend,  Lord  Swinton,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  joining  a  service  in  which  officers  were  said 
to  be  liable  to  be  flogged.  His  Lordship,  who  had  a  sound  horror 
of  a  Jacobin,  replied  —  ‘  ’Deed,  Mr.  George,  ye  wad  be  muckle 
‘  the  better  of  being  whuppit.’ 

Another  example  of  this  reckless  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
objectless,  cavil  may  be  found  in  a  critique  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  (29th 
Sept.  1856),  written  on  the  authority  of  some  undisclosed  and 
very  ill-informed  informant.  It  relates  to  the  account  Cock¬ 
burn  gives  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Advocate  De¬ 
pute  (a  political  office)  under  a  Tory  government,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Cockburn  says  that  he  was 
offered  the  appointment  in  1807,  in  London,  by  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  and  Chief  Baron  Dundas,  on  the  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power.  He  objected  on  the  score  of  political  opinions:  when 

*  David  Hume,  the  nephew  of  the  historian,  was  Professor  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland,  author  of  the  well-known  Commentaries  on 
Criminal  Law,  and  afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 
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he  was  told  that  it  was  offered  solely  from  family  connexion, 
and  without  the  tie  of  any  political  obligation.  He  held 
the  office  for  three  years,  when  Lord  Advocate  Colquhoun  dis¬ 
missed  him  for  insubordination. 

On  this  the  Times  ‘  informant’  hints  that  this  cannot  be  true ; 
that  he,  the  informant,  was  in  daily  communication  with 
Lord  Melville,  and  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  that  neither 
Cockburn  nor  his  friends  ever  asserted  that  such  was  the  case ; 
and  that  he  resigned  because  he  thought  the  Ministry  unstable. 

Not  one  of  these  assertions  contains  a  single  particle  of  truth. 

We  demur  greatly  to  the  present  existence  of  any  one  who 
was  in  daily  confidential  intercourse  with  Lord  Melville  in 
1807.  We  think  it  very  unlikely.  The  modesty,  however,  with 
which  this  informant  concludes  that  nothing  could  pass  between 
Lord  Melville  and  his  nephew  without  his  knowing  it,  will  only 
be  duly  appreciated  when  he  withdraws  the  veil  which  envelopes 
him.  Until  then,  and  perhaps  even  afterwards,  we  —  and  we 
suspect  the  public  also — will  believe  Cockburn  when  he  tells  us 
what  took  place  between  him  and  Lord  Melville,  even  although, 
for  once,  the  thing  were  done  without  informing  the  ‘  informant.’ 

It  is  not  true  that  Cockburn  and  his  friends  never  gave  this 
version  of  his  appointment.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  time  of 
his  taking  office,  these  very  conditions  were  the  theme  of  con¬ 
versation  in  all  circles  for  which  the  subject  had  interest. 
Cockburn  and  his  friends  made  the  same  statement  on  his 
retirement.  It  became  a  Parliament  House  tradition.  We  have 
heard  it  ourselves  frequently  in  Edinburgh  society  more  years 
ago  than  we  choose  to  own  to,  and  if  the  informant  be  a  reality, 
we  undertake  to  satisfy  even  him  that  his  memory  has  played 
him  unaccountably  false. 

That  Cockburn’s  family  should  have  made  strong  interest  for 
the  appointment  may  not  be  improbable.  They  mourned  over 
the  straggler  from  the  fold  for  many  a  year  after  that,  and  well 
they  might.  He  had  all  that  could  ensure  success :  the  influence 
without  which  ability  was  then  barren,  and  the  ability  which 
influence  so  much  needed,  but  could  not  create.  He  was  certain 
of  being  the  first  man  of  the  party  which  was  led  by  his  kinsmen, 
and  none  of  those  of  his  own  standing  on  that  side  would  have  had 
a  chance  with  him.  For  this  reason  we  have  no  doubt  that  his 
father  and  relations  wished  to  try  the  experiment  whether  office 
would  reclaim  the  wanderer,  and  that  his  good-humoured  uncle, 
sceptical  as  to  the  duration  of  patriotism,  was  only  too  willing  td 
take  him  on  his  own  terms. 

Cockburn  was  dismissed  because  on  one  occasion  he  used  the 
liberty  for  which  he  stipulated.  The  ‘informant’  complains 
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that  the  letter  of  dismissal  is  not  printed.  We  may  best 
answer  the  complaint  in  the  words  of  one  then  at  the  Scottish 
Bar,  who  in  a  communication  to  ourselves  says,  *  The  account 
‘  Cockbum  gives  of  his  acceptance  of  office  was  well  known  at 
‘  the  time,  as  was  that  of  his  dismissal  by  Lord  Advocate 
*  Colquhoun,  who  took  him  into  a  window  and  read  a  letter 
‘  assigning  his  reasons,  but  refused  to  give  him  the  letter'  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  ‘  informant,’  if  he  had  any  means  of 
information,  should  not  have  heard,  although  he  has  forgotten, 
what  was  so  well  known  at  the  time. 

The  most  indecorous  part  of  this  criticism,  and  the  most  un¬ 
founded,  if  there  are  degrees  in  such  a  matter,  is  the  insinuation, 
which  is  as  new  as  groundless,  that  Cockburn  wanted  to  be 
turned  out,  because  the  Ministry  were  in  difficulties.  The 
suggestion  bears  its  own  refutation  on  the  face  of  it ;  but  it  is 
an  unseemly  aspersion  on  the  memory  of  a  man,  who,  more  than 
any  of  his  time,  had  surrendered  all  the  advantages  of  great 
family  and  political  influence,  the  emoluments  of  office,  and  the 
certainty  of  success,  from  his  courageous  adherence  to  an  ob¬ 
noxious  political  creed.  Even  a  generous  political  opponent 
would  admire  and  sympathise  with  such  devotion. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  for  what  purpose  these  critics  should 
rush  blindly  on  surmises,  when  they  have  direct  evidence  of  the 
fact  from  the  best  and  only  witness.  But  their  right  to  criticise 
is  not  even  supported  by  ordinary  accuracy  on  facts  within  their 
reach.  For  example,  the  ‘  Law  Eeview  ’  blames  Cockbum  for 
saying  that  in  1 828  Scotch  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  Kennedy 
and  Abercromby,  on  the  ground  that  Abercromby  was  then 
Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland.  An  old  almanack 
would  have  told  him  that  Abercromby  was  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  in  1827,  and  was  not  Chief  Baron  till  1830.  Again: 
the  ‘informant’  tells  the  ‘Times’  that  Cockburn  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  fact  when  he  alleges  that  on  Canning’s  death  the 
fears  of  the  Whigs  and  the  hopes  of  the  Tories  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  1827  by  Lord  Lansdowne  becoming  Home  Secre¬ 
tary.  ‘  Lord  Lansdowne,’  says  the  informant,  ‘  had  been 
‘  Home  Secretary  for  many  weeks  before  Canning’s  death.’ 
This  only  shows  that  the  informant  was  ignorant  of  what  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  politics  at  that 
time.  On  Canning’sdeatb,  Lord  Goderich  was  made  minister,  and 
Herries,  after  some  delay.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Where 
can  the  ‘  informant’  have  been  at  that  time,  when,  as  was 
wittily  said,  the  Whigs  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  ‘  all  false 
‘  doctrines,  Herries's,  and  schisms  ’  ?  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  had 
succeeded  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  on  the  18th  of  July,  as  Home 
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Secretary,  hesitated  to  hold  that  office  under  Lord  Goderich  on 
Herries’s  appointment ;  and  the  difficulty  was  not  settled  until 
after,  what  Lord  Cockburn  truly  calls,  ‘  a  few  weeks  of  fearful 
‘doubt.’  Canning  died  on  the  7th  August.  Lord  Lansdowne 
eventually  consented  to  retain  the  Home  Secretary’s  seals  about 
the  Ist  of  September.*  So  that  there  was  a  period  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  alarm  among  the  Scotch  Whigs,  not  only  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Canning’s  administration  was  formed,  but  also  when 
that  administration  was  shaken  by  Mr.  Canning’s  premature 
death ;  it  is  obviously  to  this  later  crisis  that  Lord  Cockburn 
refers. 

The  Law  Reviewer,  however,  not  only  despises  dates,  but 
forgets  and  cannot  forgive  what  he  has  told  the  public  through 
his  own  pages.  He  bitterly  complains  that  Cockburn  attributes 
to  Professor  Playfair  a  character  of  Lord  President  Blair,  which 
in  reality  was  written  by  another  hand.  But  the  mistake,  if  it 
be  one,  is  not  Cockbum’s.  For  not  only  is  Playfair  named  as 
the  author  in  our  139th  number,  p.  281,  which  Cockburn  quotes 
from,  but  did  not  tcrite,  but  if  the  critic  will  turn  back  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  own  journal,  p.  341,  he  will  find  an  article 
on  President  Blair,  in  which,  quoting  the  very  character  in 
question,  he  himself,  the  Law  Reviewer,  says  ‘a  celebrated 
‘  writer,  Professor  Playfair,  tells  us  the  President  was  accus- 
‘  tomed,  emphatically  to  declare,  &c,’! 

These  are  but  instances.  We  shall  probably  deal  with  most 
of  them  all  before  we  have  done.  But  we  stop  for  a  moment 
to  ask —  For  what  object  and  to  what  end  all  this  laborious 
and  unfortunate  criticism?  Wc  could  indeed  understand, 
that  those  who  during  the  period  of  which  Lord  Cockburn 
writes,  calmly  and  gently  as  he  does  write,  were  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  system  he  describes,  and  are  now  unwilling 
captives  of  a  more  liberal  generation,  might  rebel  at  the  violence 
thus  done  to  the  shrine  at  which  their  earliest  vows  were 
paid.  AVe  should  not  have  suspected  our  contemporary  of 
being  of  the  number,  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  unlearn  his¬ 
tory  at  his  bidding ;  for  these  Memorials  are  neither  a  common- 


*  Lord  Cockburn  may  not  liave  recollected  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  gazetted  to  the  Home  Office  under  Cunning,  on  the  18th  July — 
no  great  blunder.  Mr.  Twiss  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  thus  states 
the  matter,  with  greater,  but  still  pardonable  inaccuracy :  ‘  Mr. 
*  Sturges  Eloume,*  he  says,  speaking  of  Lord  Goderich’s  government, 
‘  removing  to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  made  way  for  Lord  Lans- 
‘downe’  (vol.  iii.  p.  10.).  The  truth  is,  that  Lord  Lansdowne  had 
declined  to  take  the  Home  Office  under  Mr.  Canning  until  a  suitable 
provision  bad  been  made  for  the  chancellorship  of  Ireland. 
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place  book,  nor  do  they  deal  with  things  done  in  a  comer.  They 
were  written  to  commemorate,  to  strangers  and  to  another  gene¬ 
ration,  a  state  of  society  and  of  politics  known  to  all  the  Scottish 
world.  Lord  Cockburn  was  but  one  of  a  vigorous  brotherhood, 
and  no  one  who  knew  any  of  them  is  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  the 
record.  The  anecdotes  he  relates  only  illustrate  notorious  facts; 
a  system  happily  gone  by,  but  still  worthy  to  be  remembered  ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  embers  of  extinguished  strife, 
but  to  point  a  moral  as  well  as  to  adorn  a  tale.  Many  things,  we 
know,  which  everybody  has  considered  to  be  true,  have  found 
somebody  to  try  to  prove  them  false.  There  are  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  Richard  II.  was  not  slain  in  Pontefract  Castle ;  that  his 
third  namesake  was  handsome  and  tender-hearted;  that  the  princes 
were  not  murdered  in  the  Tower ;  and  that  Mary  of  England  was 
not  ‘  Bloody.’  The  time  may  come,  no  doubt,  ‘  when  Fox  and 
‘  Sheridan  for  fools  shall  pass,’  and  future  antiquarians  may  prove 
that  Burke  was  the  founder  of  a  Jacobin  Club,  and  that  Eldon 
sacrificed  his  prospects  to  his  devotion  to  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  too  soon  as  yet.  We  refuse  to  believe  that 
Braxfield  was  not  coarse,  truculent,  and  brutal ;  that  the  sedi¬ 
tion  trials  of  1793  were  not  an  outrage  on  law,  humanity,  and 
decency;  or  that  the  system  of  the  Dundas  domination  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  not  one  of  exclusion  and  proscription  such  as  dis¬ 
graced  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  We  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh  had  no  battle  to  fight,  and  fought 
none;  no  victory  to  gain,  and  that  none  was  gained.  The 
‘  Eklinburgh  Review  ’  is  not  a  mere  myth ;  nor  were  Brougham, 
Jeffrey,  Homer,  Cranstoun,  Moncreiff,  Cockburn,  Murray,  and 
Abercromby,  men  who  simply  sailed  down  the  stream  with  fos¬ 
tering  gales  behind  them.  If  Cockburn  had  never  written  a 
line,  we  in  the  North  know  the  story  of  the  conflict  too  well  not 
to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  their  courage  and  constancy,  and 
to  resent  the  affected  incredulity  which  would  disparage  their 
exertions. 

As  to  Braxfield,  whom  the  reviewer  labours  fruitlessly  to  re¬ 
present  as  he  was  not,  there  is  not  a  shade  in  Lord  Cockburn’s 
picture  which  is  too  dark.  His  reputation  for  strong,  massive 
intellect  and  profound  legal  knowledge  was  not  more  universal 
than  his  shameful  notoriety  for  coarseness  and  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  ‘  I  never,’  says  a  friend  we  have  already  quoted,  ‘  saw 
‘  Braxfield  on  the  Bench ;  but  I  well  remember  that  every  story 
‘  told  of  him  by  Lord  Cockburn,  and  many  more,  were  cur- 
‘  rently  believed  in  the  Parliament  House  (1804).’  Nothing 
can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  general  opinion  of  him  than 
the  fact  of  Lockhart  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  attributing 
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to  him  the  brutal  remark  which  was  truly  made  by  Lord 
Karnes  to  Hay,  who  was  tried  for  murder  at  Ayr.  Braxfield 
got  the  credit  of  it  entirely  on  the  faith  of  his  reputation. 

The  story  relative  to  Lord  Karnes  there  is  no  doubt  of.  Mat¬ 
thew  Hay  was  a  farmer  who  was  tried,  as  Lord  Cockbum  explains, 
at  the  Ayr  circuit,  for  murder  by  poison.  He  was  an  old  friend 
of  Lord  Karnes,  who  used  to  play  chess  with  him.  Karnes, 
who  might  have  devolved  the  duty  on  his  colleague,  chose  to  try 
Ilia  friend  himself,  and  on  the  verdict  of  guilty  being  returned, 
exclaimed,  ‘  That’s  checkmate  to  you,  Matthew.’  The  story 
rests  on  the  evidence  of  George  Ferguson,  afterwards  Lord 
Hcrmand,  who  was  counsel  for  Hay,  heard  the  observ'ation,  and 
told  the  circumstance  to  Cockburn  himself.  We  may  add  to 
this  testimony  that  of  our  correspondent,  mentioned  above,  who 
says,  ‘  Hermand  told  me  the  story  himself,  and  added,  “  I  thank 
‘  “  my  God  there  was  not  a  pistol  beside  me  :  I  should  have  shot 
*  “  him  where  he  sat.”  ’  The  Caldwell  papers  prove  that  ICames 
tried  the  man ;  and  but  for  Lockhart’s  fixing  it  on  Braxfield,  the 
anecdote  was  never  questioned. 

Of  Braxfield’s  brutality  no  better  illustration  need  be  given 
—  none  more  conclusive  could  exist — than  the  instance  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Law  Reviewer.  On  Gerald’s  trial  for  sedition,  the 
prisoner  having  said  that  Our  Saviour  himself  was  a  Reformer, 
Braxfield  said,  ‘  Muckle  he  made  o’  that.’  Whether  or  not  he 
added  the  words,  ‘  he  was  hangit,’  which  Lord  Cockburn 
attributes  to  him  —  though  we  have  no  doubt  he  did  —  will 
neither  heighten  nor  extenuate  the  ruffianism  of  the  observation. 
It  was  no  jest :  and  the  memory  of  it  long  survived  to  make 
the  younger  denizens  of  the  *  Outer  House  ’  shudder  at  the 
‘  manners  and  customs’  of  the  generation  which  preceded 
them.  The  remark  of  the  reviewer  as  to  the  impression  of  the 
Scotch  Bar  at  the  time  is,  as  usual,  the  very  converse  of  what  we 
have  reason  to  know  it  to  have  been. 

We  have  read  with  regret,  and  with  not  less  surprise,  the  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  ‘  Law  Review  ’  to  palliate  the  enormities  of 
the  sedition  trials,  and  to  make  light  of  the  iK)litical  bigotry  and 
intolerance  of  those  nefarious  times.  It  was  the  last  quarter  in 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  find  such  views ;  and  no  more 
reprehensible  violence  could  be  done  to  truth  or  to  history.  For 
the  actors  in  these  scenes  there  was  the  excuse  —  a  poor  one  —  of 
a  great  national  |)anic.  ‘  We  were  a’  mad,  sir,’  as  old  Mr.  Horner 
used  to  say,  when  reminded  of  the  part  he  took  as  one  of  the 
jury  that  convicted  Muir.  But  there  is  no  course  more  unworthy 
or  mischievous  than,  after  a  long  period  of  successful  exertion 
has  swept  away  intolerable  abuse,  to  look  back  with  a  milk-and- 
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water  charity  on  the  sinners  and  their  sins  —  to  hint  that 
‘  white’s  not  so  white,  nor  black  so  very  black  ;  ’  and  thus  not 
only  rob  the  labourers  of  that  fame  which  is  their  hire,  but 
deprive  posterity  of  the  lesson  which  they  ought  to  learn. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  sedition 
trials  with  the  detail  they  well  deserve.  Their  history  has 
never  yet  been  written,  nor  do  the  published  reports  disclose 
half  their  iniquity.  But  we  are  indignant  that  any  man 
should  be  found,  at  this  day,  to  defend  the  sentences  on  Muir 
and  Palmer,  either  on  legal  or  on  constitutional  grounds. 
The  reviewer  says  of  the  sentence  of  fourteen  years’  trans¬ 
portation  for  sedition,  ‘  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  law 
‘  of  Scotland  visited  sedition  with  that  heavy  penalty.’  No 
question  I  Who  is  it  who  affects  to  say  there  is  no  question 
of  a  proposition  in  Scottish  law  denied  by  the  best  lawyers 
in  Scotland?  The  sentences  have  been  all  but  universally 
regarded  as  illegal  as  well  as  outrageous.  The  reviewer 
seems  to  be  entirely  Ignorant  that  the  crime  of  sedition  had 
never  been  punished  in  Scotland  with  transportation  until 
these  cases  occurred  ;  so  much  so,  that  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
trial  was  obliged  to  recur  to  the  Roman  law,  and  finding  that  the 
appropriate  punishments,  in  that  system,  were  the  gallows,  wild 
beasts,  or  transportation,  he  mercifully  selected  the  mildest  I 
Lord  Swinton,  in  proposing  sentence  on  Muir,  said,  ‘  By 
‘  the  Roman  Law,  which  is  held  to  be  our  Common  Law  where 

*  there  is  no  statute,  the  punishment  was  various,  and  transport- 

*  ation  was  among  the  mildest  mentioned.  Faulus,  lib.  38,  D.  de 
‘  Pmnis,  writes,  Actores  seditionis  et  tumultus,  populo  concitato, 

‘  pro  qualitate  dignitatis,  aut  in  furcam  tolluntur,  aut  bestiis  ob~ 

* Jiciuntur,  aut  in  insulam  deportantur  If  this  astounding  speci¬ 
men  of  the  judicial  mind  had  esca|>ed  his  notice,  we  wonder 
the  reviewer  did  not  recollect  Mr.  Gillies’*  pleasant  observa¬ 
tion,  in  his  speech  for  Gerald,  on  the  signification  of  the  word 
banishment,  on  the  identity  of  which  term  with  transportation 
the  defence  of  these  sentences  was  rested.  He  quoted  the  lines, 

‘  Banish  business,  banish  sorrow. 

To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow 

and  suggested  that  if  their  lordships  could  banish  business,  and 
sorrow  with  it,  to  Botany  Bay,  they  would  be  all  greatly 
obliged  to  them. 

Braxfield's  demeanour  throughout  these  cases  was  discre¬ 
ditably  indecent.  We  give  in  a  note,  his  charge  in  Muir’s  case. 


*  Afterwards  Lord  Gillies. 
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which  is  quite  enough  of  itself  to  justify  much  more  than 
Cockburn  has  said  of  him.* 


*  Charge  by  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (^Braxfield),  August  30—31. 

1703,  on  Muir's  Trial. 

‘The  LordJustice  Clerk,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  said,  that  the 
indictment  was  the  longest  he  had  ever  seen  ;  but  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  the  whole,  in  order  to  find  the  Pannel  guilty ;  for  the 
jury  had  only  to  look  at  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  indictment, 
from  which  it  was  plain,  that  if  any  one  part  of  the  libel  was  proven, 
it  established  the  guilt  of  the  Pannel  the  same  as  if  the  whole  was 
substantiated. 

‘Now,  this  is  the  question  for  consideration.  Is  the  Pannel  guilty 
of  sedition,  or  is  he  not  ?  Now,  before  this  question  can  be  answered, 
two  things  must  be  attended  to  that  require  no  proof:  First,  that  the 
British  Constitution  is  the  best  that  ever  was  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  better ;  for,  is  not  every  man 
secure  ?  Does  not  every  man  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry, 
and  sit  safely  under  his  own  fig-tree  ?  The  luxt  circumstance  is,  that 
there  was  a  spirit  of  sedition  in  this  country  last  winter,  which  made 
every  good  man  very  uneasy.  And  his  Lordship  coincided  in  opinion 
with  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Glasgow,  who  told  Mr. 
Muir,  that  he  thought  proposing  a  reform  was  very  ill-timed.  Yet 
Mr.  Muir  had,  at  that  time,  gone  about  among  ignorant  country 
people,  making  them  forget  their  work,  and  told  them  that  a  reform 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  their  liberty,  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him,  they  would  never  have  thought  was  in  danger. 
Ilis  Lordship  did  not  doubt  that  this  would  appear  to  them,  as  it  did 
to  him,  to  be  sedition. 

‘The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  was  the  outlawry.  —  Running 
away  from  justice,  that  was  a  mark  of  guilt.  And  what  could  he  do 
in  France  at  that  period  ?  pretending  to  be  an  ambassador  to  a  foreign 
country  without  lawful  authorit)',  that  was  rebellion  ;  and  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  had  influence  with  those  wretches,  the  leading  men 
there.  And  what  kind  of  folks  were  they?  His  Lordship  never 
liked  the  French  all  his  days,  but  now  he  hated  them. 

‘The  Pannel’s  haranguing  such  multitudes  of  ignorant  weavers 
about  their  grievances,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  worst  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  peace  of  the  nation  and  the  safety  of  our  glorious 
constitution. 

‘  Mr.  Muir  might  have  known  that  no  attention  could  be  paid  to 
such  a  rabble.  What  right  had  they  to  representation  ?  He  could 
have  told  them  that  the  Parliament  would  never  listen  to  their 
petition.  How  could  they  think  of  it?  A  government  in  every 
country  should  be  just  like  a  corporation ;  and  in  this  country  it  is 
made  up  of  the  landed  interest,  which  alone  has  a  right  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  :  as  for  the  rabble,  who  have  nothing  but  personal  property, 
what  hold  has  the  nation  of  them  ?  What  security  for  the  payment 
of  their  taxes  ?  they  may  pack  up  all  their  property  on  their  backs. 
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In  Gerald’s  case,  an  objection  was  taken  by  the  prisoner  to 
Mr.  Creech  sitting  on  the  jury,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  heard  to  say  frequently  that  he  would  condemn  every 
member  of  the  British  Convention  if  he  should  be  called  on 
to  act  on  their  juiy*.  On  which  Braxfield  said,  ‘  As  this 
‘  objection  has  l>een  stated,  /  hope  there  is  not  a  gentleman  of 
‘  the  jury,  or  any  man  in  this  court,  who  has  not  expressed  the 
‘  same  sentiment.''  *  Such  was  the  demeanour  of  the  judge  before 
the  trial  of  a  member  of  the  Convention  began. 

No  quality  which  could  disgrace  a  court  of  justice  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  these  proceedings :  levity,  insolence,  and  predeter¬ 
mined  oppression  on  the  Bench  —  a  jury  which  had  prejudged 
the  case  —  evidence  of  the  basest  and  most  nefarious  descrip¬ 
tion —  and  a  punishment  which  startled  even  that  generation. 
But  the  worst  element  of  all  was,  that  whatever  amount  of 
dangerous  feeling  there  might  have  been  in  the  country, 
these  men  were  not  proved  to  have  committed  any  crime.  That 
for  which  Muir  and  Palmer  were  transported  in  1793,  Grey 
and  Brougham  did  in  1831.  According  to  the  law  laid  down 
by  Braxfield,  the  Reform  Bill  was  sedition,  and  its  authors 
criminals.  It  is  a  subject  of  humiliation  that,  for  being  forty 
years  in  advance  of  their  countrymen,  gentlemen  of  education 
and  position  should  have  been  degraded,  ruined,  and  brought 
to  an  untimely  grave.  A  modest  obelisk,  on  the  Calton  Hill 
of  Edinburgh,  stands  as  a  lasting  protest  against  their  fate: 
but  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  justice,  let  us  not  excuse  or  glory 
in  our  disgrace. 

‘  It  was  no  worse  than  in  England,’  the  reviewer  suggests. 
Let  him  read  and  ponder  the  words  of  an  Englishman,  who  on 
such  a  question  is  an  authority  not  to  be  gainsayed.  Mr.  Fox, 
in  his  speech  on  this  subject  in  1794,  after  exclaiming,  with  a 
fervour  which  we  commend  to  these  critics,  ‘  God  help  the  people 
‘  who  have  such  judges!''  winds  up  with  these  memorable  words : — 

‘Sir,  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  have  done  what  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  what  the  Duke  of 

and  leave  the  country  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  landed  property 
cannot  be  removed. 

‘  The  tendency  of  the  Pannel’s  conduct  was  plainly  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  revolt,  and,  if  what  was  demanded  was  not  given,  to  take  it 
by  force.  His  Lordship  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  jury 
were,  like  himself,  convinced  of  the  Pannel’s  guilt,  and  desired  them 
to  return  such  a  verdict  as  would  do  them  honour.’ 

Such  are  the  proceedings  and  such  the  Judge  whom  the  English 
Law  Review  has  taken  under  its  special  protection. 

*  Report,  p.  117. 
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Richmond,  have  done  before  them.  They  hare  done  no  more.  Can 
this  House  forget  the  addresses  of  those  two  personages  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ?  and  this,  not  to  petition  for  a  reform  in  Parliament,  not  simply 
to  state  the  abuses,  and  to  pray  for,  in  the  language  of  suppliants,  a 
redress  of  these  abuses,  but  to  demand  —  I  say  demand  —  them  as  their 
right.  As  long  as  gentlemen  shall  recollect  the  Thatched  House  and 
these  very  associations,  it  is  impossible  they  can  forget  their  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  people.  Oh,  human  nature,  folly,  and  inconsistency ! 
Why  are  these  very  men  now  exalted  to  the  most  envied  stations, 
while  poor  Muir  and  Palmer  are  doomed  to  waste  out  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  climate,  the  companions  of  outcasts,  felons, 
the  most  degraded  of  their  species  ?  And  have  we  not  at  some  period 
or  other  all  of  us  called  assemblies  ?  Have  we  not  all  of  us  been 
guilty  of  crimes  which  might  drive  us  to  Botany  Bay  ?  Happy  am  I 
to  boast  that,  however  I  may  disapprove  of  those  violent  prosecutions 
which  have  been  conducted  in  this  country  against  individuals  on 
charges  of  sedition,  that  these,  when  compared  with  the  trials 
NOW  BEFORE  US,  ARE  MERCIFUL  AND  HUMANE.  HaPPY  AM  I  TO 
BOAST  THAT  IT  IS  MY  FORTUNE  TO  BE  A  SUBJECT  AND  AN  INHABI¬ 
TANT  OF  England.  Were  I  a  native  of  Scotland,  I  would 

INSTANTLY  PREPARE  TO  LEAVE  THAT  LAND  OF  TYRANNY  AND  DES¬ 
POTISM.’ 

In  the  year  1857,  living  under  a  Reformed  Parliament,  re¬ 
membering  the  Birmingham  meetings,  the  assemblages  in  the 
King’s  Park  at  Edinburgh,  the  speeches  of  Cabinet  Ministers  in 
the  struggle  of  1831,  the  Political  Unions,  and  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  and  looking  back  on  all  which  Reform  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  since  achieved  —  may  we  not,  when  reading  with 
astonishment  these  unexpected  views,  exclaim  with  Mr.  Fox, 

*  Oh,  human  folly  and  inconsistency  I’ 

There  is  no  part  of  Lord  Cockbum’s  memorials  which  better 
deserves  our  gratitude  than  his  graphic  description  of  the  Courts 
of  Scottish  injustice  during  that  disgraceful  period.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  remember  what  once  was,  and  what  therefore, 
unless  we  well  provide,  may  be  again.  The  Law  Reviewer  calls 
the  generous  indignation  of  our  author  at  a  tyranny  which  he 
had  witnessed,  and  at  which  his  soul  revolted,  *  the  bitterest 

*  party-spirit.’  It  may  be  so,  but  the  party  comprehends,  we 
believe,  every  lover  of  liberty  in  this  kingdom. 

In  like  manner  we  read  with  impatience  the  remarks  of  the 
reviewer  on  the  social  and  professional  despotism  which  was 
in  vogue  in  1793.  They  are  at  variance  with  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  facts,  and  contradicted  by  every  sentiment  ever  heard 
from  the  men  who  knew  and  suffered  by  it.  Here  again  Lord 
Cockbum’s  picture  only  reproduces  in  vivid  colours  the  well- 
known  traditions  of  the  Edinburgh  Whigs.  It  was  only  step 
by  step  that  the  power  and  energy  of  a  small  but  resolute  circle 
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succeeded  in  making  head  against  the  system,  and  at  last  shatter¬ 
ing  it  to  pieces.  But  while  it  lasted  it  was  carried  to  extremes 
inconceivable  and  impossible  in  England.  Take,  for  instance, 
one  or  two  examples  from  a  letter  of  Sir  James  Gibson  C 
(well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  of  the  party), 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Prerogative  by  John  Allen.  Writing  of  the  year  1793  he 
says :  — 

‘  On  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  an  idea  was  started  that  it  should 
be  celebrated  by  a  dinner  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Allen  and  I  took  a 
leading  |>nrt  in  the  necessary  preparations,  and  thus  our  acquaintance, 
and  a  friendship  which  lasted  during  his  life,  was  then  formed. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  threats,  promises,  and  influence  of  all  kinds 
to  prevent  the  dinner  taking  place,  and  afterwards  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  it.  Those  concerned  in  it  were  held  out  to  be  little  less  than 
traitors ;  and  James  Laing,  who  then  took  charge  of  the  police  of 
Edinburgh,  stationed  himself  at  the  door  of  Fortune’s  Tavern,  where 
the  dinner  was  to  take  place,  noting  down  the  names  of  ail  who 
entered  the  house.’ 

They  only  mustered  twenty,  and  Sir  James  says,  *  These 
‘  forint  the  nucleus  on  which  the  Liberal  party  of  Scotland  was 
*  founded.’ 

Farther  on  he  says: — 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  hostile  feelings  which 
actuated  both  parties  at  this  time :  society  was  in  a  great  degree 
broken  up.  In  ordinary  dinner  parties,  it  was  not  considered  safe  to 
ask  persons  to  meet  wlio  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  politics,  and 
the  most  extraordinary  measures  were  resorted  to. 

‘  The  late  Lord  Daer  gave  a  dinner  in  Hunter’s  Tavern,  "Writer’s 
Court,  Edinburgh,  to  about  twenty  of  the  leading  Liberals,  of  whom 
Allen,  Tliomson,  and  I  were  part. 

‘  In  the  tavern  there  were  two  rooms  parallel,  separated  by  a  thin 
wooden  partition ;  what  passed  in  the  one  room  could  l)e  distinctly 
heard  in  the  other.  Our  party  met  in  the  one  room,  leaving  our 
hats  in  it,  and  when  dinner  was  served  went  into  the  other.  After 
dinner,  one  of  the  party  having  an  engagement  of  business  left  the 
dinner  table,  went  into  the  next  room  to  get  his  hat,  and  almost 
instantly  returned,  saying,  “  Be  on  your  guard  in  what  you  say  ;  the 
“sheriff  of  the  county  and  a  celebrated  professor  of  law  (naming 
“  them)  are  in  the  next  room  without  wine  before  them,  listening  to 
“  what  is  going  on.”  * 

The  professor  was  Hume,  the  same  we  have  before  referred  to. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Edinburgh,  at  a  time  when, 
as  Sir  James  Craig  says  in  another  passage,  Harry  Dundas 
named  the  sixteen  peers,  and  forty-three  of  the  Scots  commoners. 
It  gave  way  only  by  degrees.  Even  when  Sydney  Smith  went 
to  Edinburgh  some  years  later,  the  same  spirit  prevailed.  He 
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says  of  Horner,  ‘  My  desire  to  know  him  proceeded  first  of  all 
‘  from  being  cautioned  against  him  by  some  excellent  and  feeble 
‘  |)eople  to  whom  I  brought  letters  of  introduction,  and  who 
‘  I'epresented  him  as  a  person  of  violent  political  opinions.  I 
‘  interpreted  this  to  mean  a  person  who  thought  for  himself ; 

‘  who  had  firmness  enough  to  take  his  own  line  in  life,  and  who 
‘  loved  truth  better  than  he  loved  Dundas,  at  that  time  the 
‘  tyrant  of  Scotland.’  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  Law  Reviewer 
says,  that  the  Whig  barristers  found  their  way  to  great  practice 
and  distinction.  They  did  so,  but  they  had  to  force  it.  We 
ourselves  have  heard  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them  say, 
that  from  the  day  on  which  the  Tories  excluded  Erskine  from 
his  office  of  Dean  of  Faculty,  a  spell  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
their  party,  and  the  Whig  counsel  began  that  career  which, 
about  1815,  had  resulted  in  all  but  mono[)oly.  But  this  only 
})roves  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  men,  and  through  how 
great  obstacles  it  carried  them  to  fortune. 

We  do  not  understand  why  the  Reviewer  descants  on  the 
refusal  of  silk  gowns  to  Scarlett,  Brougham,  and  Denman,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  illustrations,  in  a  much  milder  form,  of  the  same 
spirit  in  England.  No  one  knew  the  position  of  these  great 
men  better  than  Cockburn;  but  he  was  describing  Scotland, 
not  England,  and  to  have  entered  on  such  a  theme  would  have 
been  altogether  foreign  to  his  purpose.  But  nothing  that  existed 
or  could  exist  in  England  in  the  slightest  degree  resembled  the 
close-borough  despotism  of  society  in  Scotland,  any  more  than 
any  Bench  of  English  Judges  could  have  been  found  to  conduct 
themselves  like  Braxfield  and  his  colleagues,  or  than  an  English 
jury  could  have  been  chosen  by  the  judge.  The  difference 
seems  to  have  struck  Francis  Horner  very  forcibly.  ‘Nor 
‘  would  the  Court  of  Session,’  he  says,  ‘  though  fifteen  is  a  pro- 
‘  tecting  number,  feel  it  at  all  comfortable  to  conduct  themselves 
*  as  I  have  sometimes  witnessed,  under  the  Inspection  of  a  bar 
‘  (the  English  bar)  formidable  by  real  knowledge,  mutual  con- 
‘  cert,  and  systematic  good  manners.’  (^Horner  s  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  309.)  The  area  of  Edinburgh  was  so  much  more  narrow,  the 
power  of  the  middle  classes  so  non-existent,  the  system  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  election  so  autocratic,  that  a  real  private  j)ersecution  of 
a  man  for  his  jwlitical  opinions  was  quite  a  practicable,  and  not 
an  unusual  thing  in  the  North,  while  in  the  larger,  freer,  and 
more  independent  South  it  was  altogether  impossible.  Kings 
and  Chancellors  might  refuse  their  smile,  but  that  was  all  they 
could  do  in  England.  In  Scotland,  a  man  held  to  his  principles 
at  the  risk  of  social  and  professional  ostracism. 

Our  arms  grow  weary  of  beating  the  wind.  The  critics  are 
VOL.  CV.  NO.  CCXIII.  R 
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wronjT  in  every  thing.  Adam  Smith  did  speak  broad  Scotch, 
80  did  Harry  Dundas.  Professor  Robison  was  a  hypochondriac. 
Lwkhart’s  character  of  Herraand  in  Peter’s  Letters  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  simie  as  that  attributed  by  the  reviewer  to  Cockbiirn’s 
])artiality  for  a  relation.  Lord  Brougham  did  express,  and  in 
his  speech  too,  the  trepidation  with  which  he  rose  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  dinner  in  1822  ;  and  James  Laing  did  ship  off  the  drunken 
apprentices  to  the  West  Indies.  AVe  also,  like  the  reviewer, 
have  ‘  made  inquiry  among  Lord  Cockburn’s  contemporaries.’ 
The  criticisms,  small  as  they  are,  have  in  no  one  instance  the 
inconsidenthle  merit  of  accuracy.  Stay,  there  is  one  :  Dr.  Mac- 
knight’s  name  was  not  Tliomas  but  James;  and  in  possession  of 
that  little  angle  of  the  battle-field  we  leave  our  undesired  anta¬ 
gonists. 

AVe  would  willingly  have  mingled  no  tinge  of  controversy 
with  this  tribute  to  Cockburn’s  memory.  His  cheerful  and 
sunny  spirit  loved  constancy,  but  hated  contention.  Those 
romantic  grounds  which  he  had  reclaimed  from  the  rugged  Pent- 
lands,  he  threw  open  to  every  holiday  wanderer  who  loved  fresh 
air  and  nature  like  himself.  So  would  he  have  had  it  with 
all  the  political  and  social  good  which  this  world  affords.  The 
mirror  of  his  mind  which  this  volume  holds  up  should  prompt  to 
higher  things  than  a  wretched  wrangle  over  the  remains  of  such 
a  man.  The  public  have  already  jtassed  their  verdict  on  the 
work,  but  those  only  can  truly  appreciate  his  critics  who  knew 
him  as  he  was. 


Art.  IX. —  1.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills.  18oib 

2.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Railways.  1846. 

3.  The  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

4.  The  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Tn  an  article  on  ‘  Private  Bill  Legislation,’  published  exactly 
two  years  ago,  we  traced  the  progress  of  this  portion  of  the 
business  of  Parliament  from  very  early  times  down  to  the  close 
of  ‘  the  Railway  Mania,’  which  began  in  1844  and  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted  till  the  end  of  1847.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  illustrations  of  parliamentary  practice  which  we  then  gave, 
chiefly  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  had  been  examined 
upon  the  subject  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  were  not  a  fair 
exhibition  of  the  normal  state  of  things,  because  they  were  taken 
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from  one  which  was  altogether  abnormal  and  extraordinar)’,  and 
that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  parliamentary  agents,  lawyers, 
and  engineers,  —  and  we  may  add  without  irreverence.  Parlia¬ 
ment  itself, —  should  be  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  modera¬ 
tion  when  no  other  class  of  the  community  was  exempt  from  the 
delirious  ej)idemic,  and  dukes  and  archbishops  were  falling  down 
and  worshipping  before  the  golden  image  at  Albert  Gate.  To 
that  extent  the  justice  of  the  reply  may  be  admitted.  Hut  now 
that  the  public  at  any  rate  have  got  wiser,  we  seek  in  vain  for 
any  single  step  taken  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  af¬ 
fording  the  smallest  real  security  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  evils  of  a  similar  period  of  speculation  whenever  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  may  tend  to  reproduce  it.  Such 
symptoms  were  already  appearing  in  1853,  when  they  were 
stopped  by  the  war ;  and  again  last  autumn,  when  they  were 
checked  by  the  harvest  turning  out  worse  than  was  expected, 
and  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  money  from  other  causes,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Little  as  we  shall  show  that  Parliament  has  done  towards 
checking  such  speculation,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever 
openly  avowed  its  adherence  to  the  doctrine  promulgated  by 
some  persons,  that  no  such  attempt  ought  to  be  made,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  endorse  every  bill 
which  may  be  drawn  upon  it  by  the  requisite  number  of 
speculators,  except  where  two  sets  of  them  happjen  to  be 
fighting  for  the  same  object,  and  that  then  Parliament  is  only 
to  elect  between  them.  On  the  contrary,  both  Houses  have 
continually  been  inventing  what  they  profess  to  consider  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  launching  of  unsubstantial  projects,  until  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  more  remains  to  be  done  in  that  way, 
except  providing  that  the  substantiality  of  the  projects  brought 
before  them  shall  be  really  and  effectually  inquired  into,  instead 
of  merely  trying  to  eliminate  the  bud  ones  by  the  interposition 
of  technical  and  formal  impediments,  which  are  rather  more 
likely  to  be  got  over  by  a  set  of  bold  share-jobbing  speculators 
than  by  honest  and  prudent  men  who  expect  and  intend  to  pay 
what  they  subscribe.  Probably  most  people  imagine  that  this 
is  done  already,  and  that  as  the  business  of  Parliament  is  not  to 
adjudicate  uj)on  existing  rights,  but  to  legislate  and  decide 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  future  in  contravention  of  ex¬ 
isting  rights,  it  must  always  be  anxious  to  learn  as  much  as 
|)088ible  of  the  circumstances  under  which  its  intervention  is 
asked  for,  and  that  the  last  thing  it  would  do  is  to  refuse  at 
least  to  hear  the  objections  of  anybody  who  has  a  substantial 
reason  to  give  against  the  passing  of  a  Bill  which  is  to  injure 
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liim.  A  very  little  experience,  however,  in  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittees  will  serve  to  dissipate  this  illusion.  In  the  Hrst  place, 
if  the  op|)onent  is  lucky  enough  to  find  himself  jwssessed  of  tliat 
ira|K)rtant  qualification  for  being  heard  to  opjX)se  at  all,  called 
a  locus  standi,  he  must  pay  for  standing  u|)on  it,  and  for  the 
])rivilege  of  defending  himself,  the  sum  of  five  iK)unds  a  day  to 
the  House,  over  and  above  the  fees  to  his  counsel  and  other 
professional  representatives,  which  every  man  must  pay  who  is 
not  prepared  to  defy  a  well-known  maxim,  by  taking  himself 
for  his  client. 

But  this  is  a  trifling  obstacle  compared  with  others  which 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  jmt  in  the  way  of  persons  who 
wish  to  represent  that  there  arc  gootl  reasons,  either  public  or 
l)rivate,  for  not  giving  the  promoters  of  a  Bill  the  powers  they 
ask  for.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity  with  regard  to  all  joint-stock  companies, 
whether  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  charter,  or  by 
mere  agreement,  is,  that  not  all  the  other  partners  together 
against  the  wish  of  one,  much  less  a  mere  majority  against  the 
minority,  can  involve  the  company  in  any  new  s|)eculatioa 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  original  partnership.  If  a  man  sub¬ 
scribes  a  thousand  pounds  towards  a  railway  which  he  thinks 
will  pay,  the  other  partners  cannot  drag  him  into  a  harbour 
and  steam-boat  speculation  which  he  would  rather  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  A  shareholder  in  a  concern  which  is  paying  a  com¬ 
fortable  dividend  by  minding  its  own  business  cannot  lawfully 
be  involved  in  guaranteeing  dividends  to  half  a  dozen  other 
concerns  at  the  risk  of  reducing  his  own  to  zero,  even  though 
the  most  ‘  respectable’  lK)ard  of  directors,  and  the  cleverest 
secretary,  or  solicitor,  or  general  manager  in  England  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  an  extension  of  their  dominion  will  be  a  very 
fine  thing. 

This  question  has  come  before  the  Courts,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  a  good  many  times ;  not  because  there  has  ever  been  any 
doubt  about  the  law,  but  because  it  is  sometimes  doubtful 
whether  the  particular  scheme  in  which  the  directors  iu:e  en¬ 
gaging  is  beyond  the  original  constitution  of  the  company  or 
not, — ultra  vires,  as  the  lawyers  call  it.  And  in  every  case 
the  principle  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  directors,  or  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  company,  must  apply  for  a  new  Act  of  P.arliament 
if  they  want  to  extend  their  operations.  Well,  one  would 
think  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  or  clearer  case  for  hearing 
what  the  minority  have  to  say  against  the  passing  a  new 
Act  than  that  it  is  to  alter  their  liabilities  and  to  involve 
them  in  a  speculation  they  had  no  idea  of  when  they  sub- 
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eci'bed  their  money.  And  yet  the  fact  is  that  no  sooner  do 
the  minority  aj)pear  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  object,  than  they  are  solemnly  told,  and  that  not  merely  by 
the  established  practice  of  Committees,  but  by  an  express  Stand- 
in*;  Order  of  the  House,  that  they  are  not  even  to  be  heard. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  tlie  judges  have  several  times 
expressed  their  astonishment,  and  almost  their  incredulity,  when 
they  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  mere  farce  to  tell  dissentient 
shareholders  that  they  must  go  and  opjwse  there,  when  they 
have  asked  for  injunctions  to  jirevent  the  directors  from  apply¬ 
ing  to  Parliament  for  Bills  which  those  shareholders  object  to. 
Such  a  flagrant  denial  of  justice  can  hardly  be  made  more 
striking  by  examples :  but  we  will  venture  upon  one,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  that  not  even  a  complaint  of  the  grossest  fraud 
of  the  directors  upon  the  shareholders  will  induce  the  House  of 
Commons  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it,  notwithstanding  the 
well-known  maxim  of  law  and  justice,  that  ‘  fraud  is  an  excep- 
‘  tion  to  every  rule.’ 

Two  or  three  years  ago  some  shareholders  in  a  AVelsh  railway 
company  petitioned  against  a  Bill  to  increase  the  capital,  on  the 
ground  that  the  directors  had  obtained  their  consent  to  it  at  a 
public  meeting  by  giving  a  certain  pledge  as  to  the  application 
of  the  money,  which  they  alleged  would  be  violated  by  the  Bill. 
As  the  charge  was  not  investigated,  we  do  not  profess  to  know 
whether  it  was  true  or  false.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
entirely  w'ithout  foundation ;  because  if  so,  the  j)etitioners  must 
have  known  that  they  were  only  wasting  their  money  by 
opj)osing.  But  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  a  case  more  requiring  investigation.  However, 
the  Committee  decided  at  once,  under  the  <lirection  of  their 
chairman,  himself  a  member  of  the  Standing  Order  Committee, 
that  the  case  should  not  be  investigated ;  and  thereby  they 
Informed  the  directors  of  all  companies,  that  if  they  can  only 
get  leave  to  bring  in  Bills  from  their  shareholders  by  means  of 
any  representations  that  will  answer  their  purpose  for  the  day, 
they  may  make  the  Bills  just  what  they  choose  afterwards,  for 
anything  the  House  of  Commons  cares  about  the  matter. 
Indeed  we  do  not  know  why  they  need  go  through  the  form 
of  getting  any  leave  at  all,  except  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to 
the  shareholders,  as  there  is  no  Standing  Order  of  the  House 
requiring  it,  and  no  opposition  will  be  listened  to. 

We  suppose  the  excuse  that  would  be  given  for  this  jdeasant 
mode  of  legislating  peojde’s  property  away  without  hearing 
them  is,  that  hostile  companies  would  sometimes  buy  up  a  share¬ 
holder  or  two,  in  order  to  get  themselves  a  locus  standi  against 
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Bills  which  they  cannot  oppose  directlj*.  That  is  to  say,  you 
are  to  make  a  rule  never  to  hear  those  who  have  the  clearest 
right  of  anybody  in  the  world  to  be  heard,  for  fear  you  should 
sometimes  be  entrapped  into  hearing  somelxxly  else  whom  you 
have  made  another  rule  not  to  hear  also.  On  the  same  principle, 
landowners  ought  never  to  be  heard  against  railway  Bills,  be- 
CJiuse,  not  occasionally  but  almost  always,  their  expenses  are  paid 
for  them,  and  their  case  is  in  reality  worked  by  some  other  com¬ 
pany  behind  the  scenes.  And  yet  not  only  is  this  jierfectly  well 
understood  and  allowed,  but  it  has  lately  been  made  the  ground 
for  extending  the  right  of  opjwsltion  to  competing  companies 
and  ]>ublic  bodies  in  certain  cases,  as  we  shall  mention  presently. 
But  in  fact  this  alarm  of  being  entrapped  into  hearing  improper 
oppositions,  if  shareholders  were  allowed  to  oppose  their  directors’ 
Bills,  is  unfounded.  The  device  would  be  transparent  in  half 
an  hour,  as  it  always  is  in  sham  landowners’  oppositions.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  an  opponent  is  to  be  heard  he  is  to 
succeed,  or  even  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  after  the  committee  arc 
satisfied  that  their  decision  cannot  be  affected  by  what  he  has  to 
say.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  objections  to  a  Bill  are  good 
ones,  it  does  not  signify,  or  rather  it  ought  not  to  signify,  where 
they’  come  from. 

The  refusal  to  hear  existing  companies  against  new  lines, 
unless  they  are  projecting  a  similar  competing  scheme  themselves, 
is  only  another  way  of  excluding  tlie  only  persons  from  whom  a 
eommittee  is  likely  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  Bills  it  is  asked 
to  pass.  The  llouse  first  carefully  stops  the  mouth  of  the 
sliareholders  who  offer  to  tell  them  the  internal  reasons  why  a 
Bill  ought  not  to  pass,  and  then  the  committees  refuse  no  less  to 
listen  to  those  who  have  external  grounds  of  opjiosition,  unless 
they  can  contrive  to  fight  under  cover  of  a  petition  hired  for 
the  purpose  from  a  third  class  of  opponents,  viz.  landowners, 
whose  opposition  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation,  and  would  never  be  heard  of  at  all  if  the  proj)er 
op|K>nents  were  let  in  in  the  direct  and  straightforward  way. 
But  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  arguing  this  iK>int,  l>ecause, 
as  we  said  just  now,  the  House  itself  has  at  last  admitteil  the 
force  of  this  objection  to  the  practice  of  excluding  the  opposition 
of  existing  companies  to  schemes  which  have  scarcely  any  other 
object  than  competition.  The  committee  commonly  called  Mr. 
CaixlweU’s,  though  it  was  moved  for  and  at  first  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Henley,  while  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  reported 
their  opinion,  that  ‘  in  new  lines  hereafter  to  be  formed  for 
‘  districts  not  sufficiently  supplied  with  railway  accommodation, 
‘  a  full  investigation  should  be  made  of  their  probable  effect  on 
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‘  existing  communications ;  ’  and  again  they  say,  that  *  com- 
‘  panics  having  been  authorised  to  construct  ex|)cn8ive  works 
‘  for  public  use,  the  resources  from  which  their  just  remu- 
‘  neration  was  to  s[)ring  should  not  be  taken  away  upon  any 
‘  other  than  clear  grounds  of  public  |H)licy.  The  observance  of 
‘  such  a  principle  is  valuable  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  share- 
‘  holders,  since  it  is  of  importance  to  the  whole  community  to 
‘  develope  by  every  judicious  means  the  communications  on 
‘  which  the  freedom  and  facility  of  trade  and  the  safety  and 
‘  convenience  of  locomotion  now  de[)end,  and  therefore  to  en- 
‘  sure  to  a  reasonable  extent  the  stability  of  the  property  so 
‘  invested.’ 

Accordingly,  a  new  Standing  Order  was  made  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  of  1853,  to  the  eftect  that  Committees  should  hear 
public  bodies,  such  as  town  councils,  and  also  existing  railway 
companies,  against  new  schemes  which  were  likely  to  injure 
them,  ‘  if  they  should  think  Jit'  The  intention  of  that  qualifica¬ 
tion  obviously  was  to  give  the  Committees  a  discretion  as  to  the 
range  of  opi>osition  they  should  admit.  If  the  Standing  Order 
had  not  been  so  (qualified,  we  should  have  had  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company  opposing  Bills  in  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land,  because  they  were  likely  to  interfere  with  their  alliances 
with  a  particular  set  of  Scotch  com{)anies;  and  every  Bill  of 
every  eompany  in  England  would  have  been  opposed  on  some 
ridiculous  ground  or  other  by  the  companies  with  whom  they 
happen  to  be  on  bad  terms,  until  the  transaction  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  business  would  have  become  intolerable.  This  being 
the  clear  intention  and  reason  of  the  discretion  given  to  the 
Committees,  how  have  they  exercised  it?  They  have  settled 
the  (question  in  a  very  simple  way,  by  almost  invariably  declar¬ 
ing  that  ‘  they  do  not  think  fit’  to  hear  the  opposition  of  any 
existing  companies :  indeed,  we  cannot  hear  of  a  single  instance 
in  the  three  sessions  that  the  new  Standing  Order  has  existed, 
where  it  has  let  in  the  opposition  of  an  old  company  against  a 
new  one,  which  would  not  have  made  itself  heard,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  the  old  practice. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  tliat  Parliament  has  given  to  share¬ 
holders  a  sufificient  check  upon  the  directors  who  wish  to  involve 
them  in  new  projects,  by  generally  requiring  the  consent  of 
three-fifths  of  the  votes  of  a  public  meeting  after  the  Bill  is  passed, 
and  by  the  House  of  Lords  requiring  the  consent  of  the  still 
larger  projwrtion  of  three-fourths  before  they  will  i)ass  the  Bill ; 
and  further,  tliat  the  recent  invention,  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Cardwell’s  Committee,  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  deposit  of  one 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  line,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  ordinary 
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dividends  of  an  old  company  undertaking  a  new  line,  if  it  is 
not  made  within  the  specified  time, — arc  sufficient  checks  u|X)n 
merely  speculative  schemes.  But  there  has  already  been  quite 
enough  experience  to  show  that  botli  these  checks  are  a  mere 
delusion.  Among  all  the  multitude  of  branches,  amalgamations, 
and  guarantees,  which  have  been  authorised  witliin  the  last 
dozen  years,  we  should  like  to  hear  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 
—  we  are^  not  sure  we  might  not  say  one  —  which  the  share¬ 
holders  have  stopped  in  opi)Osition  to  the  bona  fide  proposals 
of  the  directors. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  find  instances  in  which  the  above- 
mentioned  rule  of  the  House  of  Lords,  commonly  called  the 
Wharncliffe  Order,  has  enabled  frauds  to  be  perpetrated,  by 
hostile  companies  buying  just  enough  shares  in  a  company  pro¬ 
moting  a  Bill  to  stop  its  progress ;  or  by  the  shareholders  refusing 
to  sanction  Bills  brought  in  to  fulfil  some  pledge  of  the  directors, 
of  which  the  company  has  got  the  benefit,  and  then  prefers  not 
to  pay  the  price;  and  it  is  ol)vious  that  such  cases,  especially 
the  former,  may  occur  any  day.  The  House  of  Lords,  acting 
on  that  wonderful  notion  of  doing  justice  by  formalities,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  both  Houses,  and  especially 
the  Upper,  which  used  to  be  most  free  from  it,  a  few  years  ago 
tried  the  plan  of  extending  the  WharncliHe  Order  to  four  fifths, 
and  afterwards  found,  what  a  very  small  amount  of  prophetic 
power  might  have  foreseen,  that  the  only  practical  effect  was  to 
make  it  more  easy  for  a  hostile  company  to  buy  shares  enough 
in  the  names  of  its  clerks  and  porters  to  stop  a  Bill  by  the 
opposition  of  one  fifth ;  and  so  they  reduced  tlie  proportion  to 
three-fourths;  but  the  substance  of  the  rule  remains  in  its 
original  folly. 

it  is  proper  however  to  remark  here,  that  the  Lords  have 
not  followed  the  Commons  in  that  astounding  provision  for 
doing  speedy  justice,  by  refusing  to  hear  the  minority  of  a  com¬ 
pany  in  opposition  to  the  majority.  And  this,  by  the  way, 
enables  us  to  repeat  with  greater  force  our  former  answer  to 
the  only  argument  we  ever  heard  in  favour  of  that  practice  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  found  tliat  the  admission  of 
individual  shareholders  to  oppose  in  the  Lords’  Committees  does 
lead  to  any  such  indirect  and  clandestine  opposition  of  other 
companies  tlirough  them,  as  the  advocates  of  the  convenient 
practice  of  hearing  only  one  side  profess  to  apprehend.  It  is 
one  thing  to  buy  up  shares  and  send  your  j)orter8,  or  their 
proxies,  to  give  a  silent  vote  at  a  meeting,  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  present  yourself  in  the  guise  of  an  independent  share¬ 
holder  before  a  Committee,  with  the  extreme  probability  of 
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being  turned  inside  out,  nnd  your  object  revealed,  by  the  cross- 
examination  of  Serjeant  Wrangham  or  Mr.  Hope  Scott;  at  any 
rate  we  know  of  no  instance  where  the  experiment  has  been 
even  tried.  The  Lords  do  assume  it  to  be  possible,  though  the 
Commons  do  not,  that  a  few  shareholders  in  a  company  may 
have  sufficient  sense  to  see  that  the  directors  are  engaging  in 
some  improvident  or  improper  undertaking,  even  though  the 
Board  may  be  in  i^ssession  of  proxies  enough  to  boast  of  a 
majority,  of  either  three  fifths  or  three  fourths,  in  their  favour. 
And  considering  how  the  dividends  of  every  one  of  the  old 
large  companies  have  been  reduced,  —  some  of  tbem  to  nothing, 
others  to  a  quarter,  and  nearly  all  to  half  of  what  they  once 
were,  by  the  reckless  undertaking  of  new  schemes,  on  which  of 
course  a  profit  is  always  jwomised  when  the  shareholders  are 
asked  to  consent  to  them,  and  how  in  some  well-known  instances 
it  has  been  clear  that  such  new  schemes  were  undertaken  on 
corrupt  grounds, —  one  would  have  thought  that  either  House  of 
Parliament  would  have  grasped  at  any  chance  that  was  offered 
them  of  investigating  the  merits  of  the  Bills  they  are  asked  to 
pass ;  for  without  the  aid  of  a  hona  fide  opjwsition  it  is  notorious 
that  Committees  are  practically  helpless,  except  with  regard  to 
a  few  matters,  chiefly  technical  and  of  no  real  importance  to 
the  public  or  the  shareholders ;  and  it  is  equally  notorious,  and 
indeed  certain  that  it  must  be  so,  that  some  of  the  worst  measures 
that  are  ever  passed,  are  j)as8ed  as  ‘  unopposed  Bills.’ 

But  then  we  are  told,  the  new  clause  for  stopping  dividends, 
or  forfeiting  deposits,  if  lines  authorised  are  not  made,  is  an  ample 
check  upon  undue  speeulation.  In  answer  to  this  we  remark, 
first,  that  the  railway  shareholders  who  have  been  ruined  or  half 
ruined  hitherto  have  been  suffering  from  authorised  lines  being 
made,  and  not  from  their  being  abandoned.  If  twice  as  many 
had  been  abandoned,  the  public  loss  would  have  been  mucli  less  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Cardwell’s  forfeiture  clause  bad  been  invented  a  few 
years  sooner,  the  distress  of  the  country  would  have  been  aggra¬ 
vated,  according  to  the  figures  of  his  own  Committee,  by  the 
absorption  of  forty  millions  more  capital  for  the  making  of  two 
thousand  miles  more  of  premature  and  non-paying  railways. 

Secondly,  we  remark,  tliat  it  shows  great  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  spirit  of  speculation,  to  imagine  that  it  is  to  be 
checked  by  visions  of  remote  consequences,  such  as  arc  imposed 
by  these  forfeiture  clauses,  which  are  now  inserted  in  all  rail¬ 
way  Bills.  The  speculators  whom  these  jienalties  were  spe¬ 
cially  intended  to  terrify,  are  exactly  the  persons  upon  whom 
they  will  have  no  oj)eration  at  all ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  only  get  up  new  schemes  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
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porip  as  soon  as  it  is  at  a  premium,  and  it  does  not  signify 
a  farthing  to  them  whether  the  purchasers  who  step  into  their 
shoes  lose  the  ten  per  cent,  already  paid  up,  or  the  ninety 
per  cent,  remaining  to  he  paid  up  upon  the  shares.  And  even 
with  regard  to  new  lines  undertaken  by  old  companies  out  of 
their  existing  funds,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  by  the 
suspension  of  their  dividends  to  make  the  lines  they  undertake, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  risk  will  deter  them  from 
such  undertakings.  If  an  old  company  project  a  branch  in 
self-defence,  to  defeat  a  Bill  for  a  rival  scheme  got  up  by  inde¬ 
pendent  speculators  for  the  purpose  of  poaching  on  their  terri¬ 
tory  (sis  they  regard  it),  and  do  not  really  intend  to  make  the 
line,  they  will  merely  drop  their  Bill  as  soon  as  they  have 
defeated  the  other,  without  bringing  it  to  a  third  reading ;  and 
even  the  dictator  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  yet  advanced 
so  far  SIS  to  jsass  Private  Bills  for  jseople  sigainst  their  consent. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  intend  bond  fide  to  make  the 
line  when  they  petition  for  the  Bill,  then  that  is  obviously  not 
a  case  where  the  risk  of  stopped  dividends  can  be  operative, 
because  the  dividends  will  not  be  stopped  if  they  do  what  they 
intend.  So  that,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  with  reference 
to  other  objects,  to  compel  either  new  or  old  companies  to 
execute  the  works  for  which  they  get  jxswer,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  this  new  provision  is  of  no  value  whatever  for  the 
much  vaunted  purpose  of  checking  undue  speculation,  whenever 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  msiy  tend  to  revive  it.  All 
that  it  can  do  is  to  make  the  consequences  of  such  speculation 
far  more  serious — not  to  the  original  speculators,  but  to  the 
country  at  large  —  than  if  things  had  been  let  alone,  and  un¬ 
finished  works  allowed  to  be  suspended  whenever  the  scarcity 
of  money  dictates  to  all  prudent  men  the  necessity  for  spending 
as  little  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  mean  to  advocate  the  doctrine 
that  companies  ought  to  be  left  free  to  execute  or  to  abandon 
Avorks  for  which  they  have  got  or  kept  alive  their  jwwers,  at 
the  expense  or  to  the  exclusion  of  other  j)erson3  who  would  have 
executed  them  ;  and  therefore  the  principle  of  com|)elllng  them 
to  keep  their  promises  is  in  substance  right,  provided  only  they 
are  allowed  to  be  relieved  by  a  proper  exercise  of  discretion, 
whenever  they  can  show  that  their  circumstances  have  been 
materially  altered,  either  by  the  subsequent  passing  of  other 
Acts,  or  by  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  that  they  have 
been  bond  fide  doing  their  best  from  the  time  when  their  Bill 
was  passed.  All  that  we  are  now  saying  against  compulsion 
is,  that  it  cannot  ^>osbibly  have  the  eil'ect  fur  which  it  mainly 
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professed  to  be  invented,  viz.,  that  of  checking  undue  specula¬ 
tion.  And  we  therefore  repeat  what  we  said  at  the  beginning, 
—  that  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  a  constant  interference  in  matters  of  form.  Parliament  has  in 
fact  done  nothing  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  all  the  evils  whicli 
we  described  in  our  former  article  on  this  subject.  Nay,  we  go 
further,  and  assert  that  by  the  constantly  increasing  tendency 
to  exclude  opposition  to  Private  Bills,  they  are  annually  becom¬ 
ing  easier  to  pass  without  any  real  investigation  of  their  merits, 
and  with  no  regard  whatever  to  the  only  conclusions  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  importance  arrived  at  by  the  Committees  of  inquiry  which 
have  been  appointed  by  both  Houses  upon  this  subject. 

One  of  those  conclusions  we  have  already  quoted,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  too  reckless  passing  of  new  schemes  for  the  mere 
})urpose  of  competing  with  existing  lines,  which  has  long  ago 
been  found  out  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  injurious  to  the  share¬ 
holders  on  both  sides  and  conferring  no  adequate  advantage  on 
the  public.  Now  let  us  see  how  two  or  three  of  the  most 
recent  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  dealt  with  by  Parliamentary 
Committees. 

In  the  last  Session  there  were  two  rival  Bills  promoted  for 
railways  to  the  town  of  Dennys  in  Stirlingshire,  a  place  of  which 
it  is  {)ossible  that  most  of  our  readers  have  never  heard,  much 
less  thought  of  as  a  prize  likely  to  be  fought  for  by  contending 
railway  companies.  One  of  the  proposed  lines  went  by  the 
comjniratively  humble  name  of  the  Denny  Branch,  and  the  other 
by  the  more  ambitious  title  of  the  Denny  Junction,  inasmuch 
as  it  not  only  furnished  that  important  town  of  two  thousand 
people  with  access  to  one  of  the  adjacent  railways,  the  Caledo¬ 
nian,  but  proceeded  nine  miles  farther  north,  till  it  joined 
another  railway  near  Stirling;  the  object,  or  at  any  rate  one  of 
the  objects,  of  such  extension  being  to  enable  the  said  Caledo¬ 
nian  Company  to  ‘  keep  in  order  ’  (as  it  was  expressed)  the 
Scottish  Central,  by  the  side  of  which  railway,  and  within 
three  miles  of  it,  it  was  to  run  for  its  whole  length,  and  with 
whom  the  Caledonian  had  a  private  quarrel  of  their  own.  This 
remarkable  and  almost  unprecedented  result  took  place :  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  ‘  Branch  ’  line  of  three  miles,  for 
giving  the  local  accommodation  most  required,  and  also  passed 
the  ‘Junction’  line  of  twelve  miles  besides,  for  the  purpose  of 
competition,  as  was  evident  from  a  qiiestion  put  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  towards  the  close  of  the  case.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
they  were  reminded  of  the  opinion  of  the  Cardwell  Committee 
and  of  nearly  all  their  witnesses,  that  ‘  competitions  of  this  kind 
‘  invariably  end  in  combination,’  according  to  the  well-known 
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phrase ;  that  where  one  line  is  sufficient  for  the  traffic  of  the 
district,  and  is  only  earning  a  moderate  dividend  of  its  own,  it 
is  unfair  to  pass  another ;  and  that  the  only  effect  of  it  would 
he  to  continue  the  war  between  the  two  companies  until  they 
had  arranged  the  terms  on  which  they  should  divide  the  public 
between  them,  at  the  same,  or  higher,  rates  than  before.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  is  true  that  this  fighting  line  was  slain  itself, 
but  v;n  an  incidental  engineering  point,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
tell  whether  the  Lords  would  or  would  not  have  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Commons,  if  the  case  had  gone  far  enough. 
And  both  Houses  did  pass  a  Bill  for  a  railway  of  the  same  or 
greater  length  expressly  as  a  competing  line  with  a  portion  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  system. 

In  the  same  way,  a  Bill  was  passed  the  year  before  for  esta¬ 
blishing  a  new  harbour — the  most  uncertain  of  all  projects; 
witness  Grimsby  and  Birkenhead — on  the  coast  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  the  Committee  refusing  even  to  hear  the  trustees  of  the 
existing  harbours  of  Maryport  and  Whitehaven  against  it,  though 
they  did  hear  some  other  opponents.  And  although  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  previous  year  had  rejected  the  same  scheme  on 
the  report  of  an  incle])endent  engineer  sent  down  by  themselves, 
<»r  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  them,  to  inspect  the  place  and 
help  them  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  evidence,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1855  passed  the  Bill  without  waiting  for  the  reply 
of  the  counsel  for  it ;  and  manifestly  did  so  on  the  ground,  that 
if  the  jwomoters  liked  to  spend  their  money  on  such  a  project, 
they  might :  a  principle  directly  the  reverse  of  that  pro[)ounded 
by  the  Cardwell  Committee,  and  one  which  the  Committee  on 
that  Bill  ought  at  any  rate  to  have  avowed  at  once  if  they 
intended  to  act  upon  it,  instead  of  leaving  the  ])arties  to  spend 
three  or  four  weeks  in  fighting  what  was  merely  a  sham  battle 
before  them. 

It  may  be  asked,  wby  should  existing  railways  or  harbours 
be  heard  against  new  ones,  any  more  than  existing  turnpike- 
roads  or  canals  are  heard  against  new  railways  which  will  com¬ 
pete  with  and  perhaps  ruin  them  ?  If  this  question  were  put 
by  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  justification  of 
such  disregard  of  existing  interests  as  we  have  just  now  illus¬ 
trated,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  CommlUee 
appointed  by  the  House  itself  to  investigate  this  matter  re- 
|)orted  that  existing  interests  ought  to  be  heard,  and  that  the 
House  adopted  the  recommendation,  and  made  a  new  stand¬ 
ing  order  to  enable  them  to  be  heard :  which  order  the  Sub¬ 
committees  systematically  treat  as  a  nullity.  But  to  tbe  public 
there  is  a  further  answer.  Inasmuch  as  no  five  men  in  their 
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senses  would  refuse  to  pass  a  Bill  for  a  railway,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  already  a  turnpike-road  or  a  canal  between  the 
same  places,  it  would  manifestly  be  a  pure  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  listen  to  an  opposition  on  behalf  of  the  slow  commu¬ 
nications,  which  could  never  induce  Parliament  to  refuse  to 
grant  the  fast  one.  And  the  true  rule,  so  far  as  any  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  such  things  by  anticipation,  is  to  hear 
such  objections  only  as  would  atfect  your  decision  if  the  facts 
stated  are  established.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
maps  and  the  general  evidence,  that  a  new  railway  will  serve  a 
new  district,  with  a  prospect  of  adequate  profit  to  itself,  or  will 
materially  shorten  the  distance  between  two  really  important 
jdaces  or  districts,  it  may  obviously  l)e  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
hear  the  existing  companies  against  it,  because  nothing  that 
they  can  say  (unless  they  have  some  Independent  grounds  of 
op[)osltion)  can  alter  those  facts  and  aftect  the  decision  of  the 
Committee^  But  w’hen  one  sees  such  things  as  two  railways 
running  for  five  miles  out  of  Peterborough  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  hedge;  or  three  railways — and,  in  fact,  four,  for  one 
of  them  has  both  gauges — between  Birmingham  and  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  it  is  plain  that  such  follies  can  only  have  been  per- 
I)etrated  through  Parliamentary^  Committees  determining  to 
legislate  in  the  dark  by  shutting  out  every  opi)onent  who  can 
throw  any  light  uj)on  what  they  are  asked  to  sanction. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  Instances  of  engineering  folly  — 
and  as  it  fell  out,  of  engineering  Ciilamities  besides,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  calamities  of  the  shareholders,  —  is  the  line  that 
runs  from  Leeds  to  Thirsk  by^  Harrogate,  going  about  three 
miles  through  a  hill  of  rock,  for  no  purpose  or  object  in  the 
world,  except,  apparently,  to  avoid  a  string  of  manufacturing 
villages,  which  would  have  been  served  by  carrying  it  a  few 
miles  round,  through  a  valley  instead  of  through  a  hill.  And 
y’et  it  would  not  have  been  of  the  slightest  use  for  those  places 
to  present  petitions  to  Parliament  |K>inting  out  their  wants  and 
the  indifference  of  the  Bramhope  Hill  to  the  possession  of  a  rail¬ 
way  through  its  entrails ;  for  no  counsel  would  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  more  than  read  through  such  a  petition  before  he 
would  have  been  told  that  he  had  no  locus  standi,  and  that  if  these 
West  Riding  manufacturers  wanted  a  railway  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  they  might  make  one ;  forgetting  that  a  single  bad  railway 
—  especially  one  forming  what  is  called  a  througli  line  between 
important  places,  is  an  almost  fatal  obstacle  to  the  making  of 
the  right  one,  at  least  for  many  years.  This  kind  of  exclusion, 
too,  is  a  comparatively  modern  improvement:  in  old  days  alter¬ 
native  lines  were  allowed  to  be  suggested.  But  because  these 
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inquiries  sometimes  defrenerated  into  an  abuse  of  time  and  a 
vexatious  op^Ktsition  which  the  Committees  did  not  know  how 
to  stop,  the  knot  was  cut  by  shutting  the  door  against  such  in¬ 
formation  altogether;  and  the  worst  scheme  that  ever  was 
devised  is  more  certain  than  ever  to  be  passed,  unless  somc- 
Ijody  else  takes  the  trouble  to  get  up  a  competing  scheme 
against  it. 

There  is  yet  another  opponent,  to  whom  one  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  Parliamentary  Committees  to  lie  inclined  to  pay  particular 
attention,  and  to  take  care  that  his  interests  are  duly  cared  for, 
especially  as  the  disregard  of  those  interests  forms  one  of  the 
sto<-k  complaints  of  Parliamentary  orators  against  railway  com¬ 
panies.  That  opponent  is  the  public.  And  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  how  that  inany-headed  individual  has  come  to  he  deprived 
of  his  locus  standi,  and  to  be  practically  excluded  from  making 
his  voice  heard  in  those  Committees  which  virtually  represent 
the  House  of  Commons.  Formerly  the  people  of  every  district 
which  could  he  aliected  by  the  execution  of  any  public  work 
were  represented  in  the  Committee  itself,  without  any  special 
application  and  without  expense,  by  their  own  local  members,  who 
at  first  had  a  right  not  only  to  be  present,  but  to  vote  on  every 
such  Bill.  Then  the  right  of  voting  was  cut  off ;  and,  finally, 
two  yeai-s  ago,  the  right  of  sitting  on  the  Committee  was 
abolished  also,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  good  reason ;  for 
it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  the  interference  of  local  members 
was  in  these  times  much  more  likely  to  promote  what  ai'c 
commonly  cidled  local  jobs,  than  to  impede  them,  and  on  the 
Avhole  did  more  harm  than  good.  Nevertheless  the  result  is, 
that  Parliament  has  gone  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  and 
in  its  laudable  desire  to  prevent  the  independent  Members  ot 
Committees  from  being  overborne  by  improper  influence,  has 
prevented  them  from  hearing  what  may  easily  be  the  most 
weighty  oltjections  that  could  possibly  be  brought  before  them. 
It  is  bad  enough  for  people  to  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a 
Parliamentary  opposition  to  defend  themselves ;  but  it  is  a 
groat  deal  worse  for  them  to  be  utterly  unable  to  get  their 
public  objections  heard  at  all,  unless  they  cun  hire  the  locus 
standi  of  some  man  who  has  a  corner  of  a  field  to  be  taken, 
while  every  rich  landowner,  who  wants  to  drive  a  hanl  bargain 
with  a  company,  is  let  in  to  talk  nonsense  about  his  irreparable 
damage,  and  to  get  his  10,000/.  or  20,000/.  by  way  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  having  the  value  of  his  property  raised  ])erhaps  as  much 
more  by  bringing  a  railway  through  it.  Even  if  the  grievance 
is  so  great  as  to  induce  a  body  of  j)etitioners  on  public  grounds 
to  moke  a  s{)ecial  application  to  the  House  at  large,  the  chances 
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are  a  hundred  to  one  a{;ain8t  their  being  attended  to,  unless 
there  ha[»j)en  to  l>e  among  them  some  persons  of  sufficient  in¬ 
fluence  to  work  the  machinery  of  the  Reform  or  Carlton  Club 
against  the  promoters  of  the  Bill. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittees  are  to  ojHin  a  kind  of  lion’s  mouth  I'or  complaints  and 
objections  against  every  Bill  for  a  railway  or  any  other  public 
work.  But  we  do  say  that  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
tendency  to  shut  up  every  avenue  from  which  any  information 
as  to  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  the  case  before  them  can 
reach  the  judges  who  have  to  try  it ;  that  some  of  the  rules 
prescribed  to  them  by  the  House  for  which  they  act  —  practi¬ 
cally  without  appeal — directly  tend  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
most  material  evidence,  and  therefore  to  the  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  of  injustice  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  these  great 
monopolists;  and  that  even  the  new  rules  which  have  been 
made  by  the  House  for  the  ])urpose  of  letting  in  a  little  more 
light  u|)on  the  case,  by  allowing  one  more  class  of  opponents  to 
open  their  mouths,  are  of  no  use,  because  the  Committees 
systematically  disregard  them.  And  as  the  disposition  to  avoid 
inquiring  into  the  merits  increases,  the  disposition  to  aim  at 
doing  justice  in  both  Houses  by  the  most  foolish  of  all  methods 
seems  to  Increase  also,  viz.  by  encumbering  the  suitors  with 
formalities,  which  are  no  more  real  impediment  to  dishonest 
speculators  and  bad  projects  than  to  the  most  honest  promoters 
of  the  best  project  ever  brought  before  Parliament.  And  of 
this  also  we  shall  now  give  some  illustrations. 

Passing  over  all  the  preliminary  business  of  depositing  plans, 
and  bills,  and  notices,  (in  which  it  is  right  to  say  that  some 
little  simplifleation  and  saving  of  expense  has  been  made  since 
the  railway  mania,)  let  us  push  into  a  committee-room  along 
with  the  rush  of  ‘  Counsel  and  Parties,’  who  are  called  in  to 
hear  the  decision  on  one  or  two  Bills  on  which  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  their  representatives,  have  been  sitting  for  a 
month.  Presently  you  hear  from  the  chairman  the  momentous 
words,  —  ‘  The  Committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
‘  Preamble  of  the  A  B  and  X  Bill  is  proved,  and  that  the 
‘  Preamble  of  the  C  U  and  Z  Bill  is  not  proved.’  Then  the 
agents  of  the  A  B  X  go  to  the  table,  and  perhaps  a  running 
fire  of  objections  and  answers,  with  a  dozen  speeches  on  each 
side,  is  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days  more  between  the  counsel 
for  that  Bill  and  its  opponents ;  and,  finally,  the  chairman  puts 
the  question, — ‘  That  the  Bill  as  now  amended  be  rejmrted  to 
‘  the  House  those  that  are  of  that  opinion  say  Aye  contrary 
‘  opinion  say  No  the  Ayes  have  it ;  ’  and  the  unlearned  spec- 
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tutor,  especially  if  he  is  an  A  B  X  shareholder,  pleasantly 
supposes  it  is  all  over  and  all  right,  except  for  the  small  chance 
of  the  Mouse  of  Lonls  throwing  out  the  Bill,  against  which  the 
rival  scheme  can  m.  longer  be  heard,  that  being  at  any  rate 
defunct,  whatever  may  befall  the  survivor.  And  so  they  go 
home  and  ring  the  bells,  and  write  triumphal  odes  in  the  county 
newspa]>er,  and  sell  their  shares  at  a  premium ;  and  then,  in  a 
week  or  two,  tlierc  flies  over  the  town  a  telegraphic  message,  — 
*  A  B  and  X  Bill  thrown  out  on  Standing  Orders  in  tlie 
‘  Lords.’  And  the  next  day  comes  a  letter  from  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  agents  to  say  that  Lord  Redesdale  decides  that  the 
subscription  contract  is  not  properly  attested,  or  will  not 
allow  the  amended  section  adopted  by  tlie  Mouse  of  Commons, 
or  something  else,  which  is  about  as  substantial  a  reason  for 
rejecting  a  Bill,  and  wasting  the  20,000/.  that  has  been  spent 
u|K)n  it,  as  a  discovery  that  six  of  the  directors  have  red  hair. 
As  we  are  not  writing  a  novel,  but  a  history,  we  shall  not  be 
afntid  to  startle  our  readers  with  a  few  facts,  such  as  nobody 
would  have  dared  to  invent,  as  merely  possible  illustrations  of 
the  system  on  which  Parliamentary  ‘  private  business’  is  done. 

The  first  shall  be  an  Irish  one.  In  1854  there  were  two 
competing  lines  projected  from  Belfast  to  Downpatrick.  The 
promoters  of  one  of  them  had  made  a  mistake  (as  English 
engineers  can  do  no  less  than  Irish)  in  the  deposited  section, 
which  the  Standing  Order  Committee  of  the  Commons  allowed 
to  be  amended;  and,  after  a  very  long  inquiry,  that  Bill  was 
passed  and  the  other  rejected.  But  its  defeated  antagonists, 
or  some  sham  opponent  on  their  behalf,  rose  up  against  it  in  the 
Standing  Order  Committee  of  the  Lords,  and  destroyed  it  on 
the  very  same  sectional  objection  which  had  been  treated  by 
the  Commons  as  immaterial  except  in  point  of  form,  as  it  un¬ 
questionably  w.os.  The  consecjuence  was,  that  all  the  expense 
of  the  previous  contest  was  thrown  away,  and  on  a  point  of  not 
the  smallest  consequence  to  any  human  being,  and  nut  affecting, 
or  even  pretended  by  the  opponents  to  affect,  the  merits  of  the 
scheme.  The  object  of  the  Standing  Orders  about  plans  and 
sections  (which  are  identical  in  both  Houses)  is  simply  to  let 
the  public  know  how  the  railway  is  to  be  made.  The  public 
did  know,  because  the  amended  section  had  been  deposited,  and 
ample  notice  of  it  published,  and  nobotly  complained  of  being 
injured  by  it ;  and  yet  the  promoters  of  a  line  in  a  different 
direction  between  the  same  termini,  who  could  least  of  all  be 
affected  by  it,  were  allowed  to  trip  up  the  scheme  at  nearly  the 
last  stage,  merely  because  Lord  Redesdale  and  his  colleagues 
(if  he  bad  any)  did  nut  choose  to  dispense  with  an  useless 
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technicality,  as  the  other  House  had  done,  and  leave  the  sub¬ 
stantial  merits  of  the  cose  to  be  investigated  by  a  Committee. 

Tlie  next  case  we  shall  cite  is  a  Scotch  one  of  last  year. 
One  of  the  longest  contests  of  the  Session  was  between  two 
companies,  one  new  and  the  other  old,  for  making  a  railway 
from  Aberdeen  to  Peterhead  and  the  various  fishing  towns  in 
the  North.  The  Hbuse  of  Commons  passed  the  one  whicii 
was  at  any  rate  the  most  comprehensive  scheme,  and  the  most 
generally  supported  in  the  district.  The  other  company  (the 
Great  North  of  Scotland)  immediately  set  to  work  to  defeat 
its  rival  before  Lord  lledesdale  and  the  Standing  Order  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lords,  and  succeeded,  according  to  the  ‘  llail- 
*  way  Times,’  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  signatures  of  some 
of  the  parties  to  the  subscription  contract  were  not  attested  in 
the  Ibrm  required  by  the  Standing  Orders,  though  there  Avas 
no  question  that  they  were  Aalid  and  binding  at  law,  Avliich  of 
course  it  Avas  the  only  object  of  the  Standing  Orders  to  secure. 
It  makes  the  case  not  better,  but  worse,  that  a  variety  of  other 
objections  Avere  taken,  on  some  of  which  Lord  lledesdale  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  ncAvspaper)  shoAved  a  strong  desire  to  de¬ 
feat  the  Company,  but  Avithout  succ?ss, — at  least  not  then, 
because  they  Avere  points  which  belonged  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill  to  investigate,  and  not  to  him.  It  may  be  imagined 
by  inexperienced  readers,  that  Avhatever  may  happen  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  Standing  Orders  on  any  particular  case,  they  must 
be  enforced,  like  other  rules  of  legal  practice,  until  they  are 
amended  by  the  authority  that  made  them.  But  even  this 
excuse  Avill  not  do ;  for  the  Committee  on  Standing  Orders  in 
both  Houses  has  full  poAver  to  dispense  Avith  any  of  them  Avhen- 
ever  it  thinks  fit ;  and  indeed,  since  the  institution  of  official 
‘  Examiners,’  Avho  report  on  the  fact  of  compliance  or  non-com¬ 
pliance  Avith  the  orders,  it  may  be  said  that  the  princij)al  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Standing  Order  Committee  is  to  decide  in  Avhat  cases 
the  non-compliance  may  reasonably  be  dispensed  with.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  our  readers  to  spend 
tAvo  lines  in  shoAving  that  the  j)roceedingsof  the  Standing  Order 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  in  the  tAVO  cases  Ave  haA’e  cited,  Avas 
a  gratuitous  display  of  arbitrary  power,  inA’olving  an  enormous 
expense  to  the  tAVO  companies  Avho  had  satisfied  the  only  tri¬ 
bunal  Avhich  had  heard  the  evidence  on  their  merits  that  they 
Averc  right,  and  for  no  advantage  to  anybody,  except  the  op{K)- 
nents  Avho  had  been  decided  to  be  Avrong,  and  the  laAvyers  and 
engineers  Avho  Avould  have  the  benefit  of  fighting  the  battle 
over  again  the  folloAving  year. 

Instead  of  giving  any  more  illustrations  of  the  present  prac- 
VOL.  CV.  NO.  CCXIII.  s 
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tice  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  respect,  we  will  simply  quote 
the  opinion  of  a  Special  Committee  of  that  House,  given  a  few 
years  l)efore  the  Sninding  Order  Committee  there  came  to  be 
presided  over  by  its  present  Chairman.  They  say,  and  every 
person  of  experience  must  recognise  the  truth  of  the  remark  — 

‘  Objections  on  Standing  Orders  are  generally  brought  forward, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  comjieting  companies,  and  almost  always  by 
parties  who  have  no  real  ground  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  want 
of  due  notice  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intende<l  measures,  but  who  for 
other  reasons  object  to  them.  This  is  a  mode  of  opposition  just  as 
likely  to  succeed  against  the  best  as  against  the  worst  Bill ;  and  in 
point  of  fact  it  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  Bills  which  it 
would  have  been  highly  to  the  public  interest  to  have  passed  have 
been  thus  defeated.’ 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  was  the  opinion  of  a  Committee  who 
were  informed  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  parliamentary 
agents,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  up  to  that  time  (1846),  had  so 
much  discouraged  these  attempts  to  trip  up  Bills  on  technical 
objections,  that  he  had  almost  given  up  allowing  his  clients  to 
make  tiiem  there ;  whereas  now,  that  House  has  become  the 
place  where  the  greatest  encouragement  is  given  to  that  class 
of  ohjections  we  have  just  now  illusti*ated ;  and  with  this  yet 
further  mischief,  that  if  a  Bill  is  stopped  in  limine  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  saves  the  expense  of  the  contest  before  the 
Committee  on  merits,  whereas,  if  it  is  stopped  at  a  much  later 
stage,  all  that  expense  is  wasted. 

Not  that  the  Standing  Onler  Committee  of  the  Commons  is 
to  be  considered  by  any  means  immaculate,  or  exempt  from  the 
common  failing  of  those  whose  function  it  is  to  administer  for¬ 
malities,  and  who  are  seldom  free  from  the  propensity  to  think 
their  own  forms  of  more  consequence  than  any  amount  of  justice 
which  can  be  obtained  by  relaxing  them.  The  longest  of  all 
tht!  fights  of  last  Session  was  between  a  company  commonly 
called  the  Little  North-Western,  against  the  Great  or  London 
and  North-Western  and  a  multitude  of  its  confederates,  under 
certain  agreements,  of  which  the  effect  was  alleged  to  be  to 
deprive  the  Little  North-Western  Company  of  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  traffic  for  which  it  formed  the  shortest  route.  The  Bill 
sought  for  what  are  called  ‘running  powers;’  which  means 
the  power  to  run  not  only  their  carriages  but  their  engines  over 
certain  portions  of  these  confederated  lines.  The  Committee, 
after  hearing  the  opponents  at  great  length,  refused  the  running 
powers,  but  gave  ‘  facility  clauses,’  wliich,  in  railway  language, 
means  the  right  of  having  their  carriages  sent  on  over  the  ad¬ 
jacent  lines,  but  not  their  engines,  and  also  gave  them  the 
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rijrht  to  have  their  passengers  and  goods  ‘booked  through.’ 
Thereupon  the  opponents  went  to  the  Standing  Order  C(»m- 
mittee,  and  complained — what  does  the  reader  suppose? 
Why,  that  no  notices  had  been  given  of  the  intention  of  the 
Company  to  apply  for  ‘  facilities,’  but  only  for  ‘  running  powers.’ 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  number  of  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  have  sat  still  for  five  minutes  to  hear  people  con¬ 
tending  that  they  had  not  had  notice  of  a  thing  which  they 
had  every  one  of  them  been  employing  agents  and  counsel, 
more  numerous  than  had  appeared  in  any  other  Committee  in 
the  Session,  to  argue  against  for  weeks;  for  the  ‘  facilities’  had 
been  asked  for  from  the  beginning,  in  case  the  Committee  de¬ 
clined  to  go  as  far  as  granting  running  powers.  Certainly,  no 
judge  of  the  strictest  court  in  England  would  have  sat  out  such 
an  ai^ument  patiently.  But  this  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  business  it  is  not  so  much  to  administer  as 
to  dispense  with  the  strict  rules  of  practice  on  all  reasonable 
grounds,  not  only  sat  it  out,  but  decided  in  favour  of  the  ob¬ 
jection  ;  and  so  that  Bill  also  fell  to  the  ground  for  that  Session, 
and  is  waiting,  we  see  by  the  newspapers,  to  afford  some  further 
amusement,  and  something  more,  to  the  lawyers  this  year. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  this  list,  not  perhaps  with  cases 
quite  so  absurd  as  this  last,  but  with  many  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  some  of  them  arising  from  the  direct  interference  of  the 
Standing  Order  Committee,  and  others  from  the  wonderfully 
small  crotchets  on  which  members  of  Committees  on  the  merits 
are  sometimes  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  give  their  votes 
on  Private  Bills  of  more  imj^rtance  to  the  public  than  half  the 
Public  Bills  which  are  passed.  But  it  would  take  too  mueh 
time  and  space  to  give  even  a  few  illustrations  (tf  such  pn^cticc, 
with  the  explanation  requisite  to  make  them  intelligible  to  those 
Avho  are  not  tolerably  conversant  with  these  things ;  and  those 
who  are  can  supply  plenty  of  such  specimens  from  their  own 
recollection. 

We  have  already  adverted,  both  in  this  article  and  in  that 
published  two  years  ago,  and  as  the  Cardwell  Committee  did,  to 
the  want  of  anything  like  system  or  uniformity  in  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  Committees;  and  indeed  nobody  can  look  at  a  map  of 
England  without  seeing  at  once,  that  those  who  authorised  the 
various  railways  of  this  kingdom  must  have  proceeded  on  no 
system  whatever,  and  must  frequently  have  shut  their  eyes  to 
what  was  doing  within  five  miles  of  the  line  which  they  were 
considering  for  the  time.  Every  attempt  has  failed  which  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  uniformity  into  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committees,  beyond  the  bare  adherence  to  formalities 
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cstablitihcd  cither  by  the  lex  scripta  of  the  House  or  by  Ion" 
usajje.  There  is  one  subject  which  deserves  special  notice,  be¬ 
cause  both  Houses  of  Parliament  did  at  one  time  take  unusual 
pains  to  put  an  end  to  the  conliicting  decisions  of  independent 
and  irresponsible  committees,  but,  as  the  Cardwell  Report  com¬ 
plains,  utterly  without  success.  That  is  the  important  and 
truly  national  question  of  the  Gauge.  The  Cardwell  Committee, 
however,  abstained  from  showing,  as  they  might  have  done, 
that  the  real  reason  of  that  failure  was  the  vacillation  and 
timidity  of  Parliament  itself,  which  allowed  the  proposal  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government,  and  the  decision  of  the  Gauge 
Commissioners  in  1846,  to  be  frittered  away  by  one  compromise 
after  another  with  the  advocates  of  the  exceptional  gauge,  until 
the  Act  which  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  defining  lor 
ever  the  limits  of  the  broad  gauge  territory  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Queen’s  printer  as  a  mere  piece  of  waste  paper  of 
not  the  smallest  tise,  except  as  a  kind  of  historical  testimony 
of  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  which  they  had  not  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  enforce.  And  the  consequence  is  that  a  session  hardly 
ever  passes  without  a  renewal  of  the  ‘  Battle  of  the  Gauges  ’ 
in  some  form  or  othei*,  and  the  question  is  as  far  from  being 
settled  as  it  was  twelve  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  steady 
Increase  of  decisions  against  any  extension  of  the  broad  gauge 
tei'ritory. 

One  of  the  commonest  complaints  of  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  private  business  of  Parliament  is,  that  it  is  so  crowded 
together  into  a  few  weeks  of  the  Session,  first  in  the  Commons, 
and  then  over  again  in  the  Lords,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Parliamentary  Bar,  in  spite 
of  its  supposed  attractions  and  a  few  notoriously  large  fortunes 
that  have  been  made  there,  is  small,  and  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  is  no  use  telling  parliamentary 
agents  or  their  clients  that  there  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  in 
wigs  who  would  be  happy  to  walk  up  the  stairs  from  West¬ 
minster  Hall  for  ten  or  fifteen  guineas  a  day.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  agents,  who  may  be  supposed  to  understand  their  own 
business,  prefer  employing  the  few  counsel  of  constant  ex- 
j)erience  in  that  kind  of  work  who  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  railway  system  and  the  habits  of  committees.  The 
very  looseness,  as  it  is  called,  of  parliamentary  practice  (which 
necessarily  arises  from  the  difterence  between  legislating  with 
a  view  to  the  future  on  such  information  as  can  be  got,  and 
adjudicating  on  present  rights  according  to  law  and  upon  strict 
evidence  of  facts)  is  an  impediment  and  an  annoyance  to  those 
who  are  only  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  Courts,  and 
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adds  to  the  difficulty  of  gettin"  a  ready  supply  of  counsel  of  the 
requisite  ability  to  leave  their  regular  work  iu  Westminster 
Hall  for  an  occasional  committee  up  stairs.  The  real  and 
proper  remedy  for  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  parliamentary 
business  is  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  fix  their  Committees 
earlier.  All  the  Private  Bills  ai-e  deposited  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Session,  and  there  is  no  preliminary  work  to  be  done 
upon  them  by  the  House  which  might  uot  be  done  early  in 
February ;  and  yet  the  Committees  never  can  be  got  to  begin 
their  work  in  earnest  before  April  —  we  may  almost  say  before 
May;  and  then  they  are  surprised  if  the  leaders  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Bar  are  not  ready  to  open  four  or  five  cases  on  the 
same  day,  or  if  they  arc  asked  to  w.ait  half  an  hour  for  Mr.  . 
Brunei  or  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  who  arc  being  examined  in  another 
room,  and  complain  of  the  public  time  and  the  money  of  the 
parties  being  wasted  by  such  delay.  And  sometimes,  by  way 
of  saving  time,  they  add  to  the  general  confusion  by  sitting  on  a 
Saturday,  the  only  day  in  the  week  when  the  counsel  and  agents 
can  give  a  continuous  hour  to  consultation  with  their  clients, 
unless  Sunday  is  to  be  consecrated  to  that  object  by  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  to  give  special  leave  for 
the  purpose  to  Committees  who  want  to  sit  on  Saturday,  and 
ought  always  to  refuse  it. 

The  present  Chairman  of  the  Lords’  Committees  indeed  flatters 
himself  and  the  House  that  he  has  discovered  the  means  of  making 
the  Commons  do  their  work  in  time,  by  his  annual  resolution  to 
read  no  Bills  after  some  early  day  in  July ;  of  which  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  on  the  only  occasion  when  the  strength  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  tried,  against  a  (xovernment  Bill,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
pronounced  it  to  be  —  what  anybody  who  considers  it  for  five 
minutes  must  see  that  it  is — unconstitutional ;  as  it  is  simply  a 
declaration  by  the  House  of  Lords  early  in  the  Session,  that 
after  a  certain  arbitrary  day  they  will  stop  the  machinery  of 
legislation,  and  refuse  to  pass  any  Bill  of  a  certain  class  sent  to 
them  by  the  Commons;  not  because  it  is  bad  or  informal,  or 
bfC.iuse  there  is  not  time  to  discuss  it  (which  cannot  possibly 
be  known  then),  but  simply  because  they  arc  of  opinion  that 
the  Commons  ought  to  finish  their  business  by  a  certain  day 
fixed  a  priori  by  the  Lords,  and  which  they  have  just  as  much 
right  to  make  the  8th  of  ^lay  as  the  8th  of  July.  But  what 
the  House  of  Commons  naturally  enough  refuses  to  do  under 
the  orders  of  Lord  liedesdale,  they  may  well  concede  to  the 
necessities  of  the  public,  whom  they  represent ;  and  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  make  arrangements  for  beginning  the  private 
business  in  earnest  by  the  end  of  February,  so  as  never  to  have 
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more  than  ten  committees  sitting  at  once,  instead  of  twenty 
or  more,  as  there  are  for  several  weeks  in  every  year  when 
there  is  any  considerable  (juantity  of  business. 

!No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  have  exclaimed  before  they 
have  got  thus  far,  —  If  the  defects  of  the  parliamentary  juris- 
diction  over  Private  Bills  are  so  great  and  so  difficult  tt)  cure, 
why  not  transfer  it  altogether  to  some  public  Board?  The 
suggestion  is  by  no  means  new,  and  we  arc  not  sorry  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  noticing  it,  though  we  can  only  do  so  very 
brietl}'.  That  is  a  cpiestion  to  which  Mr.  Cardwell’s  Ctmi- 
mittec  also  adverted;  and  we  may  be  sui'c,  with  no  disposition 
to  depreciate  the  merits  of  such  a  tribunal,  or  to  withhold  from 
it  any  power  which  there  seemed  a  cliance  of  Parliament  being 
induced  to  concede.  But  the  past  history  of  Board  of  Trade 
interference  was  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  felt  obliged  to 
adopt  in  their  Report  the  saying  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Great 
N»»rthern  Railway  Company, — tliat  the  proceedings  of  the  Boaixl 
of  Trade,  during  the  one  year  that  they  were  allowed  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  decisions  of  Parliament,  had  left  behind  them  ‘  a 
‘  leeling  of  general  indignation  and  distrust.’  The  Committee 
accordingly  ventured  no  farther  than  to  propose  the  Board  of 
Tratlc  as  a  kind  of  permanent  arbitrator  between  railway 
companies  and  the  imblic,  after  the  companies  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  and  their  rights  and  duties  deflued  by  Parliament  as 
usual ;  and  Air.  Cardwell  brought  in  his  well-known  Bill  to 
that  eflcct  the  following  year  (1854).  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  the  ‘  feeling  of  general  iiulignation  and  distrust  ’  was  even 
stn)nger  than  he  had  reckoned  on,  and  had  by  no  means  been 
abate«l  by  the  experience  of  Board  of  Trade  interference,  even 
in  the  mitigated  form  in  which  it  still  exists ;  and  he  was  glad 
enough  to  cjirry  his  Bill  at  all  with  every  vestige  of  such  inter¬ 
ference  obliterated,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  established 
as  the  tribunal  for  railway  clisputes ;  to  which  the  I'epresentativcs 
of  the  railway  Interest  had  willingly  assented,  knowing  that 
such  disj)utes  would  be  decided  there  on  evidence  and  arguments 
delivered  openly  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  and  of  the 
public,  and  according  to  known  and  settled  rules  of  law  and 
practice. 

That  railway  companies  require  more  control  than  the 
public  possesses  over  them  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  general  and  well-founded  distrust  of  the  only 
authority  which  has  tried  to  get  that  control,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  given  before  this.  Let  the  Government  de¬ 
vise  a  projter  and  reasonable  Act  for  the  further  regulation  of 
railway  cumpauies,  and  the  protection  of  shareholders  against 
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the  frauds  and  follies  of  directors,  such  as  the  last  ten  years 
have  brought  to  light,  and  wliich  have  never  in  any  single 
instance  that  we  can  rememher  been  first  discovered,  or  at 
least  disclosed,  by  the  shareholding  auditors,  and  they  will 
find  no  want  of  support.  But  let  Committees  be  instructed, 
and  the  House  resolve,  to  resist  and  stop  all  attempts,  by  whom¬ 
soever  made,  to  introduce  exceptional  legislation  whenever  it 
is  not  clearly  required  to  meet  an  exceptional  grievance. 

We  have  not  room  to  discuss  the  various  plans  which  have 
been  suggested  for  obtaining  a  more  etfectuid  Court  of  Appeal 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nothing  CAii  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  merely  carrying  those 
ap|>eais  to  another  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords;  not  how¬ 
ever,  we  desire  ]iarticularly  to  say,  because  of  any  general  in¬ 
feriority  in  the  Lords’  Committees  to  the  Commons’  in  intel¬ 
ligence,  patience,  or  impartiality,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
which  involve  too  much  of  detail  to  be  exjilained  in  a  small 
compass.  We  will  only  add,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  the 
suggestion  made  by  one  of  the  Peers  in  the  Committee  of  1846 
before  referred  to,  of  a  kind  of  Joint  Committee  of  members  of 
both  Houses,  seems  to  us  by  far  the  best  that  we  have  heard. 
Such  a  committee  need  take  no  fresh  eviilencc,  like  the  House  of 
Lords  sitting  judicially,  but  might  rehear  the  cases  in  which 
the  decisions  below  are  ap])ealed  against,  upon  the  speeches  of 
counsel  only,  who  would  refer  to  just  as  much  of  the  evidence 
taken  below  as  they  thought  necessary ;  which  would  generally 
be  a  very  small  selection  indeed  of  what  both  Houses  are  now 
condemned  to  hear. 

Last  year,  indeed,  the  House  of  Lords  was  induced  to  adopt 
a  plan,  which  is  destined,  if  it  lasts,  to  save  its  members  before 
long  from  the  necessity  of  hearing,  or  at  least  attending  to,  any 
evidence  at  all.  Just  before  most  of  the  Private  Bills  came  up. 
Lord  Kedesdale  moved,  and  as  usual  carried,  a  resolution, 

‘  That  a  Committee  of  five  Lords,  with  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
‘  inittees  (himself),  be  ap])ointed,  to  whom  the  Chairman  may 
‘  refer  any  provision  in  a  Private  Bill  during  the  present  Session, 
‘  either  before  or  after  tbe  Re|)ort  on  such  Bill,  on  which  he 
‘  may  think  it  desirable  that  the  House  should  have  a  lle|)ort 
‘  Irom  such  Committee  before  tbe  passing  of  the  Bill :  three  to 
‘  be  a  quorum.’  The  Committee  was  appointed,  and  though 
it  consisted  of  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  House,  it 
was  not  long  in  falling  into  one  of  those  mistakes  which  the 
cleverest  men  in  the  world  cannot  avoid,  when  they  undertake  to 
decide  causes  without  hearing  them. 

The  efiect  of  this  new  Committee  has  been  exactly  what 
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every  person  of  experience  knew  that  it  would  be,  and  was 
intended  to  be,  viz.  to  arm  Lord  Redesdale  with  even  crcater 
powers  tlian  ho  had  exercised  before.  He  had  already  assumed 
the  office  of  adviser  t»f  the  evidence-hearing  Committees,  not¬ 
withstanding  an  express  Standing  Order  against  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  any  other  i)eer  but  those  named  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  but  last  year,  armed  with  his  own  reports,  and  some¬ 
times  without  even  that  formality,  he  told  either  the  Committees 
who  had  decided,  or  the  parties  who  had  got  the  decision  in 
their  favour,  that  their  Bills  should  not  ])as3  unless  they  would 
consent  to  other  clauses  dictated  by  him.  Especially  w'e  find 
his  old  friends  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverham])ton 
Comp.any  in  this  pi’cdicament.  and  exulted  over  by  the  ‘  Rail- 
‘  way  Times’  as  having  Lord  Redesdale’s  broad-guage  clauses 
thus  forced  into  two  of  its  Bills,  notwithstanding  the  express 
decision  of  the  Committee  on  both  of  them  to  the  contrary 
cfiect.  Not  to  waste  time  in  enumerating  other  cases,  it  is  plain 
that  it  will  very  soon  be  found  to  be  a  mere  farce  for  two 
or  three  dozen  peers  to  be  kept  five  or  six  hours  a  day  lis¬ 
tening  to  long  speeches  from  counsel  and  short  ones  from 
witnesses,  in  order  to  arrive  at  decisions  which  will  every 
one  be  set  aside  if  ‘  the  Chairman  of  Committees  thinks  it 
‘  desirable  that  the  House  should  have  a  report  from  his  Com- 
‘  mittee  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill ;  ’  in  other  words,  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  let  it  pass  without  amendments  which  the 
regular  Committees  have  rejected. 

The  nature  of  the  authority  exercised  by  Lord  Redesdale  in 
the  private  business  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  authority  has  been  and  is  still  exercised,  have 
become  matters  of  very  grave  public  importance ;  and  if  our 
limits  allowed  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  history  of  these  trans¬ 
actions,  we  regret  to  say  that  in  many  of  them  the  Chairman 
of  Committees  would  be  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  qualities 
of  judicial  impartiality  and  absolute  disinterestedness  in  the 
results,  which  the  position  he  fills  imperiously  requires;  and 
in  making  this  assertion  we  sj)eak  not  from  any  second-hand 
information,  but  from  the  minutes  of  no  less  than  five  ditterent 
Committees  which  have  sat  upon  various  contests  between  the 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhamj)ton  and  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Companies  within  the  last  three  years,  —  contests  in  which 
Lord  Redesdale  (though  not  now,  we  believe,  a  shareholder  in 
either  company )  has  uniformly  evinced  and  necessjirily  has  a 
strong  local  interest,  as  a  resident  at  Moreton-in-the- Marsh, 
a  stiition  on  the  Oxford  and  Worcester  line. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  functions  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
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arc  not  judicial,  but  legislative,  we  reply,  first,  that  they  are 
substantially  judicial,  and  that  it  is  only  by  an  assumption  of 
power  that  he  has  made  them  legislative ;  and,  secondly,  that  if 
he  really  believes  that  the  House  of  Lords  intends  to  delegate 
its  legislative  power  to  him,  that  would  be  not  a  weaker  but  a 
stronger  reason  for  any  man  of  right  feeling  to  take  especial 
care  how  he  used  such  power.  With  a  similar  interest  in  the 
cause,  no  judge  of  any  other  Court  in  England  would  even 
sit  to  hear  it.  Lord  Redesdale  would  have  been  precluded 
by  the  Standing  Orders  of  his  own  House  from  sitting  on 
any  of  the  Bills  we  refer  to,  even  as  one  of  a  committee  of 
five,  because  there  is  an  order  against  any  peer  sitting  in  Com¬ 
mittee  on  a  Bill  in  which  he  is  interested,  not  merely  as  a 
shareholder,  but  interested  at  all.  That  he  is  not  interested 
as  a  resident  on  the  line,  in  the  object  of  forcing  the  broad 
gauge  on  that  line,  w'hich  for  years  he  has  been  trying  so 
hard  to  accomplish,  we  suppose  even  he  would  not  contend. 
In  1846,  when  he  was  only  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  deputy, 
before  the  possession  of  absolute  j)ower  had  altered  his  views, 
as  it  has  those  of  many  greater  men  before  him,  he  said, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Oxford  and  Worcester  Company,  in  which 
he  was  then  a  shareholder,  and  was  asked  to  be  a  director, 
in  the  bread  gauge  interest :  —  ‘  The  House  of  Lords  put 
*  full  confidence  in  him  in  matters  connected  with  the  forina- 
‘  tion  of  Committees,  and  therefore  it  was  his  duty  to  keep 
‘  himself  separate  from  all  companies.’  Not  only  does  the 
House  of  Lords  now  put  full  confidence  in  him  in  matters 
connected  with  the  formation  of  Committees  (which  he  in  fact 
appoints),  but  by  his  gradual  assumption  of  power,  and,  above 
all,  by  his  contrivance  last  year  of  his  Committee  of  Assistance, 
he  wields  very  nearly  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  House  over 
all  that  vast  number  of  Bills,  generally  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  ‘  Public  General  Acts  ’  of  the  j’ear,  which  affect  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  every  railway  Company  in  the  kingdom,  besides  a 
multitude  of  other  interests  not  within  the  scojk}  of  our  present 
inquiry.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Lord  Redesdale’s  ser¬ 
vices,  within  the  limits  to  which  they  were  originally  meant  to 
be  confined,  are  useful  to  the  public ;  and  the  salary  he  receives 
for  them  might  fail  in  tempting  any  better  man  in  an  as¬ 
sembly  where  the  best  men  look  to  higher  objects,  and  where 
rich  men  are  abundant.  With  proper  control,  a  proper  defi¬ 
nition  of  his  authority,  and  a  very  distinct  intimation  that  it 
is  entrusted  to  him  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  public, 
he  would  probably  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  (we 
suppose  nobody  would  understand  us  now  if  we  were  to 
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say,  in  plain  English,  the  right  man  for  the  place);  and  we 
readily  acknowledge  that  his  administration  of  these  concerns 
is,  in  many  respects,  an  improvement  on  that  of  his  pretle- 
cessor  Lord  Shaftesbury.  But  if  this  control  he  not  applied, 
and  that  intimation  nut  given,  the  House  of  Lords  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  tliat  their  jurisdiction  over  Private  Bills  will 
before  long  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  nuisance.  They 
have  lately  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  restore  their  judi¬ 
cial  creilit,  and  have  not  been  very  successful.  If  they  will 
make  a  bund  fide  and  impartial  impiiry  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  <iunsi-judicial  jK)wers  of  their  chairman  are  exercised, 
tliey  will  find  still  more  reason  for  revising  that  branch  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  much  less  ilifficulty  in  ettecting  it.  If  the 
newspapers  took  the  same  cognisance  of  what  is  called  the 
private  business  of  Parliament  as  they  do  of  breaches  of  pro¬ 
mise  of  miuriage  and  horse  causes,  there  would  have  been  a 
public  outcry  for  such  au  inquiry  before  now.  To  be  sure, 
recent  experience  does  not  encourage  much  hope  of  any  direct 
gooil  from  such  intfuiries;  but  however  committees  and  com¬ 
missions  may  whitewash,  the  coating  they  put  on  is  verj'  thin, 
and  is  easily  penetrated  by  the  common  sense  of  the  public  as 
soon  us  they  have  found  out  the  facts  for  themselves. 


Art.  X.  —  Caravan  Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  Tnrkistan,  and  Beloochistan ;  with  historical 
Notices  of  the  Country  lying  between  Russia  and  India.  By 
J.  P.  Feruier,  formerly  of  the  Chasseurs  D’Afrique,  and 
late  Adjutant-General  of  the  Persian  army.  Translated 
from  the  original  unpublished  MS.  by  Capt.  W.  .TesSE. 
Edited  by  H.  Danby  Seymour,  M.P.  London :  1856. 

would,  at  any  time,  have  been  an  Interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  book.  It  is  {peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable  at  the 
present  time.  Recent  events  in  Central  Asia,  and  their  neces- 
saiy’  elfects  u{x)n  our  own  {policy,  have  again  sent  inquiring 
minds  in  search  of  trustworthy  information  illustrative  of  the 
history  and  to{Pogra{)hy  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  and  the 
lesser  states  which  border  u{Pon  them ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  regard  as  trustworthy  in  a  high  degree  the  inform¬ 
ation  contained  in  this  volume.  Few  books  have  a{){peared 
before  the  public  under  more  distinguished  s{)onsor8hi{P.  It  is 
edited  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  India  Board,  and  annotated 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Sir  John  Login.  To  the  first 
of  these  gentlemen  General  Jj'errier  is  immediately  indebted 
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for  tlie  publication  of  his  woi*k,  which  has  appeared  in  its  English 
dress  before  the  ty|>ographers  of  France  have  introduced  it  to 
the  countrymen  of  the  author;  whilst  tlie  local  experience  of 
his  other  sponsors  has  been  freely  ajtplied  to  confirm  the  state¬ 
ments  or  illustrate  the  views  of  the  French  traveller. 

Alter  serving  for  some  years  with  the  Chasseurs  D’Afrique, 
M.  Ferrier  went  to  Persia  in  1839,  with  the  French  party 
which,  on  the  rupture  of  our  di{)lomatic  relations  with  the 
court  of  Teheran,  took  the  place  of  our  own  officers  in  the  Persian 
army.  He  had  served  for  three  or  four  years  in  Persia,  and 
attained  the  honorary  rank  of  Adjutant-General,  when  Russian 
intrigue  compassed  his  removal,  and  he  returned  to  France. 
Rut  tailing  to  obtain  emjdoyment  in  his  own  country,  he 
again  turned  his  face  towards  the  East,  and,  after  a  residence 
of  sixteen  months  in  Bagdad,  set  out,  in  1845,  ‘  to  seek  his 
‘  fortunes  in  Lahore,  where  several  of  his  countrymen  were 
‘  serving  ’ — not,  iis  is  stated  in  the  Preface,  under  Runjeet  Singh, 
who  had  been  dead  for  some  years,  but  under  the  regency 
which  had  been  appointed  after  the  murder  of  Shere  Singh 
and  the  sanguinary  revolution  that  attended  it.  It  was  on 
this  attempted  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Lahore,  by  way  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  that  he  passed  through  the  perilous 
adventures  which  form  the  material  of  this  volume. 

From  Bagdad  M.  Ferrier  made  his  way,  by  Kermanshah, 
Ilamadan,  and  Meshid,  to  Herat.  From  that  contentious  city, 
he  purposed  to  |)enetrate  by  Balkh  and  Caubul  to  Lahore.  But 
obstacles  ini>eded  his  progress,  which,  in  spite  of  his  brave  efforts 
to  overcome  them,  proved  to  be  insu{)erable,  and  he  was  con¬ 
strained  to  fail  back  u[X)n  Herat.  He  then  attempted  tiie  route, 
better  known  to  English  travellers,  by  Ghirisk  and  Candahar. 
He  passed,  indeed,  along  our  old  track,  and  his  intercourse  was 
with  |)cople  who  had  known  us  in  our  days  of  prosperity  and 
triumph.  Proceeding  southward  along  the  country  watered  by 
the  Helmund,  the  traveller  entered  Seistan,  where  new  perils 
overtook  him ;  and  he  was  compelled  again  to  make  his  way, 
baffled  and  dispirited,  to  Herat,  whenee,  after  recruiting  him¬ 
self,  he  took  the  beaten  road  to  Meshed  and  Teheran — and  there 
the  narrative  ends.  Told  thus  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
the  story  is,  doubtless,  a  record  of  failure.  But  the  traveller’s 
loss  has  been  the  gain  of  the  public.  His  observations  were 
far  more  extensive,  and  their  results  more  profitable,  than  if  he 
had  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  success. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  follow  in  detail  this  en¬ 
terprising  traveller  throughout  his  wanderings  in  Central  Asia. 
But  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  in  the  course  of 
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this  article,  both  to  the  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  M. 
Ferricr’s  book,  and  sometimes  to  quote  the  words  of  the  author. 
These  quotations  will  do  more  to  recommend  the  work  to  tlie 
general  reader  than  any  panegyric  of  our  own.  But  we  can* 
not  help  brietly  expressing  our  obligations  to  a  writer,  who  has 
told  a  story,  full  of  novel  information  and  strange  adventure, 
with  so  much  modesty  and  intelligence. 

That  such  a  book,  the  work  of  a  French  officer,  should  have 
been  first  given  to  the  public  through  the  instrumentality  of 
English  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  hold  responsible  offices  in  the 
Home  (jovernment  of  India,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  M. 
Ferrier’s  statement  that  the  English  have  designedly  withheld 
information  res{)ecting  the  geography  and  resources  of  the 
countries  of  Central  Asia.  ‘  The  English  only,’  he  says,  ‘  are 
‘  well  acquainted  with  these  countries ;  they  thoroughly  ex- 
‘  plored  them  from  1840  to  1842  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
‘  comprehend  why  they  have  kept  the  information  to  themselves. 

‘  Anxious  on  the  subject  of  India,  they  have  an  interest  in 
‘  exaggerating  the  difficulties  which  must  attend  an  attack  on  this 
‘  siile,  and  withholding  infonnation  regarding  the  roads,  rivers, 

‘  and  territory  which  would  prove  useful  to  an  invading  army.’ 
The  genius  of  the  English  nation  is  essentially  opposed  to  any 
such  reticence  as  this.  The  very  last  thing  to  restrain  an 
Englishman,  who  has  anything  to  tell,  is  the  fear  of  giving  iii- 
formation  to  the  enemy.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  chary  of  such  information.  The  enemy  have  seldom 
need  to  kee[)  spies  in  our  camp,  for  we  telegraph  to  them  what 
we  are  doing. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  M.  Ferrier’s  premises — though 
it  appears  to  us  that  a  vast  mass  of  information  i-elating  to  the 
countries  of  Central  Asia  has  been  made  public  since  1842,  — 
we  should  still  question  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions.  The 
disasters  of  1841-1842  rendered  the  whole  subject  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  one  that  could  not  be  approached  without  pain  and 
humiliation.  The  national  mind  was  stunned  by  these  cala¬ 
mities  ;  and  for  a  long  while  we  were  eontent  to  treat  the 
whole  Central- Asian  question,  as  we  should  a  terrific  dream 
that  has  passed  and  is  not  to  be  reverted  to  without  j)erturl)- 
atiou  and  anguish  of  spirit.  A  great  misfortune  had  over¬ 
taken  us,  and  so  long  as  we  could  not  contcmi)late  it  without 
a  shudder,  there  was  little  chance  of  our  turning  it  to  ac¬ 
count.  There  was  a  tendency,  too,  for  some  time,  to  regard  the 
Central  Asian  question  as  one  which  had  in  a  great  measure 
settled  itself.  The  result  of  the  wide-spread  efforts  of  Hussian 
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intiiguc,  and  of  our  military'  expeditions,  had  proved  that  there 
were  turbulent  elements,  jdiysical  and  moral,  in  those  inhos- 
))itable  regions,  against  which  it  was  thought  alike  unpro¬ 
fitable  and  foolish  to  endeavour  any  further  to  contend.  People 
believed,  at  least  for  a  time,  that  Russia  and  England  having 
been  warned  by  these  fatal  experiences,  the  Cossack  and  Sepoy 
were  little  likely  to  be  brought  into  deadly  collision  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  The  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject 
had  passed  with  the  immediate  danger,  and  we  were  content  to 
relapse  again  into  our  old  state  of  ignorance  and  indifference.* 
But,  so  far  from  strenuously  withholding  the  information  in 
our  possession,  we  never  thought  it  of  any  consequence  to  hold 
our  tongues. 

And  so  things  were  left  to  take  their  course.  The  Persians 
had  failed  to  take  Herat.  The  Russians  had  failed  to  make 
good  their  way  to  Khiva.  And  the  English  had  failed  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  Afghan  empire  under  its  old  Suddozye  sovereigns. 
In  these  vain  attempts  the  three  states  had  squandered  life  and 
money.  But  they  had  purchased,  however  dearly,  experience, 
which  it  was  believed,  would  be  turned  by  all  to  profitable 
iiccount.  They  had  learned  the  virtue  of  quiescence.  Smarting 
under  recent  painful  discomfiture,  they  folded  up  for  awhile 
their  schemes  of  conquest  or  of  defence  ;  and  the  rude  regions 
of  Central  Asia  were  left  undisturbed  by  European  armies  and 
European  diplomatists. 

This  policy  of  non-interference  was,  we  believe,  upon  our 
part  no  mere  sick  man’s  resolution.  We  had  sent  Dost  Ma¬ 
homed  back  to  govern  the  Afghans  in  his  own  way  ;  and  we 
not  only  cared  little,  but  knew  little,  what  he  was  doing,  after 
he  had  passed  out  of  our  hands.  The  fragmentary  intelligence 
which  was  received  from  the  Caubul  news-writers  was  obscure 
and  contradictory,  and  we  little  cared  to  interpret  it  aright. 
Our  object  in  sending  an  army  into  Afghanistan  had  been 
primarily  to  counteract  a  pressing  danger,  and  secondly,  to 
cstablisli  such  an  influence  in  that  country  as  woidd  render 
almost  impossible  the  recurrence  of  this  danger.  The  danger 


*  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1851,  an  article 
on  ‘  The  Countrj'  between  Bamian  and  Khiva,’  one  of  the  two 
routes  by  which  India  might  be  invaded — compiled  from  the  manu¬ 
script  i)aper3  of  Captain  Arthur  Conolly,  appeared  in  the  ‘Calcutta 
Review  but  almost  the  only  comment  it  called  forth  from  the  Indian 
))res3  was,  that  the  information  it  contained  would  have  been  intensel)' 
interesting  some  years  before,  but  that  since  the  Afghan  war,  the 
subject  had  quite  gone  by. 
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had  long  passed  away,  and  the  circumstances  attending  its  ex¬ 
tinction  seemed  to  render  its  revival  a  most  improbable  event. 
We  had  recovered  the  feeling  of  security  which  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  disturbed ;  and  the  politics  of  Herat,  instead  of  sub¬ 
stantial  facts,  faded  into  phantasmagoric  reminiscences. 

It  is  perhaps  sn|)erfluous  for  us  to  pause  in  this  place  to 
observe  that  the  Afghan  expedition  was  totally  unconnected 
with  any  projects  of  conquest.  But  some  intelligent  and 
generally  well-instructed  public  writers  are  even  now,  to  our 
infinite  amazement,  discoursing  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan  as 
of  ‘  an  attempt  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  country.’*  It  is 
not,  therefore,  altogether  superfluous  to  state,  that  neither  the 
British  nor  the  Indian  (xovernment  had  then  any  more  idea 
of  conquering  and  taking  Afghanistan,  than  we  now  have  of 
conepjering  and  taking  Turkey.  The  movement  was  wholly  a 
defensive  one.  It  was  designed  to  counteract  Persian  aggres- 
,  sion  and  Russian  intrigue,  by  establishing  and  supporting  a 

I  friendly  native  government  in  Afghanistan.  There  were  various 

I  means  of  accomplishing  this;  and  it  is  now  believed  that  we 

chose  the  worst.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  ill- 
fated  expedition,  it  is  free  from  all  stain  of  territorial  cupidity. 
There  is  no  merit  in  such  moderation.  But  the  wonder  is  great 
that  the  past  history  of  the  Central-Asian  question  should  now 
be  so  little  understood  that  any  public  writer  of  authority  should 
charge  the  British  with  attempting  ‘the  direct  subjugation’  of 
I  Afghanistan,  at  a  time  when  neither  Scinde  nor  the  Punjaub 

was  in  our  possession. 

The  conquest  of  those  two  countries,  since  the  failure  of  the 
Afghan  expedition,  has  materially  altered  our  position  with 
I  rcs|)ect  to  the  great  central  point  of  danger,  to  which  then,  as 

now,  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  was  directed.  Instead  of 
having  large  tracts  of  country,  occupied  by  doubtful  friends, 
between  the  British  frontier  and  Afghanistan,  we  have  advanced 


•  M.  Ferrier,  indeed,  seems  to  have  a  still  more  extraordinary'  idea 
of  the  object  of  the  Afglian  invasion.  ‘The  Court  of  Directors,’ 
he  writes,  ‘  were  too  avaricious  to  be  satisfied  with  an  extension 
‘  of  influence.  They  were  anxious  to  appropriate  the  finances  of 
‘  Afghanistan,  and  this  induced  them  to  invade  that  country.’  We 
are  surprised  that  so  egregious  a  mis-statement  as  this  should  have 
escape-d  the  notice  of  M.  Ferrier’s  editor  and  commentators.  In 
the  tirst  place,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan ;  and  in  the  second,  there  are  no  finances  in 
Afghanistan  for  avarice  to  covet.  It  was  wholly  im]K)ssible  that  by 
the  occupation  of  so  poor  a  country,  we  could  do  anything  but  ‘  gain 
‘  a  loss.’ 
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our  own  territory  up  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  Afghan  passes. 
And  it  is  not  to  l)e  questioned  that  this  advance  greatly  dimin¬ 
ishes  both  the  military  and  {Mlltical  difficulties,  which  beset  our 
former  efforts  to  counteract  the  Russo-Persian  league  at  Herat. 
But  it  does  not  render  us  less  unwilling  to  immerse  ourselves 
again  in  the  troubled  politics  of  Central  Asia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increased  strength  and  security  afforded  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  intervening  countries,  has  rendered  us  even  more 
resolute  than  before  to  adhere  to  a  defensive  policy.* 

But  it  was  not  equally  easy  for  the  Afghans  to  subside  into 
quiescence  and  obliviousness.  We  had  set  a  mark  upon  their 
country  which  years  could  not  efface.  Our  military  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  had  ceased;  but  the  effects  of  it  were  everywhere 
visible,  and  the  memory  of  those  years  of  humiliation  was  still 
festering  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The  feeling,  however, 
which  we  left  behind  us,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
uniningled  bitterness.  On  this  subject  M.  Ferrier  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  with  advantage.  The  value  of  his  testimony  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  no  English  traveller,  unless  Dr. 
Wolff  be  entitled  to  the  designation,  has  had  any.  opportunity 
of  correctly  ascertaining,  on  the  spot,  the  sentiments  engen¬ 
dered  by  our  three  years’  occupation  of  the  country. 

‘AVhen  I  determined  to  cross  Afghanistan,’  says  the  French 
traveller,  ‘  I  had  not  acted  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  dangers  or 
trials  that  awaited  me  ;  but  then  there  was  before  me  the  chance  of 
reaching  Lahore,  and  that  object  sufficed  to  decide  me.  Unhappily, 
the  hostility  to  the  English  had  not  subsided  in  Afghanistan  when  I 
arrived  there,  and  I  still  look  upon  it  almost  as  a  miracle  that  I  es¬ 
caped  from  the  bands  of  the  natives :  I  should  infallibly  have  paid 
for  my  temerity  with  my  life,  if  1  had  not  been  so  much  accustomed 
to  Asiatic  habits  and  character.’  (P.  487.) 

There  are  other  passages,  which  indicate  that  the  general 
impression  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  baffied  his  progress  and 


*  We  are  not  surprised,  however,  that  M.  Ferrier  should  consider 
our  advanced  positions  on  the  Indus  demonstrative  of  something 
more  than  a  defensive  policy.  ‘  Taught  by  previous  disasters,’  he 
says,  ‘they  (the  English)  will  not,  as  in  1839,  advance  into  these 
‘  wild  and  unsettled  countries,  unless  their  communications  are  secured; 
‘they have  acted  since  then  more  cautiously,  and  with  more  method; 
‘  and  if  ever  they  invade  the  territories  west  of  the  Indus,  they  must 
‘  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  prudence  as  well  as  courage.  They  have 
‘  established  tetes~de-pont  at  Peshawur  and  Shikarpoor,  and  this  is  the 
‘  only  measure  Avhich  denotes  any  ulterior  project  upon  their  part. 
‘  But  time  will  show  if  I  am  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  their  inten- 
‘  tions.’ 
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endangered  his  life.  But  he  "enerously  admits  that  the  "ood 
qualities  and  the  "ood  deeds  of  the  English  are  not  forgotten, 
and  that  the  Afghans  sigh  for  the  loss  of  our  administrative 
system :  — 

‘The  people,’  he  adds,  ‘remembered  with  gratitude  their  justice, 
their  gratuitous  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals ;  the  presents  of  money 
and  clothes  they  received  when  they  left  them  cured  ;  the  repairs  of 
their  ])ublic  works,  and  the  extension  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
owing  to  their  encouragement.  These,  it  is  true,  were  the  expressions 
of  a  newly-conquered  people.  They  were  brave,  and  it  was  good 
jmlicy  to  tame  them  with  kindness ;  and  they  were  certainly  less 
taxed  than  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  thougli  what 
I  relate  is  not  the  less  true ;  and  after  exhausting  all  their  praises  of 
their  unfortunate  conquerors,  they  would  finish  up  by  “  what  a  pity 
“  they  were  not  Mussulmans  like  us ;  we  would  never  have  had  any 
“  other  masters !  ”  After  hearing  such  observations,  is  it  not  allowable 
to  regret,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  civilisation,  that  the  British 
power  was  not  consolidated  in  Afghanistan,  whatever  means  might, 
have  been  employed  to  attain  that  end  ?  ’  (Pp.  340 — 341.) 

!M.  Ferrier  here  again  assumes  that  the  English  conquered 
and  occupied  Afghanistan  for  themselves.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  country  never  was  any  more  a  part  of  the  ‘  British 
‘dominions’  than  was  France  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons. 

At  Furrah,  the  governor,  taking  M.  Ferricr  for  an  English¬ 
man,  was  astonished  at  his  poverty  or  his  parsimony.  ‘  You 
‘  Feringhees,’  he  said  —  ‘possessors  of  so  much  wealth  —  you 
‘  can  well  spare  a  little  to  the  poor  but  brave  Afghans,  so 
‘  worthy  of  being  rich.  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  Englishman 
‘  so  avaricious  as  you  arc ;  when  they  were  in  the  country  they 
‘  gave  us  money  of  their  own  accord ;  they  are  noble,  generous, 

‘  polite  ;  their  praises  were  in  every  mouth,  and  you  are  wrong 
‘  by  your  avarice  to  spoil  so  fine  a  reputation.’  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  M.  Ferricr  replied  to  this,  ‘  I  am  a  Frenchman,  and 
‘  consequently  not  an  Englishman,  and  cannot  do  as  they  did. 

‘  First,  because  my  government  does  not  want  to  possess  A  fghan- 
‘  istan ;  and  secondly,  because  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  the 
‘  money.’  The  English  money  is  doubtLis  still  remembered 
with  tender  regret.  It  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  people. 

Other  passages  might  be  cited  from  M.  Ferrier’s  interesting 
volume  to  illustrate  the  feelings  with  which  the  English  nation 
has  been  regarded  in  Afghanistan  since  our  occupation  of  the 
country.  But  it  will  suffice  to  state  the  aggregate  result ; 
namely,  that  whilst  the  Afghan  chiefs,  the  official  functionaries. 
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and  the  priesthood,  mindful  of  the  past,  look  upon  us  with 
mingled  detestation  and  fear,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who 
sire  systematieally  plundered  by  these  petty  extortioners,  feel 
that  their  security  and  prosperity  were  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  the  English.  ‘  AVhat  I  heard  and  saw  in  Afghanistan,’  says 
M.  Ferrier,  ‘gave  me  the  most  profound  conviction  that  the 
‘  moment  the  British  flag  is  seen  in  an  Asiatic  state,  the  shame- 
‘  less  government  in  force  under  the  native  rulers  is  displaced,  if 
‘  not  by  abundance,  certainly  by  security  and  justice.’ 

But  strong  and  general  as  the  feeling  may  be,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  in  any  consideration  of  the  reception  witli  which 
the  English  would  meet,  if  circumstances  sliould  again  compel 
us  to  march  an  army  into  Afghanistan,  that  we  have  once,  or 
more  than  once,  entered  those  formidable  passes  as  enemies.  In 
Europe,  the  foes  of  to-day  may  become  the  friends  of  to-morrow  ; 
nay,  at  sunset,  you  may  be  drinking  or  smoking  with  the  man 
whom  you  were  attempting  to  shoot  down  in  the  morning.  He 
may  have  bayoneted  your  brother  on  the  day  before  ;  but,  peace 
declared,  he  is  your  boon-companion  and  your  friend.  It  is  not 
so  in  Afghanistan.  Enmity  in  that  country  is  not  for  to-day, 
or  for  to-morrow  —  but  for  ever.  Even  death  does  not  close 
the  account.  Revenge  is  an  heirloom  among  the  people.  The 
mandate  is  not  that  of  the  Hebrew,  ‘  Thine  own  friend,  and  thy 
‘  father’s  friend,  forsake  not’  —  but  ‘  Thine  own  enemy,  and  thy 
‘  father’s  enemy,  forsake  not.’  The  cry  of  blood  is  only  to  be 
appeased  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  In  a  country  where  almost 
every  man  is  more  or  less  a  soldier,  there  are  probably  few 
families  whom  the  English  Invasion  has  not  deprived  of  a 
beloved  member.  To  many  homes  it  brought  desolation. 
Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  General  Pollock  brought  his 
victorious  army  back  to  the  British  provinces ;  and  the  little 
children  who  were  then  taught  to  curse  the  English  have  grown 
into  robust  fighting  men.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  those 
lessons  are  unforgotten ;  and  that,  however  strong  may  be 
Afghan  avarice,  Afghan  vengeance  is  still  stronger.  The  two 
passions  are  not  antagonistic.  An  Afghan  knows  how  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  the  one  by  appeasing  the  other.  His  triumph  is  the 
more  complete,  if  he  can  plunder  his  enemy  before  he  puts  hini 
to  death.  ‘  English  gold  first,  and  English  blood  afterwards,’  was, 
and  will  be,  the  cry  of  the  Afghans. 

Any  survey  of  our  present  position  with  reference  to  the 
countries  between  the  Russian  and  Anglo-Indian  frontiers 
would  be  most  imperfect,  if  these  considerations  of  national 
character  w’cre  passed  over  as  matters  of  no  account.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  they  greatly  increase  the  patent  difficulties  of 
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that  position.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed.  And  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  sub¬ 
stantial  benefit  of  the  knowleilgc  we  have  gained.  There  is  no 
enemy,  after  all,  so  dangerous  as  ignorance.  It  is  the  only  one 
which  we  can  never  fairly  combat.  It  overcomes  us  by  its  pit- 
falls  and  ambuscades.  If  we  have  learnt  thoroughly  to  under¬ 
stand  the  national  character,  —  if  we  have  gained  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  country,  of  its  natural 
defences  and  resources,  and  of  the  j)ersonal  histories,  opinions, 
dispositions,  and  several  interests  and  influences  of  the  chief 
people  of  the  country, — we  have  gained  that  which  must  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  us,  if  the  country  should  ever  again  Itecome 
the  scene  of  great  historical  events. 

We  have  liitherto  spoken  of  the  Afghans  as  a  nation ;  but 
something  must  be  said,  before  we  pass  on,  regarding  Afgha¬ 
nistan  as  a  State.  After  many  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Dost  Mahomed,  whom  the  British  deposed  and  exiled,  is  now,  in 
his  old  age,  undisputed  master  of  the  country.  He  has  clearly 
demonstrated  his  capacity  for  Afghan  rule,  by  consolidating 
his  empire ;  and  he  is  now  more  powerful  than  when  his  name 
first  became  familiar  to  the  English  car.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  memory  of  the  humiliation,  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  the  English,  would  be  obliterated  in  a  day.  We 
were  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  when  the  Sikh 
Sirdars  attempted  to  expel  the  British  from  the  Punjab,  the 
Caubul  Ameer  sympathised  with  their  struggles,  and  aided 
their  efforts.  But  time  appears  to  have  smoothed  down  his 
animosity  and  to  have  suggested  wiser  counsels.  For  the 
wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him,  there  had  been 
terrible  atonement ;  and  we  had  made  subsequent  reparation 
by  restoring  him  to  his  old  place  in  the  Balia  Ilissar.  Our 
subjugation  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  facility  with  which  we  liad 
established  ourselves  at  Peshawur,  from  which  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  expel  the  Sikhs,  must  have  convinced  him,  too, 
that  whatever  may  have  lieen  our  temporary  reverses,  the  mili¬ 
tary  prowess  of  Great  Britain  was  undiminished.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  besides,  that  the  deaths  of  the  more  warlike  of  the 
Ameer’s  sons  may  have  contributed  to  give  a  more  pacific 
direction  to  his  j)olicy.  At  all  events,  during  the  last  few 
years.  Dost  Mahomed  has  been  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the 
British  Government.  Early  in  1855,  his  son,  Ilyder  Khan, 
came  down  to  Peshawur,  and  there  concluded  with  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  a  treaty  of  general  amity,  by  which  the  two  states 
undertook  to  respect  the  territories  of  each  other,  but  entered 
into  no  more  sjKJcific  engagements. 

A  treaty  of  general  amity  of  this  description  was  perfectly 
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consistent  with  the  rule  which  the  British  Government  in  India 
seems  to  have  prescribed  to  itself,  of  interfering  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  aftairs  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  other  countries  of 
Central  Asia.  We  have  left  things,  in  homely  language,  to 
take  their  chance ;  and  the  chance  which  they  have  taken  is 
momentous  in  itself,  and  likely  to  Ik;  more  momentous  in  its 
results.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  fix  our  attention  on  events  resembling,  in  their 
main  features,  those  which  so  disturbed  us  in  1837-38.  A 
Persian  army  is  before  Herat ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that 
llussian  diplomacy  is  in  the  back-ground,  ready  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fall  of  a  city  which  is  rejmted  to  be  the  ‘  gate  of 
‘  Hindostan.’ 

We  shall  speak  presently  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
tended,  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  frontier,  to  evolve  this  import¬ 
ant  crisis.  But  it  is  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
whole  question,  to  take  more  fully  into  consideration  the  internal 
politics  of  Afghanistan.  Before  the  English  Government  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  an  armed  interference  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  it  had  been  subject  to  a  divided  authority.  With  the 
exception  of  Herat,  which  was  ruled  by  a  member  of  the  old 
royal  family  (the  Suddozyes),  Afghanistan  was  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Barukzye  brothers,  of  whom  Dost  Mahomed 
was  the  chief.  Caubul  and  the  adjacent  country  were  under 
his  immediate  rule.  Jellalabad  was  governed  by  his  lieutenant. 
But  Candahar  and  the  country  to  the  westward  were  subject 
to  Kohun-Dil-Khan,  Poor-Dil-Khan,  and  other  half-brothers 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  who  acknowledged  generally  the  chiefship  of 
the  Ameer,  but  exercised  an  independent  administration.  It 
had  always  been  an  open  question  with  English  politicians, 
whether  the  disunion  of  several  principalities  in  Afghanistan, 
or  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  under  one  ruler,  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  our  interests.  The  latter  project,  how¬ 
ever,  was  adopted,  and  an  attem])t  was  made  to  jdace  the  entire 
country  under  the  government  of  Sliah  Soojih.  On  the  advance 
of  the  British  army  with  this  intent  in  1838,  whilst  Dost  Ma¬ 
homed  fled  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  afterwards  to  reappear  in 
arms  against  us,  and  to  be  carried  a  prisoner  to  Hindostan, 
Kohun-Dil-Khan  and  his  brothers  found  an  asylum  in  Persia. 

Tliey  had  long  been  coquetting  with  that  State.  Before  the 
British  had  determined  upon  the  policy  which  they  were  to 
jnirsue  in  Afghanistan,  the  Candahar  Sirdars  and  the  Siiah  of 
Persia,  finding  a  convenient  go-between  in  the  llussian  agent, 
M.  Goutte,  had  discussed  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  by  which  Herat 
was  to  be  given  over  to  the  brothers,  and  held  in  nominal  sub- 
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jectlon  to  Persia.  Dost  ^Mahomed  had  never  favoured  this 
alliance.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  protested  against  it.  ‘  Oli ! 
‘  my  brother,  ’  he  wrote,  ‘  if  you  will  do  these  thin^,  without  my' 
‘  concuiTence,  what  will  the  world  say  to  it?’  The  Ameer  was 
at  this  time  in  communication  with  Alexander  Burnes,  still 
hopefid  of  an  alliance  with  the  English.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  belief  of  the  Candahar  Sirdars  that  this  allianco 
would  be  unfavourable  to  them,  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
eager  anxiety  with  which  they  turned  towards  the  friendship 
of  Persia.  Bunies  saw  clearly*  the  importance  to  British  interests 
of  severing  a  connexion  between  Candahar  and  Persia,  which 
Avas  certain  to  increase  all  our  difficulties  in  that  direction,  and, 
indeed,  to  hasten  the  very  evils  which  we  were  so  anxious  to 
avert.  As  Persia  and  Russia  were  making  large  offers,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  enter  the  market,  and  make  offers  too 
on  the  part  of  his  own  Government.  ‘  The  chiefs  of  Candahar,’ 
he  wrote  in  a  private  letter,  ‘had  gone  over  to  Persia.  I  have 
‘  detached  them  and  offered  them  British  protection  and  cash,  if 
‘  they  would  recede  and  if  Persia  attacked  them.  I  have  no 
‘  authority'  to  do  so ;  but  am  I  to  stand  by  and  see  us  ruined  at 
‘  Candahar,  when  the  Government  tell  me  an  attack  on  Herat 
‘  would  be  most  unpalatable  ?  Herat  has  been  besieged  fifty 
‘  days,  and  if  the  Persians  move  on  Candahar,  I  am  off  there 
‘  with  the  Ameer  and  his  forces,  and  mean  to  pay  the  piper  my- 
‘  self.’  —  Burnes  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  was  severely 
censured  by  his  Government.  His  ])olicy  of  course  fell  to  the 
ground ;  though  Lord  Auckland  had  the  candour  afterwards  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  the  best  which  could  have  been  adopted 
at  the  time.  But  instead  of  followdng  a  course  so  clear  and 
intelligible  as  this,  England  suffered  tiie  Candahar  Sirdars  to 
fling  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Persia,  and  would  not  even 
take  measures  to  secure  the  attachment  of  Dost  Mohamed,  who 
could  only  be  driven  into  the  Persian  alliance  by  our  utter 
abandonment  of  his  cause.  If  the  mistake  we  then  committed 
was  apparent  some  twenty  years  ago,  how  much  more  patent 
is  it  at  the  present  time,  when,  wisely  profiting  by  our  past 
errors  and  exiteriences,  we  are  reverting  very  much  to  the  okl 
policy',  which  Burnes  and  others  recommended  when  they'  first 
saw  the  necessity  of  making  strenuous  efforts  to  combat  the 
llusso-Persian  league  on  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan. 

It  has  been  necessary  somewhat  to  dwell  upon  the  Candahar 
question,  for  it  must  enter  largely  into  our  considerations  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  war  with  Persia.  The  Candahar  Sirdars, 
wholly  abandoned  by  the  English,  were  willing  to  become  the 
vassals  of  Persia,  and  when  our  armies  advauced  upon  their 
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city,  they  became,  as  we  have  said,  her  guests.  After  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  British  army  and  the  restoration  of  Barukzye 
rule,  the  Candahar  brothers  returned  to  their  old  home ;  but  they 
had  lost  much  of  their  former  sense  of  independence,  and  their 
leanings  towards  the  Persian  connexion  they  did  not  care  to 
disguise.*  But  Dost  Mahomed  saw  clearly  the  danger  of  this  — 
saw  that  if  he  did  not  closely  watch  the  progress  of  events  in 
AVestern  Afghanistan,  not  Herat  only,  but  Herat  and  Candahar, 
would  become  virtually,  if  not  nominally,  dependencies  of  Persia, 
—  and  he  determined,  when  fitting  occasion  should  present  itself, 
to  bring  Candahar  under  his  direct  rule.  The  death  of  Kohun- 
dil-Khan  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  smoothed  the  Ameer’s  way  to 
success ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  became  master  of 
Candahar. 

This  event  alarmed  the  Court  of  Persia.  Or,  if  no  real  ap- 


*  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  were  properly  grateful  to 
the  Shah.  It  has  been  said  that  we  always  hate  those  from  wliom  we 
have  received  obligations ;  and  M.  Ferrier  relates  that  Kohun-Dil- 
Klian  spoke  bitterly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  liad  been  treated  by 
the  Persian  Government.  'I'lie  passage  in  which  he  relates  this  is 
interesting.  ‘  lie  (Kohun-Dil-Khan)  complained  in  equally  strong 
‘  terms,  of  the  English,  the  Russians,  and  the  Persians.  He  re- 
‘  proached  the  first  bitterly,  with  having  violated  the  conventions 
‘  made  by  Burnes,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  with  him  and  his 
‘brother  Dost  Mahomed,  and  with  having  disloyally  invaded  the 
‘  country,  turned  out  and  set  aside  all  persons  of  rank  and  importance 
‘  from  public  appointments,  and  replaced  them  by  upstarts,  lie  held 
‘  the  Russian  Government,  he  said,  to  be  no  less  disloyal,  because 
‘  they  had  not  fulfilled  a  fourth  part  of  the  engagements  that  Vik- 
‘  tevich  had  made  for  them.  “  The  Czar  has  allowed  you  English 
‘  “  to  invade  us,  and  abandoned  Mohamed  Shah  at  the  moment  he 
*  “  would  have  taken  Herat ;  just  when  my  son  had  started  with  4000 
‘  “horsemen,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour  on  the  Furrah  side 
‘  “  of  the  country.”  ....  After  that  he  discussed  the  Persians  with 
‘  no  less  bitterness,  recriminating  against  the  Shah,  and  his  minister 
‘  Alcerza  Hadjee  Aghassi ;  laying  to  their  incapacity  the  failure  of 
‘  the  siege  of  Herat,  and  besides  accusing  them  of  having  tampered 
‘  with  the  negotiations  that  brought  on  his  ruin  ;  but  the  point  on 
‘  which  he  felt  the  greatest  indignation  against  them,  was  the  manner 
‘  in  which  they  treated  him,  when  he  took  refuge  in  their  country. 
‘  He  considered  that  the  estate  appointed  him  by  the  Shah,  for  the 
‘  support  of  himself  and  his  family,  was  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of 
‘  his  dignity.’  {^Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  331,  332.)  M.  Ferrier,  after 
stating  that  the  estate  realised  30,000  tomauns  a  year,  adds,  ‘  I  could 
‘with  justice  have  appeared  astonished  at  his  unreasonable  discontent, 
‘  if  I  had  not  known  that  gratitude  is  a  virtue  unknown  in  the  breast 
‘  of  a  Mussulman.’ 
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prehensions  were  entertained,  at  all  events  it  was  politic  to  ex¬ 
press  them.  The  Shah  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the 
integrity  of  his  frontier  was  threatened,  lint  Dost  Mahomed 
had,  at  this  time,  no  intention  of  marching  on  to  Herat.  The 
independence  of  Afglianistau  lay  very'  near  to  his  heart;  and 
a  few  montlis  before  he  had  been  deeply  offended  by  the  Persian 
Government,  which  had  offered  to  aid  him  with  money  and  troops 
against  all  foreign  pow'crs,  if  he  wonld  acknowledge  his  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Shah.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  move  forward 
without  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  British-Tndian  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  had  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Herat, 
and  did  not  encourage  a  forward  movement.*  The  Shall,  how¬ 
ever,  pretendeil  to  see  danger  where  no  ilanger  was,  and  seized 
the  ojiportunity,  in  defiance  of  his  engagements  with  our  Go¬ 
vernment,  to  eejuip  an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Herat. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  turn  our  attention  towards 
the  progress  of  events  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  frontier.  Our 
diplomatic  connexion  w'ith  the  court  of  Teheran  commenced 
with  the  present  century.  It  originated  in  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Governor-general  of  India,  respecting  the  invasion  of  that 
country  by  the  Afglians.  It  was  our  policy  then,  to  encourage 
what  we  have  since  been  so  anxious  to  avert  — a  Persian  attack 
upon  the  Afghan  frontier.  The  Shah  of  Persia  was  to  be  sti¬ 
mulated  to  advance  upon  Herat,  in  order  that  the  necessity  of 
facing  a  present  danger  in  one  direction  might  draw  him  away 
from  his  designs  of  conquest  in  another.  Internal  revolt,  how'- 
ever,  anticipated  the  work  of  foreign  invasion ;  and  before  the 
English  envoy  reached  Teheran,  Zemaun  Shah  had  been  rendered 
harmless  by  the  rebellion  of  his  own  brother.  Our  policy  was 
then,  as  since,  of  a  defensive  character.  The  enemies  whom  we 
dreaded  w'ere  the  Afghans,  and  w’e  looked  to  Persia  to  protect 
us  by  creating  seasonable  diversions  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Afghanistan. 

But  this  scheme  of  defenee  soon  underwent  a  material  change. 
The  French  took  the  jilace  of  the  Afghans  as  the  enemies,  against 
whom  it  seemed  expedient  to  protect  ourselves  by  diplomatic 
efforts  beyond  our  north-western  frontier.  Persia,  Afghan- 

*  When  Dost  Mahomed,  in  the  early  part  of  1855,  entered  into 
the  treaty  of  general  amity  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  text,  he  was  anxious  to  bring  Herat  into  the 
federation,  and  to  obtain  from  tlie  British  Government  a  guarantee 
for  the  independence  of  Afgiianistan ;  but  Hyder  Khan,  w’ho  repre¬ 
sented  the  Ameer,  was  satisfied  with  our  general  assurances,  that 
we  should  not  legard  with  indifference  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Persia  to  extend  her  dominion  into  the  Afghan  country. 
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istan,  Scindc,  and  the  Punjab  were  all  to  be  brought  into  a  great 
defensive  confederacy.  The  year  1809  witnessed  the  comjdetion 
of  a  treaty  with  each  of  these  several  states.  AVith  tlie  Punjab 
we  entered  into  no  8j)ecific  engagement.  The  treaty  was  one 
only  of  general  amity.  The  treaty  with  Scinde  was  little  more, 
exeept  that  the  Ameers  undertook  not  to  allow  the  settlement 
in  their  country  of  ‘the  tribe  of  the  French.’  With  Caubul 
our  engagements  were  of  a  more  decided  character.  The  first 
article  of  the  treaty  set  forth  that  ‘as  tlie  French  and  Persians 
‘  have  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  state  of  Caubul,  if 
‘  they  should  wish  to  pass  through  the  king’s  dominions,  the 
‘  servants  of  the  Heavenly  Throne  shall  prevent  their  passage, 

*  and  exerting  themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  power  in  making 
‘  war  upon,  and  repelling  them,  shall  not  [)ermit  them  to  cross 
into  British  India.’ 

So  far,  the  Afghans  and  the  Persians  would  seem  to  have 
changed  places  as  regarded  their  relative  positions  towards  the 
British  Giovernment  in  India.  In  1800,  we  leagued  ourselves 
with  the  Persians  against  the  Afghans;  and  in  1809  with  the 
Afghans  against  the  Persians.  But  whilst,  in  that  last-named 
year,  we  were  thus  entering  into  engagements  hostile  to  the 
Persians,  we  were,  at  the  very  same  time,  contracting  friendly 
relations  with  them — among  which  was  an  engagement  jdedging 
the  Persians,  ‘in  case  the  dominions  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
‘  in  India  are  attacked  or  invaded  by  the  Afghans  or  any  other 
‘  power,’  to  ‘  afford  a  force  for  the  protection  of  the  saiil  domi- 
‘nions;’  whilst  another  article  of  the  treaty  specified  that,  ‘in 
‘  case  war  takes  jdace  between  His  Persian  Majesty  and  the 
‘  Afghans,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  not 
‘  take  any  i)art  therein,  unless  it  be  at  the  desire  of  both  parties 
‘  to  afford  his  mediation  for  peace.’  The  reciprocity,  indeed,  of 
these  treaties  reminds  us  of  the  well  known  school-boy  trick, 

‘  Heads,  I  win ;  tails  you  lose.’  If  either  the  Persians  or  the 
Afghans  attacked  our  dominions,  the  other  wsis  to  defend  us ; 
but  if  either  attacked  the  other,  we  were  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate.  It  may  appear  to  be  good  diplomacy  to  accomplish  this ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that,  however  advantageous  it  may  be  for 
a  time,  in  the  ‘  long  run  ’  it  cannot  succeed.  It  is  short-sighted 
policy  at  the  best.  It  raises,  not  unjustly  or  unreasonably,  a 
suspicion  of  our  good  faith,  and  causes  us  to  be  regarded  as  a 
nation  on  whom  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed,  and  from  an 
alliance  with  whom  nothing  is  to  be  gained  but  disappointment, 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

But,  although  the  British  Government  thus  repudiated  all 
intervention  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Persians  and  Afghans,  it 
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niuiertook  a  specific  enj^ageinent  for  the  prevention  of  an 
Kuropeuu  attack  upon  the  Persian  territories.  In  return  for 
tlie  pletlgc  of  the  King  of  Persia  ‘  not  to  permit  any  European 
‘  force  whatever  to  pass  tlirough  Persia,  eitlter  towards  India,  or 
‘  towards  the  parts  of  that  country,’  His  Britannic  Majesty 
undertook,  in  the  event  of  any  European  forces  invading  the 
Persian  territories,  to  furnish  ‘a  force,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  a 
‘  subsidy  with  warlike  auununition,  such  as  guns,  muskets,  &c., 

‘  and  oificers,  to  the  account  that  it  tnay  be  to  the  advantage  of 
*  botli  parties,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Invading  force.’  These 
engagements  were  confirmed  in  the  definitive  treaty  which 
was  concluded  in  1814  by  Messrs.  Morler  and  Ellis,  and  the 
amount  of  subsidy  was  fixed  at  ‘  200,000  tomauins  annually.’ 
It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  the  subsidy  should  not  be 
paid  in  case  the  war  were  ‘  produced  by  an  aggression  on  the 
‘  part  of  Persiiu’  At  the  same  time  Great  Britain  undertook, 
in  the  event  of  Persia  going  to  war  with  one  of  our  allies,  to 
‘  use  our  best  endeavours  to  bring  Persia,  and  such  European 
‘  power,  to  a  friendly  understanding.’ 

For  some  years  there  was  no  occasion  to  test  the  sincerity 
with  which  Persia  and  Great  Britain  had  entered  into  these  en¬ 
gagements.  F ranee  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  in  Asia  ;  and 
the  treaty  of  Goolistan  restrained  for  a  while  the  aggressive  im¬ 
pulses  of  Kussia.  But  in  1826,  war  again  broke  out  between 
Persia  and  Kussia;  and  a  question  then  arose,  as  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  the  subsidy  contemplated  in  the 
treaty  of  1814,  or  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties. 
Upon  a  deliberate  review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease, 
and  of  the  oj)inions  expressed  by  the  highest  contemporary 
authorities,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  abandoned  her  ally  in  the  hour  of  need.  The 
question  of  the  subsidy  turned  upon  the  fact  of  aggression. 
AVas  Kussia  or  Persia  the  aggressor?  AVe  learn  from  some 
correspondence  recently  published  in  ^Ir.  Kaye’s  ‘  Life  of  Sir 
‘  John  Malcolm,’  that  the  Duke  of  AA'^ellington,  after  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  all  the  circumstauces 
of  the  late  war,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  ‘  although  the  ori- 
‘  ginal  provocation  was  given  by  the  Emperor  (of  Kussia)  by 
‘  the  seizure  in  time  of  peace  of  the  districts  of  Gokchah  and 
‘  Balilkloo,  avowedly  belonjging  to  the  King  of  Persia,  the  ex- 
‘  isting  hostilities  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter.’  But  he 
added,  ‘  even  though  it  should  be  decided  that,  as  the  aggressor, 
‘  the  King  of  Persia  ciinnot  have  his  (the  King  of  England’s) 
*  assistance  and  support,  he  will  still  remain  with  the  claim  of 
‘  his  Majesty’s  interference  in  his  favour.’  Sir  John  Malcolm 
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wrote  to  the  Duke,  saym",  ‘  You  certainly  arc  right.  There 
‘  is  a  positive  claim  in  faith  for  mediation.’  But  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  who  was  then  at  the  Foreign  Office,  was  disposed  to 
question  this  claim :  ‘  Does  not,’  he  asked  the  Duke  of  AVel- 
lington,  *  the  article  which  defines  the  casus  foederis  to  be  ag- 
‘  gression  gainst  Persia,  limit  the  effect  of  the  whole  treaty, 

‘  and  the  aim  of  the  sixth  article,  which  promises  our  media- 
‘  tion  ?  Are  we  bound  even  to  mediate  in  a  cause  in  which 
‘  Persia  was  the  aggressor?’* 

Sir  John  Malcolm’s  comments  on  this  arc  worth  giving :  — 

‘  Mr.  Canning  (he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  appears  to  me, 
from  all  I  have  heard  or  seen  of  his  opinions,  most  anxious  to  shake 
off  Persia.  In  point  of  policy,  1  believe  him  to  be  wrong  ;  but 
suppo-'ing  him  to  be  right,  he  must  take  care  that  he  does  not,  by 
injuring  our  reputation  for  good  faith  (no  matter  how  or  wherefore 
this  faith  was  pledged),  destroy  that  strength  on  which  we  must  trust 
for  every  stand  we  may  hereafter  have  to  make,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Araxes  to  those  of  the  Ganges,  against  the  encroachment  of 
Russia.  And,  with  respect  to  all  questions  of  faith,  as  connected 
with  Asiatic  states,  wo  must  decide  them  according  to  their  under¬ 
standing  of  them  when  the  obligation  was  contracted.  Better  for 
our  character  to  break  a  treaty  at  once  than  to  fritter  it  away  with 
nice  distinctions  drawn  from  Puffendorff,  Grotius,  and  Vattel, 
familiar  to  our  diplomatists  but  unintelligible  to  courts  like  those  of 
Teheran.  Such  a  proceeding  would  add  to  the  Ixjlief  of  our  bad 
faith  an  impression  of  our  art  and  meanness.’  (^Kaye's  Life  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  454,  455.) 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  particular  chapter  of  our  diplomatic 
history,  because,  as  regards  Persia,  the  epoch  was  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one  in  itself ;  and  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
turning  point,  from  which  Great  Britain  may  date  her  declining 
influence  at  the  Court  of  Teheran.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Persia  had  too  much  reason  to  look  upon 
Great  Britain  as  an  ally  from  whom  little  assistance  was  ever 
to  be  expected  in  the  hour  of  need.  We  desired  Persia  to 
regard  Great  Britain  as  a  friend,  but  we  shrunk  from  the 
performance  of  the  offices  of  friendship.  When  we  were  our¬ 
selves  in  any  difficulty,  or  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  we  were 
fain  to  run  to  Persia  to  assist  us :  but  when  the  time  came  for 
us  to  render  assistance  to  our  ally,  we  took  to  diplomatic  hair¬ 
splittings,  and  practically  ignored  our  obligations.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  therefore,  that  ever  since  the  conclusion  of 

*  ‘  The  whole  treaty,’  added  Mr.  Canning,  ‘  is  a  most  unlucky 
‘effort  of  negotiation;  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  it,  it  has  never 
‘  been  laid  before  Parliament.’ 
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the  treaty  of  Toorkamanchai,  Great  Britain  has  been  rc"arcle<l 
by  the  Persian  Court  with  little  favour  and  much  8usj)icion. 
Russia  has  made  herself  feared  in  Persia;  but  England  has 
l)een  neither  trusted  nor  feared. 

In  1826  the  Persian  Mission  was  again  placed  under  the 
Government  of  India.  In  some  respects  this  might  have  been 
a  change  for  the  better;  but  assuredly  little  good  was  likely 
to  arise  from  the  measure,  carried  out  in  such  a  spirit  as  that 
which  seems  to  have  imbued  the  measures  of  Mr.  Cunning. 
Sir  John  ^lalcolm  always  insisted  upon  the  exj)ediency  of 
placing  the  control  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Persia  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor-general  of  India;  but  he  urgc<l,  at 
the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  raising  the  dignity  of  the 
Mission  by  giving  it  credentials  also  from  the  Crown.  To 
this  pro{)osal  the  Foreign  Minister  was  not  inclined  to  listen. 
He  contended  that,  if  the  direction  of  our  Persian  diplomacy 
were  transferred  to  the  Governor-general,  the  Imperial  Go¬ 
vernment  ought  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
business.  It  was  manifestly  his  object  to  get  rid  of  Persia; 
and  so  far  he  succeeded.  For  some  years  England  was  little 
troubled  by  the  intrusion  of  the  affairs  of  Iran.  A  second- 
rate  Mission  was  maintained  at  the  Persian  Court.  If  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  the  gentlemen  comj)osing  it  could  have  given  it 
weight  and  influence,  it  would  have  sufficiently  possessed  these 
attributes.  But  lacking  all  external  splendour,  and  without 
the  prestige  of  royalty,  it  was  little  likely  to  make  any  im¬ 
pression  on  the  Persian  mind.  It  simply  existed,  as  a  fact  of 
small  moment.  Little  importance  was  attached  to  it  by  our 
own  Government ;  and  it  was  not  reasonably  to  be  expected 
that  Persia  should  go  beyond  our  own  estimate  of  its  worth. 
We  had  not  taught  the  Shah  to  be  afraid  of  us ;  but  others  had 
taught  him  to  be  suspicious  of  our  designs.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  that  the  fact  of  the  British  Mission  being  controlled  by 
the  Company’s  government  increased  the  suspicions  of  the 
Persian  Court.  The  very  name  of  Commerce  in  the  mouths  of 
our  agents  seemed  to  alarm  them.  Russia  had  been  planting 
consular  establishments  in  Persia  and  Armenia;  but  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Shah  was  jealous  in  the  extreme  of  any  similar 
movement  on  the  part  of  his  English  allies,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  our  consulates  might  counteract  the  danger 
arising  from  the  Russian  establishments.  Sir  John  Campbell 
pleaded  in  vain.  Doubtless,  there  were  those  intent  on 
keeping  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Persian  statesmen  the 
significant  fact,  that  English  commerce  had  made  India  an 
English  province. 
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In  1835,  the  control  of  the  Persian  Mission  was  a^ain  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Foreign  Office;  and  Mr.  Ellis  was  sent  out  to 
supersede  Sir  John  Campbell.  In  many  respects  the  cj)Och 
was  an  important  one.  We  had  just  begun  to  awaken  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  information  respecting 
the  countries  of  Central  Asia  and  of  the  designs  of  Russia  in 
that  direction.  We  liad  discovered  the  activity  of  tlie  Mus¬ 
covite  on  the  Caspian.  We  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a 
place  as  Mangooshlak,  and  we  had  calculated  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Khiva.  ^Ir.  Wyburd,  an  officer  of  the  Indian 
navy,  who  hapjKjncd  to  be  on  leave  at  Teheran,  had  been  de¬ 
spatched  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  just  before  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  to  obtain  and  bring  back  all  available  infoi’ination  respect¬ 
ing  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  Russians ;  and  especially 
with  rc8j)ect  to  their  depots  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The 
adventurous  envoy  was  never  heard  of  again.  But  we  ascer¬ 
tained,  without  his  inquiries,  the  meaning  of  Russian  activity 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  learnt  fully  to  apjtre- 
ciate  its  im{)ortance. 

There  wsis  more  than  this,  in  1835,  to  disturb  the  minds  of 
our  diplomatists.  One  of  the  first  communications  which  Mr. 
Ellis  made  to  the  Foreign  Office  was  to  the  ettect  that  Persia 
had  ‘  very  extende«l  schemes  of  conquest  in  the  direction  of 
‘  Afghanistan,  and  in  common  with  all  liis  subjects  conceives  that 
‘  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  Herat  and  Candahar  is  as  com- 
‘  plete  now  as  in  the  reign  of  the  Suftaveaii  dynasty.’  In  the 
autumn  of  the  preceding  year  the  asserted  claims  of  Persia  had 
been  even  more  immoderate  ;  for  the  Persian  minister  had  told 
!Sir  John  Campbell,  that  ‘  Afghanistan,  at  least  to  a  point  beyond 
*Caubul,  was  part  of  the  Persian  dominions.’  Even  then  the 
Court  of  Teheran  was  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  English. 
The  futile  efforts  of  Shah  Soojah,  unaided  by  our  armies  or 
our  money,  to  regain  the  throne  of  Caubul,  had  created  no  little 
anxiety  at  Teheran ;  and  the  Persian  minister  had  candidly 
acknowledged,  with  reference  to  our  supposed  support  of  the 
Shah,  that,  although  he  had  no  fear  of  the  Afghans,  or  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  or  of  the  Sindhians,  or  all  of  them  together,  he 
knew  that  Persia  could  not  resist  the  Afghans  aided  by  the 
English. 

To  anticipate  danger  is  often  to  create  it.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  these  previsions  of  an  iiUiance  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Suddozye  princes  of  Afghanistan  sharpened 
the  desire  of  Mahomed  Shah  to  bring  Herat  under  his  dominion. 
It  was  an  old  project,  which,  arrested  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
had  been  revived  soon  after  his  accession,  and  which  now  had 
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taken  such  deep  root  in  his  mind  that  nothing  could  extirpate 
it.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  mapped 
out.  Still  that  year  ])assed  away ;  and  the  early  part  of  1837 
passed  away  also ;  and  the  Persian  army  was  not  marching  on 
Herat.  But  the  autumn  of  1837  saw  the  commencement  of 
operations ;  and  before  tlie  end  of  November  the  troops  of  Ma¬ 
homed  Shall  had  actually  laid  siege  to  Herat. 

The  details  of  this  memorable  siege  arc  well  known.  It 
lasted  from  the  23rd  of  November  1837  to  the  ‘Jth  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1838.  AVe  observe  that  M.  Ferrier,  on  the  authority  of 
Yar  Mahomed  himself,  confirms  the  statement  of  the  English 
historian  of  the  war,  that  the  failure  of  the  Persians  was 
chiefiy  occasioned  by  the  disunion  and  treason  of  their  chiefs. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  expedition  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  small  as  were  its  dimensions,  tended  materially  to  induce 
Mahomed  Shah  to  withdraw  his  troops,  re  infecta,  from  the 
Afghan  frontier.  History,  indeed,  has  few  examples  of  so 
serviceable  a  demonstration  upon  so  small  a  scale. 

The  siege  of  Herat  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  assembling 
of  the  Army  of  the  Indus,  and  the  march  upon  Candahar.  Even 
those  authorities  who  condemn  the  policy  of  the  war  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan, —  who  think  that  after  the  siege  had  been  raised, 
our  operations  should  have  been  suspended,  and  who  conceive 
that  in  no  case  could  it  have  been  wise  to  support  the  claims 
of  iShah  Soojah, — for  the  most  part  admit  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  British  Government  to  adopt  vigorous  measures,  in  one 
direction  or  in  another,  to  drive  the  Persians  back  from  Herat. 
‘  I  don’t  know,’  wrote  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  December, 
1838,  to  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  ‘  that  while  the  siege  of 
‘  Herat  continued,  j)articularly  by  the  aid  of  Russian  officers 
‘  and  troops,  even  in  the  form  of  deserters,  the  Government 
‘  of  India  could  have  done  otherwise  than  prepare  for  its  de- 
‘  fence.’  No  unprejudiced  writer  ever  denies  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance  of  Herat,  as  the  ‘  gate  of  India ;  ’  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  office  of  durwan  out  of  the  hands  of  false  friends 
no  less  than  of  open  enemies.  It  is  not  contended  that  in 
1838,  we  should  have  done  nothing.  The  opponents  of  the 
policy  that  was  adopted,  only  declare  that  we  combated  the 
danger  in  the  wrong  way,  when  we  marched  into  Afghanistan 
and  placed  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne. 

There  was  no  fear  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  Persian  army 
at  Herat,  so  long  as  the  British  forces  occupied  Afghanistan. 
But  even  then  Yar  Mahomed  coquetted  with  Persia,  and  whilst 
he  was  drawing  freely  upon  the  British  treasury,  declared  that 
his  heart  was  with  Iran  all  the  time.  No  great  importance  can 
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be  attached  to  these  declarations.  The  Wuzeer,  whose  craft 
was  of  the  finest  temper  and  treachery  of  the  highest  finish, 
thought  that  the  British  minister  would  pay  more  liberally  for 
his  friendship,  if  there  appeared  to  be  a  chance  of  losing  it. 
But,  however  false  to  the  English,  he  was  true  to  the  Afghans. 
He  upheld  the  national  cause,  and,  after  our  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan,  promoted  it,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  by  getting 
rid  of  his  master,  Shah  Kamran,  w’hom  habitual  intoxication 
was  killing  too  slowly,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  There  he  remained  supreme  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  some  ten  years  afterwards,  ruling  in  that  interval  with 
characteristic  rigour,  but  not  without  advantage  to  the  people. 
M.  Ferrier,  who  has  given  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 
interviews  with  the  Sirdar,  and  who  supplies  much  information 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  those  who  ask  where 
and  what  Herat  is,  says,  that  ‘  from  the  peasant!  to  the  highest 
‘  functionary  every  one  had  ready  access  to  Yar  Mahomed.’ 
‘He  gives  up,’ adds  the  narrator,  ‘six  hours  of  everyday  to 
‘  hear  the  complaints,  and  listen  to  the  petitions,  of  his  sub- 
‘  jects,  and  deals  out  prompt,  equitable,  and  severe  justice  to 

‘  all . The  Heratians,  who  never  before  enjoyed  such 

‘  security  of  life  and  property,  offer  up  many  a  fervent  prayer 
‘  that  the  vizier  may  long  reign  over  them.’ 

Yar  Mahomed  was  a  bold  bad  man,  but  he  was  the  ablest  of  the 
Afghan  Sirdars ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  his  death  was 
an  event,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  extended  far  beyond 
his  own  dominions.  There  is  nothing  more  fiital  to  the  peace 
of  Central  Asia  than  the  weakness  of  its  rulers.  In  all  oriental 
countries  it  is  the  same.  A  vigorous  government  is  the  safest 
and  the  best.  Runjeet  Singh  was  not  a  good  man,  but  he 
was  a  good  neighbour.  His  successors  were  weak;  and  with 
their  weakness  came  war.  Golab  Singh  of  Cashmere  is  not  a 
good  man,  but  he  is  a  good  neighbour;  and  we  know  not 
what  trouble  may  come  upon  us  when  he  ceases  to  rule.  The 
energies  of  such  men  are  often  misdirected ;  but  the  simple  fact 
that  they  are  men  of  energy  and  decision  suffices  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace.  In  the  case  of  Herat  this  was  peculiarly 
manifest.  Yar  Mahomed  sate  for  nearly  ten  years  on  the 
throne  which  he  had  usurped,  and  during  those  ten  years  we 
did  not  disquiet  ourselves  so  much  on  the  score  of  Herat  as  on 
that  of  Houololu. 

But  out  of  the  imbecility  of  Syud  Mahomed  arose  dangers 
which  had  lain  dormant  during  the  vigorous  reign  of  his  father. 
The  insecurity  of  his  position  soon  suggested  to  him  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  foreign  succour.  Internal  revolt  threatened  him  at 
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home.  The  Candahar  Sirdars  were  pressinfif  upon  him  from 
abroad ;  and  he  doubted  his  ability,  in  so  distracted  a  state  of 
affairs,  to  resist  unaided  the  Barukzye  invasion.  In  this  con¬ 
juncture,  he  turned  for  support  and  assistance  to  Persia ;  and 
consented  to  become  the  vassal  of  the  Shah. 

As  the  year  (1852)  advanced,  the  ascendancy  of  Persia  at 
Herat  became  more  and  more  apparent  to  the  British  Minister, 
and  the  subject  was  repeatedly  brou{»ht  to  the  notice  of  Lord 
Derby’s  Government.  After  many  subterfuges  and  equivoca¬ 
tions,  open  denials,  and  general  assurances  of  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  Persia,  both  by  the  Shah’s  Ministers  at  Teheran  and 
the  Persian  charge  d'affaires  in  London,  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  threw  off  the  mask  and  formally  announced  that  Herat 
was  thenceforth  to  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  Persian 
monarchy,  and  that  the  military  resources  of  Persia  would  be 
employed  against  any  Afghan  power  that  might  seek  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  her  newly-acquired  possession. 

The  Shah  had  despatched  a  force  into  the  Heratee  territory, 
but  avowedly  only  to  quiet  tbe  internal  disturbances  of  a  dis¬ 
tracted  neighbour.  This  interference,  though  distasteful  to  the 
British  Government,  had  not  been  oj)enly  resented.  But  when 
the  mediator  became  overtly  and  avowedly  the  usurper ;  when 
the  army  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Heratee  territory,  as  a 
police  force  to  restore  order  to  a  friendly  State,  became  au  array 
of  occupation  ;  and  an  independent  Afghan  principality  was  dc- 
clareil  to  l)e  an  appendage  to  the  monarchy  of  Persia,  it  became 
necessary  that  Great  Britain  should  take  some  decided  steps  to 
prevent  so  dangerous  a  consummation.  Unwilling,  until  every 
other  means  had  been  tried  to  bring  Persia  to  a  just  sense  of 
her  duty,  to  break  off  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  British 
Government  with  that  State,  and  to  withdraw  our  Mission  from 
Teheran,  Lord  Malmesbury  directed  our  Minister  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  Government  of  the  Shah,  the 
sentiments  with  which  w’e  regarded  the  course  he  was  pursuing ; 
and  to  intimate  to  him  that,  unless  the  Persian  troops  were 
withdrawn  entirely  from  the  Heratee  territory,  and  that  princi¬ 
pality  relieved  not  only  from  Persian  domination,  but  from  the 
interference  of  Persia  in  its  internal  affairs,  no  representative  of 
the  Shah’s  Government  would  be  permitted  to  hold  {wlitical  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  A  communication  to 
the  same  effect  was  made  directly  to  the  Persian  ^linister  in 
London ;  and  our  representative  at  Teheran  was  instructed  to 
hold  only  the  most  cold  and  formal  intercourse  with  the  Shah’s 
Government,  until  they  had  complied  with  our  demands.  The 
boundary  disputes  between  Persia  and  Turkey  rendered  it  in- 
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cxpeilient  that  the  functions  of  the  British  Mission  should  be 
wholly  suspended;  but  Colonel  Shell  was  directed  to  conhne 
its  duties  as  much  as  possible  to  offices  of  mediation  between 
those  two  States.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  hinted,  that  the 
Persian  Government,  mindful  of  what  had  taken  place  a  few 
years  before,  must  be  aware  that  Great  Britain  could  easily 
make  its  power  felt  in  a  manner  which  would  sensibly  affect 
the  interests  of  their  country  —  that  such  a  course  would  be 
painful  in  the  extreme  to  the  British  Government,  but  that  they 
M’crc  determined  not  to  suffer  any  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
independent  Afghan  principalities,  or  any  attemi)t  to  change 
the  ])olitical  status  of  the  countries  lying  between  the  boundaries 
of  Persia  and  the  frontier  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

These  warnings  were  not  without  effect  upon  the  Persian 
Government.  Tlie  Shah  and  his  Ministers  were  alarmed.  The 
allusion,  vague  as  it  was  in  words,  but  of  a  purport  not  to  be 
mistaken,  to  another  demonstration  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  brought 
for  a  while  the  statesmen  of  Teheran  to  their  senses;  and 
Colonel  Shell  had  little  difficulty  in  extracting,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  present  fear,  an  eng^ement  from  the  Shah’s 
Government  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Herat,  and 
cease  from  all  military  occupation  of  the  country.  But  as  soon 
as  tlie  first  effect  of  the  warning  had  passed  away,  the  Persian 
Ministry,  with  characteristic  instability  and  faithlessness,  began 
to  exhibit  a  disposition  to  withdraw  from  their  engagements,  or 
to  give  to  them  so  limited  an  interpretation  and  so  to  burden 
them  with  conditions,  as  wholly  to  nullify  their  effect. 

A  correspondence,  extending  over  the  three  first  weeks  of 
January,  then  arose  between  Colonel  Shell  and  the  Persian 
Suddr  Azim  —  the  Shah  himself  breaking  in  with  an  autograph 
letter  to  our  ^linister.  The  substantial  j)oint  upon  which  the 
Persian  Government  insisted  was,  that  if  they  undertook  to  cease 
from  idl  Interlerence  in  the  affairs  of  Herat,  Great  Britain 
should  pledge  herself  also  to  maintain  a  like  system  of  non¬ 
interference.  It  was  contended,  that  in  the  treaties  negotiated 
by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  there 
had  been  stipulations  to  this  effect,  ratified  by  successive 
sovereigns.  Why,  then,  it  was  asked,  should  they  not  be 
repeated  ?  And,  why  it  was  asked,  should  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  shrink  from  undertaking  the  obligation  which  they  sought 
to  impose  upon  their  ally?  The  answer  to  this  was  plain. 
The  aggressive  conduct  of  Persia  InijKjratively  called  for  that 
restraint,  which  the  passiveness  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  Herat  by  no  means  rendered  necessary.  Persia 
had  attempted  —  nay,  was  even  then  attempting  —  to  subjugate 
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Herat ;  but  more  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  England 
had  concerned  herself  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  the  principality. 

As  the  month  advanced,  the  Persian  Minister  continued  to 
exhibit  the  same  strong  inclination  to  slide  away  from  the 
original  engagement,  into  which  he  had  entered  under  the 
pressure  of  a  fresh  alarm.  He  declared  that  this  engagement 
was  only  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  conditional  arrangement 
between  two  Ministers,  which  needed  the  consent  of  the  Shah  to 
give  it  validity ;  but  protested  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  British  Government.  Another 
convention  was  offered  to  Colonel  Sheil,on  the  18th  of  January; 
but  it  contained  the  clause  prohibitory  of  English  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Herat,  and  it  omitted  certain  stipulations*  which 
our  Minister  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  efiectiveness  of  the 
arrangement;  whilst,  .at  the  same  time,  all  the  engagements 
Avere  worded  in  language  of  such  studied  ambiguity  that  their 
evasion  might  have  been  easily  accomplished  by  agents  less 
adroit  at  such  work  than  a  Persian  statesman.  The  terms  were 
therefore  rejected  ;  and  the  document  containing  them  returned 
to  the  Minister,  with  an  intimation  from  Colonel  Shell,  that  they 
were  too  much  at  variance  with  the  original  engagement  for  him 
to  accept  and  submit  to  the  Government  he  represented. 

The  decided  language  of  the  British  ^linister  Avas  not  Avlthout 
its  effect  upon  the  Persian  councils ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  a  neAv  engagement,  in  conformity  Avlth  the  original  agree¬ 
ment,  Avas  drawn  up,  sanctioned  by  the  Shah,  submitleil  to 
Colonel  Shell,  and  accepted  by  him.  This  engagement,  or  ‘  con- 
*  ventlon,’  as  it  has  been  termed,  (somewhat  loosely  as  appears 
to  us,)  bears  date  the  25th  of  January,  1853  ;  and  binds  the 
Persian  GoA'cmment  not  to  send  troops  on  any  account  to 
Herat,  except  Avhen  inA’aded  by  foreign  troops;  and,  even  in 
that  case,  to  AvithdraAv  them,  Avithout  their  entering  the  city, 
as  soon  as  the  foreigners  should  have  returned  to  their  own 
territory.  This  Avas  the  first  and  most  important  article  of  the 
engagement.  Beyond  this,  Persia  undertook  not  to  interfere 
in  .any  manner  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Herat — unless  so  far 
as  interference  existed  in  the  time  of  Yar  Mahomed  Khan  f  ;  to 

•  One  Avas,  that  a  copy  of  the  convention  should  be  sent  to  the 
ruler  of  Herat,  conjointly  by  the  British  and  Persian  Governments. 
Another  Avas,  tliat  the  Persian  agent  should  be  Avithdrawn  from  Herat 
Avithin  the  space  of  four  months. 

f  The  mention  of  this  qualifying  passage  seems  to  call  for  a  feAv 
words  of  explanation.  Yar  Maliomed,  in  Avhom  the  Avisdom  of  the 
serpent  Avas  ahvays  strong,  had  never  omitted,  either  in  Kamran’s 
or  in  his  own  time,  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  homage  to  Persia ; 
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aliandon  all  pretension  to  the  coinage  or  the  Khutbah*  being 
coiipleu  with  the  name  of  the  Shah;  to  recall  within  four 
months  the  Persian  agent  from  Herat ;  thenceforth  to  maintain 
no  j)ermanent  agent  there ;  and  to  set  at  liberty  unconditionally 
the  Heratce  Khans  in  durance  in  the  Persian  dominions.  The 
Persian  Government  undertook,  also,  to  address  a  letter  to 
Syud  Mahomed,  ruler  of  Herat,  containing  the  substance  of 
these  conditions,  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  a  person  belonging 
to  the  British  Mission.  It  was  added  that  if  Great  Britain 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Herat,  the  engagements  of  Persia 
were  to  be  invalid ;  and  if  any  foreign  power  —  such  iis  the 
Afghans  —  should  interfere  and  take  possession  of  Herat,  or  its 
dei)endencies,  the  British  Minister  should,  at  the  request  of  the 
Persian  Government,  use  friendly  means  to  induce  them  to 
retire  and  leave  Herat  in  its  old  state  of  independence. 

To  give  immediate  effect  to  this  engagement,  letters  were 
addressed  to  Syud  Mahomed,  both  by  the  Persian  Suddr 
Azim  and  the  British  Minister,  informing  him  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  thus  contracted  by  the  Shah.  The  ruler  of  Herat  was 
distinctly  told  by  the  Shah’s  Government,  that  Persia  never 
had,  nor  would  ever  have,  any  idea  of  taking  possession,  assum¬ 
ing  the  sovereignty,  or  governing  either  Herat  or  the  Heratee 
territory  or  its  people,  and  would  not  interfere  in  any  manner 
whatever  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Herat.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  Shah  himself  addressed  a  Firman  to  Syud  Mahomed, 
assuring  him  of  the  correctness  of  what  the  Suddr  Azira  had 
written  to  him,  and  saying,  that  he  (Syud  Mahomed)  would 
doubtless  act  in  conformity  with  it.  There  can  be  no  question, 
therefore,  that  full  effect  was  given  to  the  engagement  by  the 
Shah’s  Government,  and  by  the  Shah  himself,  and  that  so  far 
its  validity  eannot  be  disputed. 

That  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  British  Government  is  asserted 
by  Persia,  and  the  barren  assertion  is  sufficiently  true.  But 
the  engagement  was  not  one  to  require  any  ratification  on  our 
side.  It  was  not  a  bilateral  convention.  Whatever  it  under¬ 
took  was  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Persia.  It  was,  in 

assured  that  by  keeping  up  a  shadowy  semblance  of  fealty  he  would 
best  secure  the  substantial  independence  of  the  Heratee  State.  He 
had  paid,  we  believe,  some  small  amounts  of  tribute-money  coined  in 
the  Shah’s  name ;  but  this  coinage  had  never  been  circulated  in 
Herat ;  and  he  had,  by  other  formal  concessions,  recognised  the  Shah 
as  his  nominal  suzerain,  without  sinking  his  real  independence.  The 
‘interference’  was  something  very  ditferent  from  that  which  Persia 
sought  to  establish  after  Yar  Mahomed’s  death. 

*  A  Mahommedan  form  of  prayer  offered  up  for  the  reigning 
prince. 
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fact,  a  promissory  note  which  reqnirtnl  the  name  only  of  one 
party  to  <;ive  it  validity.  Great  Britain  undertook  nothing. 
The  engagements  of  Persia  wSre,  it  is  true,  conditional  on  the 
non-interference  of  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Herat.  But 
a  condition  does  nut  imply  an  undertaking.  And  as  there  was 
no  undertaking  u{K)n  our  part,  there  was  nothing  for  our  Go¬ 
vernment  to  ratify. 

The  question  is,  then,  was  the  condition  fulfilled  ?  The 
Persian  Gt)vernment  cqntend,  that  Colonel  Shell  enterctl  into 
communications  with  the  ruler  of  Herat ;  hut  the  communica¬ 
tion  was  not  of  a  kind  to  constitute  the  interference  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  conditional  article  of  the  engagement.  Colonel 
Shell  especially  declared  that  he  wotdd  not  undertake  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  communicating  with  the  Heratee  (government;  and 
so  little  did  the  Persian  (xovernment  at  the  time  consider  that 
this  declaration  absolved  them  from  the  performance  of  their 
engagements,  that  after  the  declaration  had  been  made,  the 
terms  of  the  engagement  were  publicly  anntmnced  by  the 
Persian  Government.  No  pretence  of  the  kind  was,  indeed, 
ever  put  forward,  until  Persia  found  it  convenient  to  seek  an 
excuse  for  her  own  faithlessness. 

That  a  government  so  false  to  the  very  core,  as  that  of  the 
Shah,  should  have  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  engagement  she 
had  contracted,  may  have  been  hoped,  but  assuredly  was  little 
expected,  by  those  who  watched  the  progress  of  events.  The 
long-cherished  designs  of  Persia  were  not  thus  to  be  smothered 
in  a  moment  by  the  weight  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  Shah 
still  fixed  his  longing  eyes  on  Herat;  and  Syud  Mahomed, 
weak,  irresolute,  and  Incapable  of  governing  his  principality, 
thought  more  of  his  own  safety  than  of  the  independence  of 
the  State.  Virtually,  though  the  Persian  army  was  withdrawn, 
he  continued  the  vassal  of  Persia.  Nay,  indeed,  he  openly  de¬ 
clared,  in  a  most  otfensive  letter  to  the  British  charge  if  affaires, 
that  the  Afghans  were  ‘  subjects  and  servants  of  the  Persian 
‘  Government ;  ’  ‘  especially  myself,’  he  added,  ‘  who  am  of  Per- 
‘  sian  blood,  and  who  am  alive  tlirough  the  Shah’s  favour,  and 
‘  who  have  no  other  option  but  to  obey  and  submit  to  his 
‘  authority.  My  government  and  my  life  are  in  his  hands.’ 

The  overt  acts  of  interference,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
Shah  were  not,  in  the  early  part  of  1853,  of  a  nature  to  call 
for  British  intervention ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  our  charge 
d'affaires  should  suspend  for  a  time  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Persian  Court. 

This  was  what  in  the  common  language  of  diplomatic  history 
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18  calle<l  ‘an  outrafre  on  the  British  Mission.’  One  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  Persian  princes  had  got  iKissession  of  a  house  lielonging 
to  one  Abdool  Kurreein  Khun,  a'natumlised  British  subject ;  and 
had  refused  either  to  pay  any  rent  for  the  tenure,  or  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  place.  Mr.  Thomson,  who  had  temporarily  succeeded 
Colonel  Shiel,  having  failed  to  obtain  from  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  any  reparation  for  this  act  of  injustice,  took  the  law  into 
his  own  hands,  and  directed  some  of  the  servants  of  the  Mission 
to  proceed  to  the  house,  to  present  a  letter  to  the  prince,  and 
obtain  possession  of  the  premises  as  tpiietly  as  tliey  could.  In¬ 
timation  of  this  having  been  given  to  the  Suddr  Azim,  he 
ordered,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  jieojile,  including 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Turkish  Mission,  the  chief  of  police 
to  send  some  of  his  jieople  to  the  spot,  and  if  they  found  the 
^Mission  servants  there,  to  ‘  beat  and  kill  them,  and  defile  their 
‘  fathers’  graves.’ 

But  the  indignity  put  upon  the  Mission  was  even  worse  than 
this ;  for  when  the  servants  went  down  to  the  house,  the 
Persian  officials  contriveil  to  collect  from  the  neighbouring 
harems  a  number  of  women,  who  beat  and  expelled  the  British 
emjdoyh.  If  our  people  had  turned  upon  the  women,  the 
Persians  would  have  made  it  a  pretext  for  attacking  and  killing 
them.  As  it  was,  they  were  doubly  disgraced,  and  the  Mission 
brought  into  general  contempt,  from  one  end  of  Teheran  to  the 
other. 

Reparation  was  sought,  promised,  and  not  given.  It  was 
the  old  story,  again  and  again  repeated,  of  subterfuges,  evasions, 
lying  explanations,  assurances  falsified,  and  pledges  broken. 
So  Mr.  Thomson  announced  a  suspension  of  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Persian  Court :  and,  if  this  had  not  produced 
the  desired  result,  the  effect  of  a  demonstration  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  w’ould  have  been  s[)eedily  tried.  But  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  disposed  to  push  matters  to  the  length  of  an  open 
rupture,  and  before  the  end  of  November,  apologies  were  made, 
somewhat  grudgingly,  and  accepted.  But  it  was  even  then 
believed  that  something  might  again  occur  to  disturb  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  thus  effected ;  and  the  occupation  of  Karrack  by 
British  troops  appeared  a  probable  event. 

The  commencement,  indeed,  of  the  year  1854,^  though  this 
immediate  difficulty  had  passed  away,  found  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Persian  Court  in  a  very  uncertain  state. 
There  were  several  expected  contingencies.  —  such  as  new 
interferences  with  the  Afghan  States*,  and  a  disposition  to  side 


*  There  were  reports,  indeed,  at  this  time  of  very  extensive 
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with  Russia  in  the  war  tlien  being  waged  against  Turkey, 
which  might  have  again  compelled  us  to  break  otf  our  diplo¬ 
matic  intercourse  with  the  Court  of  Teheran,  and  sigain  to 
l)ethink  ourselves  of  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  the  spring  of  this  year  witnessed  the  development  of  an 
event  which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  our  relations  with  Persia. 
Great  Britain  declared  war  against  Russia;  and  the  political 
weight  of  Persia  in  the  scale  of  nations  rose  at  once  by  reason 
of  her  proximity  both  to  the  Turkisli  and  the  Russian  frontier. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  Persian 
relations,  at  this  time,  both  with  the  Russian  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  but  the  space  at  our  disposal  is  wellnigh  exiiausted. 
That  the  Shah  might  at  any  time  during  the  war  have  caused 
embarrassment  to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  permanent  j)ower  of  Persia,  was  never  denied 
by  tlie  British  Government.  It  was  not,  however,  our  policy, 
in  this  conjuncture,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  active  assistance 
of  the  Court  of  Teheran.  What  we  desired  to  establish  was  the 
strict  neutrality  of  the  Persian  State.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
accomplish  at  least  the  semblance  of  this.  By  her  fear  of 
Russia  on  the  one  side,  and  of  England  on  the  other,  she  stood 
j)aralysed  into  inactivity.  She  knew  that  our  Government,  in 
the  event  of  any  hostile  Indicjitions,  would  send  a  force  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  strike  at  the  southern  parts  of  her 
empire.  And  it  had  been  hinted  to  her  by  the  Russian  Min¬ 
ister,  that  any  unfriendly  manifestation  towards  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Czar  would  be  followed  by  the  seizure  of  Asterabad 
by  the  Russian  forces  on  the  Caspian.  Russia  had  long  coveted 
this  possession,  and  was  only  too  likely  to  grasp  at  any  colour¬ 
able  pretext  for  such  an  extension  of  her  power. 

It  was  well  that  Persia  should  be  prepared  for  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  ;  but  any  warnings  or  suggestions  of  the  British 
Government  regarding  it  were  likely  to  cause  some  embarrass¬ 
ment.  It  was  hardly  probable,  indeed,  that  a  hint  should  be 
given  to  Persia  at  such  a  time,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
any  measure  calculated,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  advance  the 

Uu  sso-Persian  movements  in  Afghanistan  projected  by  the  Russian 
Government.  The  Shah  was  told  that,  when  the  war  with  Tuikey 
was  at  an  end,  Russia  would  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  great  operations 
in  Central  Asia,  including  the  conquest  of  Candahar,  which  was  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Siiah  as  the  price  of  his  co-operation.  But, 
in  all  probability,  this  was  only  put  forward  in  the  expectation  of 
encouraging  him  to  stand  hrmiy  by  Russia  during  her  war  with 
Turkey,  which  it  was  said  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
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interests  of  Great  Britain,  without  evoking  the  natural  cu¬ 
pidity  of  that  State,  and  raising  prodigious  dreams  of  vast 
pecuniary  recompenses.  But  warned  by  the  |)ast,  we  were 
slow  to  encumber  ourselves  witli  such  pledges ;  and  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  afford  to  Persia  only  the  barren  consolation  that  the 
i)est  service  we  could  render  her  would  be  by  means  of  our 
operations  in  the  Black  Sea.  But  as  the  year  advanced,  it 
became  more  and  more  probable  that  llussia,  out  of  resent¬ 
ment  for  Persia’s  refusal  to  co-operate  against  Turkey,  or  with 
the  hoj)e  of  distracting  the  attention,  and  crippling  the  activity 
of  Great  Britain,  would  resort  to  some  act  of  open  aggression, 
or  some  insidious  intrigues,  perhaps  even  more  dangerous,  the 
effect  of  which  u|)on  the  integrity  of  the  Persian  kingdom 
would  be  serious  and  enduring.  The  renewal  of  the  subsidy 
even  in  such  a  case  was  never  contemplated.  A  question, 
however,  might  well  have  arisen,  whether  it  would  not  be  ex- 
jtedient,  in  the  face  of  any  real  danger,  to  assist  Persia’s  de¬ 
fensive  measures,  by  means  of  pecuniary  grants  strictly  limited 
to  the  occasion.  The  Interest  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
preservation  of  the  indejHjndence  of  Persia  would  have  war¬ 
ranted  such  a  measure. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1854,  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  sent  out  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  ^linlster  Pleni[)o- 
tentiary  at  the  Court  of  Teheran.  At  this  time  our  relations 
with  Persia  were  altogether  in  a  more  satishictory  state  than 
they  had  been  during  the  two  or  three  preceding  years.  The 
Shah  seemed  to  have  ceased  for  a  while  from  his  long-cherished 
schemes  of  domination  in  Afghanistan.  He  had  preserved, 
with  respect  to  the  war  between  llussia  and  the  Allies,  the 
neutral  policy  which  had  been  recommended ;  and  he  seemed 
altogether  to  be  i)ersevering  in  a  course  entitling  him  to  our 
confidence  and  our  good  offices.  But  there  were  elements  of 
difficulty  and  danger  in  the  internal  state  of  the  Persian  Em¬ 
pire,  which  could  not  but  cause  us  serious  inquietude.  The 
administration,  in  the  hands  of  Incapable  Ministers,  under  an 
unsteady  and  irresolute  master,  was  sadly  disorganised.  The  social 
condition  of  the  people  was  depressed ;  and,  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  the  revenue  was  impoverished.  Seeds  of  dissolution 
seemed  to  have  been  sown  broad-cast  over  the  empire ;  and  it 
would  have  required  but  little  pressure  from  without  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  its  downfall. 

This  the  British  Government  was  anxious  to  avert,  and 
wisely,  therefore,  counselled  Persia  to  adhere  strictly  to  its 
neutral  policy,  and  to  fulfil  scrupulously  its  obligations  to  all 
foreign  States.  Towards  Russia  she  w’as  counselled  to  act  with 
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honesty  and  fidelity,  and  warned,  that  in  no  possible  contingency 
was  she  to  expect  any  assistance  from  the  British  Government 
except  in  a  just  cause.  The  necessity  of  strict  regard  for  all 
treaty-obligations  to  Russia  was  emphatically  insisted  on,  both 
as  the  condition  of  British  support,  and  as  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  safety  and  stability  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

So  Persia  remained  ‘neutral’ — after  her  own  fashion.  Hers 
was  an  ambidexterous  neutrality.  She  continued  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  and  assiduously  endeavoured  to  make  first 
the  Ensilish  and  then  the  Russian  ^linister  believe  that  the  heart 
of  the  Shah  was  with  the  cause  of  his  master.  She  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  at  this  time,  playing  a  double  game ;  determined  not  to 
commit  herself  irretrievably  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  but  to 
be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  turn  of  the  conflict  which 
might  promise  to  raise  the  value  of  her  alliance,  and  the  biddings 
of  one  competitor  or  the  other. 

It  is  probable  that  we  are  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  her  duplicity.  But  it  is  certain  that  as  the  year 
1855  advanced,  she  became  increasingly  anxious  to  secure  lier- 
self  against  all  danger  from  the  enmity  of  Russia,  in  the  event 
of  her  openly  taking  part  with  Great  Britain — that  is,  in  the 
event  of  the  success  of  the  Allies.  She  was  anxious,  indeed,  to 
obtain  from  us  a  guarantee,  not  only  under  the  contingency  of 
her  taking  an  active  part  in  our  favour,  which  we  never  en¬ 
couraged,  but  in  the  case  of  her  ‘  neutrality  ’  calling  down  upon 
her  the  resentment  of  Russia.  But  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that,  at  the  very  time  she  was  pressing  for  this  guarantee,  she 
had  not  entered  into  a  convention  with  Russia ;  and  she  was 
told  that  her  best  security  for  obtaining  the  protection  of 
England  would  be  her  own  honourable  conduct  during  the 
war,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  desire  to  maintain  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  Persia,  and  cannot  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
encroachments  of  her  Russian  neighbour. 

The  solicited  guarantees  were  not  given ;  and  when  Persia 
sought,  in  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  conferences  between  Russia  and  the  Allies,  she 
was  told  that  the  proposal  was  inadmissible,  but  that  her 
interests  would  not  be  foi^otten  in  the  negotiations  which  were 
likely  to  arise.  It  was  believed  that  at  this  time  Russia  was 
holding  out  promises  of  territorial  acquisitions  from  Turkey ; 
and  that  Persia  was  only  deterred  by  the  successes  of  the  Allies 
from  openly  espousing  the  cause  of  their  enemies. 

These  successes — or  rather  the  great  success  of  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol  —  made  the  Persian  Government  turn  again 
towards  the  English  alliance,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from 
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us  some  definite  pledges  of  protection  and  assistance.  There 
was  every  jwospect  of  the  great  battle-field  being  removed  to 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  of  Persia  then  being  really  in  a  position  to 
aid  the  Allies.  This  conjuncture  of  affairs  favoured  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Shah’s  Government,  who  endeavoured  to  turn  it 
to  the  best  account  by  renewing  tbeir  requests  for  promises  and 
pledges  from  the  British  Minister.  But  still  pursuing  the 
double  game,  at  this  very  time,  the  Shah  despatched  an  Ambas¬ 
sador  Extraordinary  to  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  complimentary 
mission  to  the  Czar ;  and  this  man  manifested  the  real  bent  of 
his  own,  and  it  may  be  presumed  his  master’s,  inclinations,  by 
turning  aside  from  the  straight  course  of  his  journey,  and 
visiting  the  Russian  General  in  his  head-quarters  before  Kars. 

Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  state  at  the  close  of  1855,  an  event 
occurred  which  tended  greatly  to  develop  the  concealed  hostility 
of  the  Persian  Government.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Herat. 
Syud  Mahomed  was  killed,  and  a  member  of  the  old  royal 
family,  a  nephew  of  Shah  Kamran,  Yuzoof  Khan  by  name, 
was  called  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs.  There  was  nothing 
apj)arently  in  this  to  cause  us  any  anxiety.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  reported  in  India  that  the  revolution  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  Persians.  But  the  event  was  so  much  in  the 
common  course  of  Afghan  history  —  it  was  so  natural  that  such 
a  man  as  Syud  Mahoiued  should  be  put  to  death  by  his  own 
peojile,  and  so  probable  that  the  Ileratees  should  in  such  a  con¬ 
juncture  turn  to  a  descendant  of  their  old  master,  Shah 
Mahmoud,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
regard  the  change  of  dynasty  as  an  event  of  any  extraordinary 
political  significance.  The  Suddozye  prince  was  as  likely  to 
promote,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  our  views,  as  the  Alekozye 
Sirdar;  and  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  incapable  ruler  or 
a  more  perfidious  politician  than  the  chief  who  had  just  been 
destroyed. 

But  it  happened  that  about  this  time  Dost  Mahomed,  after 
the  death  of  Kohun-dil-Khan,  advanced  upon  Candahar,  and 
took  possession  of  the  ])lace.  It  was  believed  that  he  would 
follow  up  this  success  by  marching  upon  Herat.  Had  the 
Ameer  done  this,  the  contingency  would  have  occurred,  which 
would  have  justified  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  sending  troo|»s  to 
Herat ;  and  if  he  had  done  so  simply  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
the  invasion  of  Dost  Mahomed,  to  withdraw  them  as  soon  as 
that  object  was  accomplished,  the  movement  could  hardly  have 
been  opposed  by  the  British  Government.  We  should  have 
been  expected,  in  such  a  case,  to  interpose  our  good  oflSces  for 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  Herat.  Had  the  Caubul 
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Ameer,  therefore,  seriously  contemplated  the  occupation  of  the 
place,  we  should,  doubtless,  then  have  discouraged  the  attempt. 
The  conquests  of  Dost  Mahomed,  however,  stopped  short  at 
Candahar;  and  no  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Herat  by  the 
Persians  really  existed.  But  in  spite  of  this,  they  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  change  of  government  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
Heratees  under  subjection,  and  sent  an  ai'my  against  their  city 
in  the  spring  of  the  past  year. 

Of  these  events  we  shall  speak  presently.  Before  their 
occurrence  the  British  Government  had  lost  all  Influence  at  the 
Court  of  Teheran.  The  war  was  over.  The  last  scene  had 
exhibited  the  Russian  army  triumphant  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
There  was  no  longer  any  chance  of  England  bidding  high  for 
Persian  assistance.  The  Suddr  Azim,  who  had  not  l)een  with¬ 
out  a  hope  of  selling  his  own  good  offices  at  a  high  figure  to 
tlie  English,  saw  now  that  all  chance  of  profiting  by  the  con¬ 
nexion  was  gone.  He  had  a  personal  dislike  to  Mr.  Murray, 
and  emboldened  by  the  belief  that  the  mediation  of  the  French 
Minister  would  prevent  all  dangerous  results,  he  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  insulting  tlie  Mission. 

There  is  no  need  that  we  should  write  at  much  length  re¬ 
garding  the  unfortunate  dispute  which  is  known  as  the  ‘  Mrs. 
‘  Hashem  affair.’  It  W’as  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Suddr  Azim  had  compelled  Mr.  Murray  to  think 
of  hauling  down  the  British  flag.  Much  irritation  had  existed 
before  the  Persian  Government  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by 
an  outrage  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  Meerza  Hashim 
Khan  was  an  employe  of  the  British  Mission,  whom  Mr.  IMurray 
desired  to  appoint  to  the  office  of  British  agent  at  Shiraz.  The 
Suddr  Azim  opposed  the  appointment,  and  declared  that  if  he 
set  out  for  Shiraz  he  would  be  seized  upon  the  road.  The 
next  step  was  to  carry  off  the  Meerza’s  wife — a  lady  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  when  Mr.  ^lurray  interfered  for  her  restora¬ 
tion  to  her  husband,  to  promulgate  a  scandal  connected  with 
the  lady,  not  only  to  the  discredit  of  Mr.  Murray,  but  to  that 
of  his  predecessor.  This  the  Shah  himself  repeated  still  more 
insultingly  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray.  No  redress  was  to  be 
obtained.  It  was  promised,  but  the  promise  w.a8  broken.  There 
were  the  usual  number  of  subterfuges  and  evasions,  until  our 
^Minister,  finding  that  he  was  only  bringing  contempt,  by  his 
forbearance,  on  the  British  nation,  struck  his  flag,  and,  in  the 
mouth  of  December,  1855,  set  his  face  towai'ds  the  Turkish 
frontier. 

The  conduct  of  the  Persian  Government  in  this  case  was  a 
symptom  of  its  entire  disregard  of  the  friendship  of  Great 
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Britain ;  but  it  was  in  no  wise  a  cause  of  the  war.  Soon  after 
!Mr.  Murray’s  departure  from  Teheran,  in  defiance  of  a  solemn 
engagement — in  defiance  of  our  repeated  warnings,  —  Persia 
sent  an  army  to  Herat,  and  as  though  to  render  the  movement 
as  hostile  and  as  insulting  as  jwssible  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  placed  it  under  the  command  of  a  man  who  had  at  a 
public  entertainment  grossly  insulted  the  name  of  our  Queen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  events  which 
followed  the  advance  of  the  Persian  army  on  Herat.  Alarmed 
by  the  report  of  the  invasion  of  the  Afghans,  and  threatened 
with  a  rebellion  within  the  walls  of  Herat,  Yusoof  Khan,  doubt¬ 
less  in  the  hour  of  need,  courted  the  intervention  of  Persia. 
But  seeking  only  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Shah,  he 
brought  an  army  of  occupation  into  the  Heratee  territory ;  and 
soon  the  city  itself  was  in  danger.  The  Persian  army,  under 
Prince  Sultan  Moorad,  had  commenced  its  march  early  in  the 
year;  but  not  apprehensive  of  the  advance  of  the  Afghans,  or  of 
any  opposition  at  Herat,  the  Prince  sent  forward  only  a  small 
detachment  to  garrison  the  jdace  in  the  name  of  the  Shah.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  Yusoof  Khan’s  desire  (and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  is  correctly  described  as  a  ‘  Persian- 
‘  hearted  prince’),  the  chief  people  and  general  body  of  the 
inhabitants  were  averse  to  the  Persian  occupation,  and  were 
determined  to  resist  it.  The  Persian  detachment,  therefore, 
Avas  turned  f»ut  of  Herat,  British  colours  were  hoisted,  and 
Yusoof  Khan  declared  himself  to  be  the  servant  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  wrote  to  Dost  Mahomed,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
Governor-general.  He  declared  that  the  Heratees  were  eager 
to  expel  the  Persians  from  their  territory,  and  that  the  Afghans, 
as  good  Soonees,  would  never  submit  to  tue  supremacy  of  the 
Persian  Sheeahs ;  and,  calling  upon  Dost  Mahomed  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  the  British  Government,  he  invited  the  Ameer 
to  come  to  his  aid. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Persian  army  Avere  advancing  on  Herat. 
An  Afghan  force  Avas  sent  against  them ;  but  the  Heratees  Avere 
beaten,  and  Gorian  w.as  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  Persians, 
lleinforcements  had  been  sent  from  Teheran  to  Sultan  Moorad ; 
and  soon  the  Persian  army  invested  Herat,  devastated  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  but  failed,  after  re])eated  attacks,  to  obtain 
entrance  into  the  city.  The  story  then  runs  that  £esa  Khan, 
Yusoofs  Naib  (or  lieutenant),  either  doubting  the  fidelity  of 
the  prince,  or  determining  to  gain  for  himself  the  sole  direction 
of  atlairs,  sent  him  a  prisoner  into  the  Persian  camp,  with  a 
letter  to  the  ettect  that  he  Avas  of  no  sort  of  use  in  Herat. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  Persian  Government  offered  to 
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confirm  Eesa  Khnn  in  the  government  of  Herat,  if  he  would 
admit  the  Persian  troops  and  own  allegiance  to  the  Shah.  But 
tlie  Heratees  were  resolute  to  resist  the  invasion,  and  prepared 
themselves  to  stand  a  siege. 

It  is  time,  now,  that  we  should  turn  our  attention  again  to 
the  affairs  of  Afghanistan.  The  advance  of  the  Persian  army 
upon  Herat  and  the  investment  of  the  place,  being  in  direct 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  Convention  of  1853,  neces¬ 
sarily  relieved  the  British  Government  from  all  the  obligations 
we  had  contracted  under  it.  It  became  coin]>etcnt  to  us  to 
pursue  any  course  that  our  interests  might  suggest.  The  Shah- 
zadali  Yusoof  and  Dust  Mahomed  had  both  eagerly  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  British  Government.  The  former  had  asked 
the  Governor-general  for  assistance  to  repel  the  Persian  inva¬ 
sion.  The  latter  had  asked  him  what  course  the  Indian  Go¬ 
vernment  desired  that  he  should  ])ursue  in  that  conjuncture 
towards  Herat.  And  the  Governor-general  had  replied,  that 
the  conduct  of  affairs  with  respect  to  Persia  was  in  the  hands 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  But  it  was  his  opinion  that 
it  was  advisable  to  encourage  the  forward  movement  of  Dost 
iMahomed  as  a  counterpoise  to  Persian  aggression ;  and  in  this 
view  the  Queen’s  Government  concurred.  The  Governor- 
general  was  authorised  to  supply  Dost  Mahomed  with  arms 
and  money ;  to  send  a  handful  of  British  officers  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  Herat;  and,  generally,  to  enter  into  any  commu¬ 
nication  that  might  be  desirable  either  with  Dost  Mahomed  or 
with  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Herat ;  and  to  render  assistance  to 
any  power  that  might  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the  Persians 
out  of  Herat. 

Whilst  instructions  to  this  effect  were  on  their  way  to  India, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  wrote  to  the  Suddr 
Azim,  calling  to  his  recollection  the  articles  of  engagement 
respecting  Herat,  and  their  infraction  by  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  conduct  of  Persia  constituted  an  act  of  open  hostility 
against  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  unless  reparation  were  made 
for  such  a  breach  of  engagement,  and  the  Persian  troops  im¬ 
mediately  withdrawn,  the  British  Government  would  adopt  such 
measures  as  were  dictated  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  their 
own  honour  and  their  own  interests.  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls 
at  Teheran  and  Tabreez  were  withdrawn  from  the  Persian 
dominions ;  and  by  the  next  mail  to  India  instructions  were  sent 
to  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  prepare  and  to  hold  a  force  in 
readiness  for  despatch,  on  receipt  of  further  orders,  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf. 
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But  before  an  answer  could  l>e  received  from  the  Persian 
Minister,  a  letter  from  that  functionary  was  received  by  Lord 
Stratford  de  lledcliffe  (in  reply  to  one  he  had  despatched  from 
Constantinople*)  intimating  that  the  Persian  troops  would  be 
withdrawn  from  Herat  if  Dost  Mahomed  retired  from  Canda- 
har,  and  a  son  of  Kohun-dil-Khan  were  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  that  place.  At  the  end  of  September  or  l>e- 
ginning  of  October  an  answer  to  Lord  Clarendon’s  note  was 
receiv^  from  the  Suddr  Azim,  in  which  he  stated  that  Fe- 
rokh  Khan,  a  Persian  of  distinction,  was  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
as  Ambassador  to  France,  and  that  he  would  halt  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  there  discuss  the  i)ending  questions  with  our 
Minister. 

This  could  not  satisfy  the  British  Government.  Vague 
assurances  of  this  kind  could  have  no  effect,  especially  in  the 
face  of  new  insults  to  the  British  Government.  Ever  since 
Mr.  Murray  had  struck  his  flag,  the  conduct  of  the  Persian 
Government  towards  the  British  nation  had  been  offensive  in 
the  extreme.  On  the  departure  of  the  Mission,  the  Suddr 
Azim  had  given  orders  that,  in  the  event  of  Meerza  Hashim 
accompanying  Mr.  Murray  out  of  the  city,  he  should  l)e  dragged 
from  his  horse  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  —  an  outrage  which 
might  have  led  to  a  general  massacre.  Subsequently,  the  Per¬ 
sian  Government  had  forbidden  the  subjects  of  the  Shah  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  English ;  had  refused  to  enforce 
punishment  on  one  who  had  committed  a  violent  assault  upon 
a  servant  of  the  British  Consul ;  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
right  of  the  British  Government  to  the  property  in  the  Con¬ 
sular  residence;  liad  published  in  the  Government  paper  a 
series  of  grossly  false  and  injurious  statements  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Government;  had  offered  the  mari¬ 
time  police  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  previously  held  by  England, 
first  to  France,  and  then  to  America;  and  had  moreover, 
as  though  to  demonstrate  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  the 
extent  of  its  hostility  towards  Great  Britain,  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Firman  of  the  Sultan  granting  extended  rights  and 
liberties  to  his  Christian  subjects,  to  warn  all  the  states  of 
Central  Asia  of  the  peril  to  Islam  resulting  from  an  alliance 
with  the  British  Government. 

The  British  Government,  little  satisfied  with  the  reference 
to  the  Embassy  of  Ferokh  Khan,  again  called  on  Persia  to  afford 


*  On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Murray  from  Teheran  the  conduct  of 
negotiations  with  Teheran  had  been  transferred  to  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople. 
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reparation  for  the  repeated  wrongs  and  insults  that  had  l)een 
heaped  upon  our  nation.  They  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Persian  troops  from  the  Heratee  territory,  and  compensation 
for  all  damages  done  by  them  therein ;  they  demanded  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  pledging  the  Persian  Government  never 
again  to  interfere  with  Herat,  or  with  any  part  of  Afghanistan; 
they  demanded  the  conclusion,  also,  of  a  new  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  British  subjects; 
they  demanded  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  rc8j)ect  to 
Bender  Abbass ;  and  finally  they  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
the  Suddr  Azhn.  At  the  same  time  it  was  intimated  to  the 
Government  of  the  Shah  that  an  expedition,  destined  for  Persia, 
had  been  prepared ;  and  that  the  responsibility  rested  on  the 
‘evil  counsellors  of  the  Shah,  who  had  led  His  Majesty  to 
‘  countenance  insult  and  injury  towards  Great  Britain,  and  to 
‘  violate  the  solemn  engagements  of  an  international  coinjiact.’ 

Ferokh  Khan  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  October,  and 
Lord  Stratford  de  lledcliffe  was  instructed  to  negotiate  with 
him.  He  made  large  promises  at  the  outset  on  behalf  of  the 
Persian  Government;  pledged  himself  that  the  Persian  army 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Herat,  and  that  reparation  should  be 
made  for  the  insults  to  the  British  Mission ;  but  it  was  sus¬ 
pected  by  some  that  he  was  only  amusing  us  for  the  pur[)ose  of 
gaining  time.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  speak  of  these 
profitless  negotiations.  In  the  midst  of  them  the  tone  and 
temper  of  Ferokh  Khan  suddenly  changed.  The  desire  which 
he  had  at  first  evinced  to  bring  about,  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  his  Government,  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
States,  seemed  to  have  passed  away  ;  and  when  news  reached 
Constantinople,  that  war  against  Persia  had  been  jwoelaimed  by 
the  Governor-general  of  India,  nothing  had  been  done — not  to 
arrest  it,  for  the  time  for  that  had  ]»assed — but  to  bring  it  to 
a  speedy  conclusion.  So  Ferokh  Khan  passed  on  to  Paris, 
having,  probably,  accomplished  as  much  during  his  halt  at 
Constantinople  as  he  had  designed. 

Whilst  the  fruitless  negotiations  thus  briefly  adverted  to, 
were  progressing  at  Constantinople,  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Herat  was  received  by  the  British  Government.  This  event 
had  been  so  often  announced  before,  and  had  so  often  either 
been  contradicted  or  suffered  to  glide  quietly  out  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  ascertained  facts,  that  people  were  slow  to  believe  in 
the  reality  when  it  actually  occurred.  But  the  information 
which  reached  us  by  two  different  lines  of  communication,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  was,  doubtless,  of  an  authentic  character ; 
and  it  may  be  recorded,  without  any  of  our  old  misgivings,  that 
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Herat  fell  l>efore  the  Persians  on  the  25th  of  October.  Griev¬ 
ously  straiteneJ  for  provisions,  the  Afghan  garrison  was  coin- 
]K‘lled  to  surrender  to  the  investing  army ;  and  the  Persian 
colours  are  now  floating  over  the  city. 

Another  event  has  also  been  announced.  The  British  expe¬ 
dition,  equipj)ed  for  service  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  shores  of 
Persia,  had  steamed  out  of  Bombay  Harbour  by  the  13th  of 
Novenflier.  On  the  1st  of  that  month,  the  Governor-general  of 
India  issued,  under  instructions  from  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  a  plain,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  truthful  document,  which  may  be  very  favourably  con- 
tnisted  with  Lord  Auckland’s  famous  Sitnlah  Manifesto  of 
October  1.  1838.  It  specifically  declared  the  casus  5e//i  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  infraction  by  the  Persian  Government  of  the  ‘  Con- 
‘  vention’  with  regard  to  Herat,  entered  into  by  that  State  in 
January  1853,  and  repudiated  both  the  j)retcxts  of  the  inva¬ 
lidity  of  that  ‘  Convention,’  on  the  score  of  its  non-ratification, 
and  on  that  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  Dost  Mahomed.  At  once 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  and  an  honest  ex[)Osition  of  its  causes, 
it  seems  generally  to  have  been  regarded  with  satisfaction  by 
the  public  of  Great  Britain,  and  little  carped  at  by  other 
nations. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  plain  statement  of 
facts,  better  than  all  eloquence — better  than  all  argument — the 
continued  provocations  which  Great  Britain  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  Persia;  the  just  and  necessary  character  of  the  war; 
and  the  formal  manner  in  which  it  has  been  undertaken.  The 
provocations  have  extended  over  a  series  of  years.  They  consist 
of  repeated  violations  of  a  solemn  engagement,  and  of  continued 
acts  of  contumely  and  insult  committed  against  Her  Majesty’s 
representatives  in  Persia.  The  offences  of  which  we  complained 
were  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  face  of  our  most  earnest 
remonstrances  and  our  most  solemn  warnings.  Keparation  was 
sought,  and  was  not  given.  If  there  be  anything  to  impute  to 
our  Government  at  home,  or  their  representatives  abroad,  it  is 
an  excess  of  forbearance.  Their  patience  has  been  tried  to  the 
utmost.  The  falsehood  and  the  insolence  of  the  Government  of 
the  Shah  would,  but  for  our  moderation,  have  years  ago  brought 
down  the  just  retribution  which  is  now’  descending  upon  them. 
Even  with  the  Persian  army  laying  siege  to  Herat,  and  the 
British  Mission  driven  insolently  and  injuriously  from  Teheran, 
Great  Britain  was  slow  to  strike.  Abundant  time  was  given  to 
the  Persian  Government  for  the  most  deliberate  reflection  upon 
their  past  conduct  and  the  consequences  of  continued  obduracy. 
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The  terms  of  concession  proposed  to  them  were  not  unreasonable. 
Even  Russia  admitted  that  they  were  fair.  With  whom  then 
does  the  responsibility  rest  ?  If  the  consequences  to  Persia 
should  be  fhr  more  serious  than  any  that  we  contemplate,  it  can 
never  be  said  with  truth  that  they  are  disproportionate  to  the 
measure  of  her  odences.  Seldom  has  the  conduct  of  one  State 
towards  another  been  more  faithless  and  mure  insolent  than 
that  of  Persia  towards  Great  Britain  ever  since  the  accession  of 
Mahomed  Sliah. 

The  justice  of  the  war  fully  established  by  a  plain  nar¬ 
rative  of  facts,  something,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  said  about  its 
expediency.  We  have  little  space  now  at  our  dis|)osal;  and 
that  little  would  be  ill-bestowed  u{X)n  any  laboured  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  truth,  so  patent  and  so  generally  accepted  as  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  Heratee  territory  from  becoming 
a  Persian  province.  This  admitted,  and  negotiation  having 
failed,  what  was  left  to  us  but  a  display  of  force  ?  The  most 
earnest-minded  of  the  anti-war  party  may  feel  assured  that  if 
passiveness  at  such  a  time  were  wise  in  respect  of  the  pence  of 
|)eace,  it  were  foolish  in  respect  of  the  jwunds.  They  may  be 
satisfied  that  the  most  passive  policy  would  be  in  the  end  the 
most  warlike.  Quiescence  under  outrage  may  postpone  war, 
but  it  can  never  perpetuate  |>eace. 

Admitting,  then,  that  Herat  was  to  be  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Persian,  and  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  a 
demonstration  of  force,  what  were  the  military  operations  by 
which  this  great  end  could  be  accomplished  ?  There  were  only 
two  courses  open  to  us.  We  might  have  sent  an  army  through 
Afghanistan  ;  or  we  might  have  subsidised  Dost  Mahomed,  and 
despatched  an  cxi^editiun  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  first  expe¬ 
riment  was  the  more  costly,  the  more  dilatory,  and  the  more 
precarious.  It  had  been  tried  before,  and  it  had  failed.  The 
second  was  necessarily,  therefore,  the  more  economical,  the 
more  prompt,  and  the  more  safe.  It  had  been  tried  before,  and 
it  had  succeeded.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  at  the  end  of 
1838,  that  nothing  had  had  more  real  effect,  not  only  u|)on 
Persia,  but  ujwn  Russia  also,  than  the  paltry  expedition  of  that 
year  to  the  Persian  Gulf — an  incursion,  as  Mahomed  Shah 
afterwards  called  it,  of  ‘  a  few  rotten  Hindoos.’  And  whenever, 
since  that  time,  we  have  been  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with 
Persia,  whosoever  nmy  have  directed  the  Councils  of  Her 
Majesty,  it  has  been  a  standing  article  of  faith  that  nothing 
would  so  surely  bring  the  Shah  to  his  senses  as  a  demonstration 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  threatening  the  southern  parts  of  the 
empire. 
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We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  in  this  scheme  of  policy 
some  elements  of  difficulty  and  danger.  We  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  may  Imj  embarrassment  in  its  very 
success.  England  desires  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Persia. 
AVhatsoever  weakens  and  impoverishes  Persia  is  disadvantageous 
to  us.  Persia,  weak  and  poor,  is  necessarily  a  mere  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  more  |)Owerful  State.  It  is  our  object, 
therefore,  to  strike  a  blow  that  shall  intimidate,  but  shall  not 
permanently  weaken,  the  enemy.  The  ])03session  of  Karrack 
will  be  a  gain  to  us,  and  will  strengthen  our  influence  now  and 
hereafter ;  but  will  the  desired  concessions  arrive  in  time  to 
prevent  operations  in  the  interior?  If  they  do  not,  we  still 
feel  assured  that  nothing  will  be  done  with  the  object  of  jweei- 
pitating  a  dismeml)erment  of  the  Persian  Empire.  It  would  be 
easy  to  excite  rebellion  in  the  provinces.  It  would  be  easy  to 
carry  with  us  the  jMJOple  Jis  we  advance — to  enlist  the  Persians 
themselves  into  our  ranks.  But  in  such  a  measure,  though  it 
might  tend  to  the  immediate  success  of  our  military  operations, 
there  would  be  the  seed  of  much  future  evil.  We  feel  assured, 
therefore,  that  no  ettbrts  will  be  made  to  make  the  Persian  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Shah  unfaithful  to  their  master ;  and  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  under  Sir  James  Outram  —  an  officer  of  large  ‘  political’ 
experience,  as  well  as  of  approved  military  skill  —  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  view  rather  to  ulterior  and  permanent  advan¬ 
tages  than  to  the  attainment  of  any  immediate  military  suc¬ 
cesses,  dear  to  the  soldier,  but  embarrassing  too  often  to  the 
diplomatist. 

What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  establish  our  political  relations 
with  the  Persian  Court  on  such  a  footing  as  shall  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  those  ruptures  and  semi-ruptures  occiisioned  by 
the  insolence  and  obstinacy  of  the  Persians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  own  weakness  on  the  other,  which  have  furnished  so 
many  huniiliating  ejjisodes  in  the  history  of  our  diplomatic  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Court  of  Teheran.  We  by  no  means  regard 
that  Court  in  its  normal  state,  as  something  essentially  inof¬ 
fensive  and  unambitious :  we  by  no  means  concur  with  those 
writers  who  declare  that  this  is  not  a  Persian  question,  but 
simply  a  liussian  question,  and  that  our  operations  should  be  in 
the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea,  —  not  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  There 
may  be,  not  merely  a  Russian,  but  a  world-wide  question  for 
solution  before  us,  but  the  present  is  a  Persian  question.  And 
it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the  plain  narrative  of  facts  which 
we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  without  seeing  how  both  the 
aggressions  of  the  Persians  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan,  and 
the  outrages  committed  against  ourselves,  were  mainly  and 
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primarily  of  Persian  origin.  Indeed,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Suddr  Azim  towards  the  British  Mission  was 
most  arrogant  and  insolent,  his  bearing  towards  the  Russian 
Minister  was  such  as  to  call  down  upon  him  and  his  GoTemment 
both  a  rebuke  and  a  menace.  He  believed  that  whilst  England 
and  Russia  were  engaged  in  great  operations  against  each  other, 
he  might  insult  both  with  impunity,  and  by  so  doing  raise  him¬ 
self  in  the  estimation  of  the  Shah.  And  we  are  convinced  that 
the  more  complete  the  narrative  of  transactions  at  Teheran,  to 
be  laid  before  the  country,  may  be,  the  more  manifest  it  will 
appear  that  Persia  is  entitled  to  no  sympathy  on  the  score  of 
foreign  promptings,  but  mainly  owes  it  to  herself  that  she  is 
now  threatened  with  calamities  the  end  of  which,  unless  timely 
concesssions  be  made,  it  is  diflicult  to  foresee. 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  Russia 
has  strenuously  disclaimed  all  participation  in  the  violent  mea¬ 
sures  which  have  compelled  us  to  resort  to  arms ;  that  she  has 
ostensibly  endeavoured  to  deter  the  Shah  from  an  enterprise 
calculated  again  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Central  Asia  ;  and  that, 
exhausted  as  she  now  is  by  the  results  of  a  recent  struggle,  and 
intent  on  the  development  of  her  internal  resources,  Russia 
professes  to  concur  with  England  in  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  those  countries  which 
intervene  between  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Russian  and  the 
British  dominions. 


No.  CCXIV.  loill  be  published  in  April. 
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